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One of the highest compliments that can be 
paid to any man is to say that he is “human.” 
What do people mean when they say of a physi- 
cian, clergyman, trustee, or superintendent, “He 
is so human?” 

Thev mean that he has the art to understand, 
the heart to sympathize, the will to help. They 
They mean that he has certain 
qualities too refined, too subtle to be caught in 


mean more. 
a web spun of mere words. 

Being “human” implies that he acknowledges 
himself human, subject to the same influences, 
the same impulses, the same mistakes, as those 
about him. Most of all, it means he has what 
George Herbert Palmer calls “an aptitude for 
vicariousness.” Emerson claimed that “only so 
much do we know as we have lived”; but to the 
big, sympathetic person this must include “lived 
vicariously.” 

What has entrenched the most powerful po 
The 


When sorrow and 


litical club in the country so securely? 
human element of its bosses. 
hard times overwhelm a Tammany follower he 
appeals to his ward boss, and never in vain. 
This is good politics, but it is also good hu 
manity. Big Tim Sullivan’s summer excursions 
for mothers and children were good politics 
but they were more; and it is the “more” in 
them and in him, that endeared him to every 
man, woman, and child in entire blocks of the 
tenement district. 

This 


things besides polities. 


human quality is effective in other 


I knew a state commissioner of education 
whose warm-hearted, sympathetic attitude had 
its effect in every school in his state, however 
remote, the teacher. By 


means of educational meet- 


however, non-human 
circular letter, by 
ings, by way of the county superintendent, he 
gave something of himself to those children. 
His effective work 
his own attitude toward his subordinates. 


most was done through 
He 
created around himself an atmosphere of cheer- 
ful co-operation. He spared not the word of 
appreciation. No matter how simple the report 
sent him, no matter how dry and technical the 
work done, there was always the kind word of 
acknowledgment. Gradually the spirit spread; 
and his influence will remain, though he himself 
has passed on. 

The school trustees, especially the president 
of the school board, have wide opportunity for 
giving the human touch. A part of the oath of 
office is, in spirit, if not in exact words, that “I 
will faithfully perform the duties of a member 
of the board of education,” which admits of a 
widely varied interpretation. The school board 
that meets monthly to pass on bills, to attend 
to a leaking roof, a contrary furnace, or a new 
textbook, is, I suppose, within the law. But it 


is not human. 

It is my pleasure to know a board, composed 
of busy people, who give time and thought to 
such problems as these: “What is the condition 
How 


more attractive and com- 


of the teachers’ room in our buildings? 
make them 
fortable?”’ 


can we 
“Here is one of our’very best teach 
ers sick, and worrying about her hospital bill, 
so that Let us tell 
her salary will go right on, 


t is retarding her recovery. 
her at once that 
and that she shall not come back until she has 
fully 
better facilities for 
nourished pupils / 
This 


money. 


recovered.” “Ought we 


not to provide 
taking care of our under- 
board is public 
But the members feel that it pays to be 
human with public money just as it pays to be 


New York City 


spending 


course 


human with private money 





The Human Touch 


Mrs. C. K. Henry 


and several other cities feel justified in giving 
their teachers Sabbatical half years on a basis 
that leaves a generous margin of income for the 
absent They know that the pupils, 
therefore the city, will reap the benefit. 


teacher. 


Some of the trustees’ best opportunities come 
informally. One man, suspecting that the in- 
experienced girl engaged for his special school 
needed support, managed to have a meeting with 
the ring leaders a week before school opened. 
He made those boys feel that he was interested 
in everything the school could possibly do for 
them; but that they owed something to the 
school toe, and especially to the teacher. They 
came away with the feeling that it was up to 
them to help make theirs a good school; and 
that they must square their conduct not only 
That 
Prob 
ably too, he had learned that the little teacher 
could only do her best for the community if 
they did their best for her. 


with the young teacher, but with him. 
man had an aptitude for vicariousness. 


At the annual meeting of the average school 
board, read 


concerning the total amount spent on schools; 


carefully prepared statistics are 
the per capita amount; money saved by this or 
that new 


property 


device. There is a report on school 


and supplies. Progressive schools 
compare the health and attendance of the pupils 
with that of former years. They show progress 
made in retaining pupils beyond the compulsory 
attendance age, the decrease in truancy, and 
other ways of saving pupils. I 
known it to be done, but boards 


could add “number of teachers saved,” and make 


have never 


some school 


a very creditable showing. 

We admire, we almost revere, the Myra Kellys 
among teachers, who can take a class as it ts 
in the fall, possible and impossible, and by next 
June have saved them all “purely by the might 
of her maneuvers.” It Myra 
Kelly’s superior ability that helped her save 
the hundreds of “little aliens” that were swept 
off the street by the truant officer and dumped 
into She showed that 
only teacher, but friend, to whom her pupils 
brought their own perplexities, their mothers’, 
and even their fathers’. 


own was not 


her room. she was not 


Among my friends is many a superintendent 
who means almost as much to his family of 
teachers as did Myra Kelly to her East Siders. 
Of one such, a teacher said lately: “We always 
went to him with even our private troubles, and 
were sure to come away helped.” 

In the long school life of this man hundreds 
and hundreds of teachers have come under his 
guidance. | wondered if 


stimulating have 





Myra Kelly ever “lost” a little alien, once she 
got her 
Dr. 

He selected his teachers with great care, then 
gave to them the best that was in him, and 
they naturally did the same for their pupils, 
He had, to a wonderful degree, the aptitude 
for vicariousness, and developed it in them, 
By safeguarding the comfort and health of his 
teachers, by dealing 


hands on him. I have wondered jf 


M. ever “lost” a teacher. 


humanly with them, by 
trying to improve conditions for weak ones, he 
If a 
child came under the influence of Myra Kelly 
for a single month I don’t believe it ever went 
back to quite its former level. If a teacher 
under the of Dr. M. for a 
single year I am sure she went away a better 
woman, 


seldom found it necessary to drop one. 


came influence 
therefore, a better teacher, than she 
had ever been before. 

l am watching with interest, and some con- 
cern, the progress of two girls who have lately 
gone into teaching. Miss Smith was an aver 
age student at the training school. Her first 
The 
superintendent was perplexed, but gave her an- 
other This 
weekly 


neighboring 


vear’s teaching left much to be desired. 


arranged a 
conducted by a 
superintendent. He is a 
brimming over with 
ment, 


chance. year he has 


series of meetings, 
man 


good humor, encourage- 


helpfulness. “To meet him is_ better 


than to find a five pound note.” 


the schoolroom 


usually 


After an exhausting dav in 


a teachers’ meeting is not attractive; 
but Miss Smith goes eagerly, and comes away 
Her friends notice 
Principal and sifperintendent see 


marked and steady improvement. She 


refreshed and stimulated. 
the change. 
is being 
saved. 

Miss 
the best all-round girls in her class, winner of 
the Phi Beta Kappa key. 
first work last‘ fall. She is on duty under a 
principal attitude and 
pupil alike is “if you can’t swim, you can sink.” 


Brown, the seeond teacher, was one of 


She went out for her 


whose toward teacher 
She is thoroughly prepared to teach the sub- 
jects for which she was engaged, but for some 
unexplained reason she has been given work for 
which she has never had the slightest prepara- 
tion, work which it is impossible for her to do 
well. 
In this, her crucial year, I am afraid she will 
fail. 
adaptability, than has Miss Smith, who is being 
saved. 


She is worried, discouraged, unhappy. 


Yet she has more innate ability, and 


Another girl who is teaching her tirst year 
is working under influences that cannot make 
for growth. She writes, to one who has a right 
to know the truth: “I do not like, or admire, 
the superintendent. He is cold, unsympathetic, 
selfish: If anything means a good name for 
him in the town he does it, no matter if teach- 
ers and all must be sacrificed. Two teachers 
who had taught seven years before they came 
here, say it is the most disagreeable year they 
ever spent. We teachers fear him.” 

This man must have some of the qualities 
of a noted man from was 
so “eold” in when 


Massachusetts who 
that 


there was unusual heat and drought in Kansas, 


manner one summer 
the press generally agreed that he ought to be 
invited to tour the state in order to reduce its 
temperature. 

How different 
eator, Andrew D. 
education I] 


the attitude of another edu- 

White, who writes of “the 
in the 
of having met “one 
dedicates his 


received from my classes 
Michigan” ; 


beloved students”; 


University of 
of my who 
memoirs “To my old students—with most kindly 


recollections and best wishes.” 
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T eachers Contracts: Some Social Considerations 


C. L. Robbins, State University of Iowa 


The practice of having teachers sign con- 
tracts seems to have originated at a time when 
no one understood clearly what a teacher is 
supposed to do, when teachers themselves were 
not tremendously enthusiastic over the idea of 
exerting their entire energies in the field of pro- 
fessional service, and when the only way to 
avoid misunderstanding and dispute was to have 
every item clearly stated and solemnly agreed 
to. For these reasons it happens that a collec 
tion of present-day teachers’ contracts is a rich 
fossil bed in which are to be found evidences 
of teachers’ weaknesses and of community nar- 
rowness, prejudice, and suspicion. 

The failings of teachers in the past are to be 
inferred from items such as the following: 

“He will refrain from every species of pro- 
fanity and improper conduct while in their 
[students’] presence.” 

“The salary for the last month of school shall 
not be paid until all reports are in.” “He agrees 
to refrain from teaching for a pecuniary con- 
sideration, other than specified herein during the 
life of this contract.” 

“Will institute no cruel and unusual punish- 
ments.” 

“This contract includes assignment to care of 
the assembly room.” 

“The teacher agrees to use every reasonable 
endeavor to preserve the school building, furni- 
ture, apparatus, and all district property that 
may come under.... supervision.” 

Similar local prejudices and suspicions may 
be seen in requirements that teachers dress 
modestly, or that they refrain from dancing, 
card playing, and other questionable amuse 
ments 

Some Provisions of Contracts 

An analysis of 76 contracts from 46. states 
shows that 85 different items are included. For 
convenicnce these items are divided into two 


groups (1) matters which the teacher con 
tracts to fulfil, (2) matters which represent the 
powers and obligations of the school board. 


The teacher agrees to 

teach in a professional and thorough manner, 

teach well and faithfully perform duties of 
teacher (Ariz.; Ida.; Ala.) 

have or secure certificate (Ala.) 

keep register (Ala.) 

make reports (Ala.) 

stay for full term (Ala.) 

exercise due diligence in the preservation of 
school buildings, grounds, furniture, ap- 
paratus, books, and other school property 
(Ariz.) 

give thirty days’ notice if contract is to be 
terminated ( Ariz.) 

keep school open...... hours each day (Ark.) 

use utmost influence with parents to secure 
a full attendance of scholars (Ark.) 

generally comply with all requirements of the 
laws of this State in relation to teachers to 
the best of...... ability (Ark.) 

not break or terminate contract without mu- 
tual consent (Ark.) 

faithfully observe the rules and regulations 
adopted by the board for the government 
of said school (Colo.) 

maintain proper order and discipline (Ida.) 

make to parents and guardians such reports 
of the progress and conduct of the pupils as 
may be required or deemed advisable (Ida.) 

maintain the schoolroom and other school 
property in a proper and sanitary condition 
so far as this is the proper function of the 
teacher (Ida.) 

This study is based upon contracts received from 


46 States, of which eleven have prescribed forms, and 
<> others issue from state departments of education 
forms which are in general use In only ten states 
‘according to official replies to a definite inquiry) is 
there little or no uniformity The answers from two 
States are not clear. One state which has a uniform 
Contract did not send a copy to the writer of this 
Paper, and one state im which there is no uniformity 
§ hot represented in this study The eleven states 


patch have preseribed forms are: Alabama, Cali 
ornia, delaware, Indiana, Maryland, New Jersey 


North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota. 


and Vermont. The ten having little or no uniformity 
me Illinois, lowa, Massachusetts, New Mexico, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, Wisconsin, 
on Ws ing With the exception of Louisiana and 
ee rning which information was not received, 
of tne! states are classified as having a high degree 


without the use of prescribed forms 





use only such textbooks as are prescribed by 
said employer in accordance with the law 
(Ida.) 

attend and participate in the exercises of each 
institute or other teachers’ meetings that 
may be appointed by the teachers of said 
school (Ind.) 

turn over to employer an inventory of all sup- 
plies and apparatus on hand, a description 
of the same, and a recommended list of 
materials to be purchased for the next suc- 
ceeding school year (Ind.) 

be modest in dress ( Kans.) 

carefully set before the youth of the com- 
munity proper examples of good conduct 
and of freedom from all bad habits and 
harmful vices (Kans.) 

pursue the professional course of study pre- 
scribed by the State Reading Circle Board 
or its equivalent (Kans.) 

refrain from dancing during time employed 
( Kans.) 

refrain from card playing during term of con- 
tract (Kans.) 

abide by and execute the laws of the State 
(La.) 

cooperate with the superintendent in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the welfare of the schools 
(Maine) 

strictly follow the advice of the county super- 
intendent given within his or her authority 
( Mont.) 

not be held to clean any school building after 
any services or entertainment given under 
auspices of other organizations than the 
school (Mont.) 

report for duty one week immediately pre- 
ceding the opening of school and remain on 
duty one week after the close of the school 
year if so requested by the superintendent 
of schools of the city (Nebr.) 

permit a monthly four per cent deduction of 
salary for the State Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund (N. Y.) 

refrain from rendering services for money to 
any other party or parties—not binding 
during holidays and vacations (Okla.) 

become a member of good standing of state 
and national education associations (Okla.) 

take an oath of allegiance to the state and 
the United States (Okla.) 

use no substitute teacher without the consent 
of the board (Tenn.) 

collect and pay to board tuition fees received 
for pupils under or above school age 
(Texas) 

give daily recess in accordance with schedule 
(Va.) 

make fires (or cause them to be made), (Va.) 

sweep floors (or cause them to be swept), 
(Va.) 

regard the schoolhouse as being and remain 
ing at all times in possession of the board 
(Va.) 

promptly report in writing to the board and 
the division superintendent all needed re 
pairs, furniture, or supplies (Va.) 

open and close school at such hours as the 
board may designate (Va.) 

teach such grade or branches as the board may 
designate ( Wis.) 

report to city superintendent any and all 
scholars who may be guilty of any immor- 
ality, or of persistent violation of the reg- 
ulations of said school (Ia.) 

make up time lost when school is closed ex- 
cept by board of education (Vt.) 

waive any claims for damages in case of dis- 
missal (la.) 
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report for duty at the office of the superin- 
tendent of schools not later than 9 o’clock 
A. M. sharp on Saturday before the opening 
of school in September (Ia.) 

The school board agrees or asserts the right 
to pay teacher’s salary for a given period. 
—withhold part of salary if teacher fails to 

complete term of service 

annul contract (with or without notice) 

dismiss teacher (with hearing, without hear- 

ing, with or without reasons); suggested 
reasons: incompetence, immorality, im- 
proper conduct, inattention to duty, best 
interests of the school 

«hange date of opening school 

give a written release to teacher if he asks 

for it, giving 30 days’ notice 

deduct %oo9 of annual salary for each day’s 

unexcused absence of teacher 

appeal to state board 

give such further aid as the law requires 

-according to attendance raise or lower salary, 

lengthen or shorten term (Fla.) 
employ an assistant if attendance is beyond 
a given figure (Georgia) 

annul contract if attendance falls below. 
(Tenn.) 

not pay salary for a given year out of funds 
for another year (N. C.) 

include in contract nothing contrary to law 
(Ida.) 

obey school laws of state (Mont.) 

obey law in regard to scrubbing floor, interior 
woodwork, and windows every three months 
(Mont.) 

keep buildings in good repair (Ind.) 

furnish fuel, furniture, apparatus, blanks, and 
such other appliances as may be necessary 
to care properly for school and premises 
(Ind.) 

provide necessary janitor help (Ind.) 

pay teacher for attending institutes (Ind.) 

pay teacher if school is closed by trustee or 

board of health (Ind.) 

determine times of vacation (Iowa) 

protect and encourage teacher in proper per- 

formance of duties (La.) 

annul contract of woman teacher who marries 

( Nebr.) 
deduct certain per cent of monthly salary for 
Retirement Fund (N. Y.) 

provide brooms and brushes (Pa.) 

sweep floors or cause them to be swept (Pa.) 

make fires or cause them to be made (Pa.) 

retain ten per cent of each month’s salary 
until completion of contract (S. Dak.) 

change teacher to different school, class, or 
grade (Va., Wis.) 

provide flag and staff (lowa) 

provide substitute when teacher is sick and 

pay teacher’s salary up to five days in a 
year (lowa) 

give teacher fair and impartial trial in case 

of charges (Iowa) 

have sole and absolute right to determine the 

fact as to whether the teacher has failed to 
properly govern, control and teach, and 
whether or not the said contract has been 
violated (Iowa) 

pay an additional sum for summer school 

study 

perform toward teacher all the duties required 

by law (Iowa) 

pay last month’s salary only after all reports 

are in (very frequent) 

pay $50 bonus to teacher who attends all 

teachers’ meetings, local, district and state, 
promptly and regularly, and teaches entire 
term of school and renders satisfactory 
teaching service, the same to be judged by 
the superintendent of schools with the aid 
of his assistants (Okla.) 

annul contract if schoolhouse is destroyed by 

fire (Okla.) 


The Teacher’s Social Obligations 

An understanding of the matter of teachers’ 
contracts demands first of all an appreciation of 
the teacher’s place in modern social organiza 
tion. He is not the mere hired hand of a local 
school board or even of a local community, but 
is a public official, a servant of the state. To 
consider his functions or his obligations as 
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is to minimize his importance and 


purely local 
to degrade the state which he serves. 
As a public servant the teacher has certain 


obligations, of which the following are the most 
important: 

He is in duty bound to have a strong desire 
to serve efficiently ; 

He must have 
work; 

He sh 
work, not merely to certain more or less agree 
details; (This the 


ing includes continual study 


thorough preparation for his 


uld devote himself to the whole of his 


able obligation with one 
immediately preced 
of his work.) 
He must cooperate effectively with other per 
ns and agencies. 
These items represent the chief obligations of 
professions and of all servants of the public. 
The manner in which the teacher assumes his 
obligations is however quite different from that 
generally found in other professions. The phy- 
sician takes the Hippocratic oath. The clergy 


man is ordained and sometimes inducted into 
the work of a particular parish or congregation 
Lhe “admitted to the bar.” The 


teacher, however, is rather like the builder who 


lawyer Is 


“contracts” to put up a house, or the coal met 
chant who “contracts” to supply a given amount 
of coal at a given place, at a given time, for a 
price agreed upon. 

This situation raises the question, Why are 
teachers, as a class, generally required to sign 
detailed contracts / 

Reasons for Detailed Contracts 
is a question that cannot 
It is apparent, however, that 


that 


This is e answered 


by a single word 
the chiet 


as a class, have 


in the fact teachers, 
had 


Hence it has been thought 


reason lies 
not a definite conception 
of their obligations. 
necessary to write into their contracts man) 
offensive, and unneces 
that 


if their obligations « 


details that seem trivial, 


sary It is true also many teachers have 


been careless ven when they 
Knew de I nitely 


what was rightfully expected of 


them. This carelessness probably accounts for 


the widespread practice of including in the con 


tract a clause to the effect that the last month’s 


salary shall not be paid until all reports and 


records are properly prepared 
A third reason is probably to be found in the 


ict that school boards being familiar with the 


tilities and vagaries of teachers, are unwill 


ng to low them any great freedom or initia- 


ve (Therefore contracts specify quite defin 
wl 


lat teachers may, and may not do 
\ fourth reason, suggested by the striking 
milarity of many contract-forms, is that 1m 


tation and growth by accretion explain many of 


the details that give many contracts an awe 
nspiring voluminousness. It would appear to 
ven a casual reader of a collection of such 
documents that many a school board or super 


intendent has formulated a local contract by a 


cess of selecting from a variety of others all 
he details that might conceivably be of use in 
itecting an innocent board against the devious 
les of obstreperous and guileful teachers. 
The Idea of Protection 
[he preceding sentence suggests a fitth re: 


a 
son for the detailed contract: protection. The 


oard may be protected against the inefficient 


teacher; or the teacher may be protected against 


the caprice or injustice of a board. A few con 


tracts included in this study seem to have been 


designated to accomplish a different purpose, 
at Py ing the teacher completely at the 
verey of the employing board without recourse, 
itever poli the wisdom, ignorance, folly, 
cal majority of the members may 
dictate 
The me enumeration of these reasons at 
mee calls ilid into question. Of 
hat present value is a contract the essentials 
hich are derived from a time when most 





ception of their responsibilities ? 


which on its face 
they 


training and spirit? 
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teachers were not prepared for the work which 
they were undertaking and had no adequate con- 


Why should 


teachers of today be asked to sign a document 


seems to indicate a belief that 


have only the most meager professional 
The matter of protection, 
however, is not to be brushed aside by the ges- 
ture of contempt. 


tected 


Schools still need to be pro- 


against inefficient and _ irresponsible 


and teachers need protection against 


ob- 


teachers; 
polities, caprice, and injustice. It seems 


unwise to 


viousls attempt to put into a con- 
tract all the thousand-and-one-details that rep 
resent all yo ssible contingencies. A better 


method has been found in the process of build 
ing up laws and regulations for the administra 
tion the cities of New 
York the entire state of Rhode Island 
the formal contract signed by school board and 
The 


more effective 


of schools. In larger 


and in 


teacher is obsol« te. desired ends are 


secured in a way by laws and 

regulations that protect both school and teacher 
A Positive Element Desirable 

Let us the fact, 

teachers’ now in 

let us 


tinue 


that 
and 


recognize however, 


contracts are wide use, 
they will con 


What 


render society through the 


assume furthermore that 


to be used for many years. values 


can they be made to 


is that of 
as would 


The most obvious function 


school ¢ 
protecting the pupils from such loss 
come if teachers were free to quit their work at 
a moment’s notice and leave the school board 
the task of finding a new teacher to continue the 
work. Of equal importance is protection against 
inefficiency, lack of professional conscience, and 
the general condition that is expressed by the 
A third function is that of replac- 
ing the old t ndency to make a contract an in- 


+ 


strument ot 


word misfit. 


repression with the newer idea of 
r intelligent and en- 
In addition, 
increasing the 


providing encouragement f 


thusiastic effort the contract should 


work toward social value of the 


teacher by providing the possibility of inde- 


finitely long tenure after proper placement is 





evident. Finally, the teachers’ contract should 
be a part of the foundation from which are to 
be built up a feeling of unity between teacher 
and school, an attitude of mutual goodwill, and 
the practice of cooperation. 
Good Will to be Promoted 

Such matters as the foregoing are already 
handled here and there in contracts that are 
now in use. To place a penalty upon quitting 
work before the close of the school year, some 
contracts provide that a small percentage of 
be held back and the de- 
duction paid only after the teacher has fyl- 
filled the contract 
tion 


each month’s salary 


Proteec- 
and mis- 
placement is provided by a clause which per- 


for its entire term. 
against slackness, ine ficiency, 
mits the board to discharge a teacher for cause, 
subject to the approval of the county superin- 
tendent after the teacher has had a fair hear- 
ing. Encouragement of intelligent and enthus- 
iastic effort may be provided by a clause which 
makes a renewal of 
the 


for such 


the contract with increased 


salary reward of such service. Provision 


renewal is also the beginning of the 


transition to permanent tenure, The absence of 


petty restrictions in contracts in regard to 
dress, conduet, and px rsonal habits, together 


with definite provision for approval and reward 


of efficient s« rvice, will do much to 


promote 
goodwill and to secure the highest degree of eo 
operation. 

The teacher's contract should not be a résumé 
of local by laws, a digest of state school laws, a 
lecture on the ethies of the teaching profession, 
nor a prejudices. On the con 


summary of local 


trary, it should be a brief statement of agree- 
as the fol 
(2) salary 
conditions un- 
terminated, If 


included they s] 


concerning a few such 


(1) 
and method of 


ment items 


lowing: time of employment; 


3) the 


payment; 


der which the contract may bye 


additional items are ould be of 


such a nature as to give the teacher a feeling 


f contidence in the schoo! 


authorities, a desire 
to render excellent service, and an 


ambition to 


The Annual Election of Teachers 


Smithvale, Washington, April 1, 


1926 
Supt. Walter Youngman, 
Washington 
My dear Nephew 

You say 


your te 


Jone s\ ille, 


that you are beginning to think 
and ask me 
to write my thoughts upon the subject of tenure. 


about achers for next year 

My blood boils when I think of the way many 
teachers are treated in this annual separation 
Mind you, I have 


no sympathy for those who have been indifferent 


of the sheep from the 


goats. 
and unprofessional, or 
flat 
get rid of 
( 


for those who have made 
to the children to 
these, but | 
“Some of the 


failures, for we owe it 


do agree with 


] 
such as 


‘ubberley that most disgraceful 


occurrences associated with the administration 


of public education in our cities have taken 


place in connection with these annual elections 
of teachers.” 
The rural communities and the smaller towns 


are the big offenders in this annual slaughter. 


Figures in many of the states show an annual 


turnover of 33 per cent among the rural teach- 
ers. Compare this with the results of a study 
made by 1922, of 


from 5,000 to 30,000 population in which he 


Deffenbaugh in 520 cities of 
found that but 3.2 per cent of the teachers were 


not re-elected. But even in these larger cities, 
Deffenbaugh found only 121 cities in which the 
first short proba- 


tionary period and then elected for an indefi 


teachers were elected for a 
nite period. 

We can’t get away from the fact that by law, 
the teacher’s usual legal tenure is but one year. 


It is vour duty as a professional man to see to 


it that teachers do not worry lo this 


matter and that no injustice is done in the an- 
nual turnover 

teachers 
o have tried their 
best and may improve, those who have possibili- 


know the 
who have made good, those w] 


should 


By January, you 


ties, and those who are hopeless. Give a formal 


warning to this last group with the injunction 


that you expect better work. Check up very 
closely ’ give them every encouragement and 


then in February, if they are still weighed in 
the balance and found wanting, give them the 
second warning. Not later than March, you 


should ask your board to informally give you 
the power to tender positions to those teachers 
whom you wish to retain—then tell the teachers. 
»f time to the teach- 

During the “open 
like to look 
Let them 
do it for they will be all the happier with you 
next if they had a little touch of 


Another thing, give plenty 


ers to sign their contracts. 
the 
around, flirting with other positions. 


season” many of teachers 


vear have 


freedom. 


Insist, however, that when they finally sign, 


they keep their contract. It is never a good 
plan to release a teacher so that she may take 
another position because of a little increase in 
salary. However, considering the best interests 
of a teacher, a superintendent ought to release 
one who has been elected into a large city posi 
chances whieh 


tion or to a college position 


come but seldom. 

Undoubtedly, the best plan for tenure is & 
period of followed by indefinite 
tenure, but until laws are passed to that effect, 


probat ion 


(Concluded on Page 141 
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il. INFLUENCES OF THE HOME 

(he majority of applicants for teaching posi- 

Many 
f these have just been graduated from high 
normal school, or college and range in 
iS to 22. Having had little or no 
in teaching *and, too often, having 
heen limited to a few desultory courses in teach- 
ng theors and method, there is not much for 
the superinte ndent to “tie to” in his effort to ap- 
worth in the work toward which 
they are just now inclined. It is perfectly fit- 
en that he should get as much informa- 
ny as possible, and he will want to add to his 
of their native equipment some judg- 
nents on their home training and environment. 


schoo 


wes from 


praise thelr 


¢ 


Sociologists have spoken of the family as the 
most ndamental of all the social groups. 
Within the family circle, certainly, the growing 

ets nearly all of the typical situations 
ind later in adult social life) He 
d doubtless in most cases does, carry 
f conduct and indelible impres 
go far in determining whether 
th suecess or failure in his 1m 
ed ire 

When we speak of family life at the present 

e. vever, we must do so with certain 
ns-—the family as a social institution 

: me of its previous importance and 

ding power. There are many causes for this. 
Chief among them perhaps is the disappearance 

t t! nee familiar fireplace. With the intro- 
) proved methods of heating and 

giit members of the family, no longer de- 

pon the main living room for the ordi- 

ry forts, ceased to gather there for social 
nt d family life began to be disrupted. 
lhe ther causes, however. Among them 
ted: a new economic independence 

nd an elevation to the privilege of 

ts with men; the ease with which di- 

e obtained; the disintegration of re 

gious and philosoph ec beliefs; the congestion of 


ty life; the frequent employment of both par- 
ents at work that takes them out of the home; 


the mplitication of home tasks to a point 
where it is necessary for each member of the 
family to perform his share; contact with many 
more persons than was formerly possible; the 
temyx nature of the home as a place for 


residence, growing out of the newer tendency 
0 rent rather than own; the many attractions 


lesigned to lure the family away from the home, 
ete 

[In the mind of the superintendent the situa- 
tion raises an interesting question. Will the 
teachers of the future, even those who are just 
now entering the profession, be drawn from 
among those persons who have enjoyed little or 
no home life? The answer seems to be in the 
negative, for (1) the type of person so classified 
will not 


as a usual thing, be attracted to teach- 
ng, t will have been shunted into other ac- 
before it is possible to determine upon 


tea is a profession, and (2) in nearly every 
su e the individual will not have had a 
background that would make him acceptable 
and desirable as a teacher or permit him to con- 
tinue the profession once started. 

~ sful teachers, then, we may assume, are 
being iosen from among those with a good 
backer und of home experience, and perhaps it 
yuld shown that the poorer the home train- 
ng t ess likelihood there will be for ultimate 
succes n the profession, even though a sound 
schor aining in a measure may have offset 
thes, rtcomings. 


What Should the Superintendent Expect to Find 
in the Potentially Successful Teacher? 


Harlan C. Hines, Cincinnati, O. 
(Continued from March) 


Let us examine the phases of home training 
that are likely to influence development of quali- 
ties that are of so much importance to him who 
becomes a teacher. We can get at the problem 
much more easily by listing some of the quali- 
ties usually found in those who have been ad- 
judged successful. Among these are the quali- 
sincerity, sympathy, un- 
kindliness—and, in addition, 
patience, a spirit of fairness, a 
spirit of codperation, adaptability, a 
feeling of responsibility, habits of promptness, 
industriousness and directness, a well-developed 
love for detail, enthusiasm, 
thoroughness, optimism, idealism, and other re- 


ties mentioned above 
selfishness, and 
self-control, 
social 


interest in and 


lated qualities. 

It will be seen that much is expected from 
fact, 
where education has become a conscious factor 


the home as an educative agency. In 
in home life, it can exert greater force in the 
life of the individual than all the years of 
schooling combined. But it should be pointed 
out that not all education a child receives in 
he home is the result of conscious ¢ 
result of imitation and suggesti 
What his parents think and believe, the 
have faith and to which 


flort; 


much 


of it is the 


things in which they 
they react, even in the extremes of superstition, 
eo far in moulding the character of the indi- 
vidual. However, if his home training were 
confined to unconscious education the abilities 
and tendencies would lack the natural and nor 
mal development later achieve 
ments, and his mind, if not his body, would re- 


necessary to 


main childlike in character. 

Conscious education in the home thus be 
comes an important consideration and, to the 
degree that this is well planned and well di 
rected, the youth takes on those qualities that 
are later to serve him with profit. Types of 
conscious education that are commonly char- 
acteristic of home training may be listed as fol- 
[raining in domestie life which includes 
sewing and mending, 
bed-making, gardening, the 
raising of domestic animals, repair work of 


various sorts as well as building, all these dis- 


low Ss: 
dish-washing, 


cooking, 


house-cleaning, 


tributed according to sex but sometimes over- 
lapping; forms of proper conduct at the table, 
in the presence of guests, and on the street, 
with its 
problem; the inculeation of good 
habits of speech and reading; the place and 
force of habits of religious thought; the proper 
attitude of the different sexes toward each other; 
the laws of moral conduct; beneficial forms of 
play and recreation; and the future place of the 
child in the industrial life of the world outside. 

Now, home training may be, and frequently 
is, planned along lines that will develop the 
native tendencies into more or less permanent 
If these qualities are those that are 
important in the life of the teacher, they will 
have had a better opportunity to develop if the 


proper dress for various occasions, 


economic 


qualities. 


family boasts a number of children. For in- 
stance, if the play instinct is to develop into the 
qualities of unselfishness, self-control, the spirit 
of fairness, codperation, and kindred qualities, 
other children must be present from whom and 
through whom the lessons of successful living 
are to be learned. 

The quality of kindliness, whether or not it 
owes its strength to an instinctive tendency, will 
have been di veloped in varying degrees through 
with children, but more 
likely through the care of domestic animals. It 
has often been said that a man who is kind to a 
ly void of character, and 


association 


younger 


dog can not be entire 


45 


it has often been noted that in girls and women 
the mother instinct takes the form of a love and 
care for dogs or cats and less common pets. 
In this unmarried woman 
teacher who develops a love for children owes 
much to the mother instinct, the expression of 
which, however, must have been fairly free from 


connection, the 


discouragement during formative years. 

The qualities of responsibility, promptness, 
thoroughness, and a 
love for detail depend very much for the char- 


industriousness, directness, 
acter of their expression upon the experiences 
in the home, upon both unconscious and con 
scious educative factors, the power of example, 
To know 
whether these qualities are to function properly 


necessity, and purposive training. To 


in the experi neces of the teacher, it is necessary 
to know the degree of their de velopment in s0 
, ] 


far as it may be ascertained. Over-development 


of these may have led to their abandonment 
when home ties were partly or completely 
broken: unde r deve lopment always causes them 
to be displaced before they have begun to func 
tion properly. 

The other qualities listed—sincerity, sym 


pathy, patience, enthusiasm, optimism, idealism, 
indebted to 

As was 
important 
of the major instincts, is inseparably connected 
] tendenci Ss, and the 
out of it are 
limited by predominance of the instinct itself. 
That j 


than environment is 


and general social adaptability—aré 
the development of the social instinct 


pointed out, this y rhaps the most 


with all other instinctive 


strength of the qualities that grow 


heredity is sometimes a stronger force 
the effort to 
not able to 


arrive at them through instinctive tendency. A 


witnessed 1n 


create these qualities in one who 


teacher who has not learned the secret of social 


adaptability is not likely to be highly success 


ful, although sound scholarship sometimes off 


sets this incapacity. 
of the instinct of rivalry 


The encouragement 
IS perhaps the most delicate 


He re again 


n over-development and, unharnessed, 


problem in home 


education there w have been 


dang r 
it becomes the agency of combativeness, a trait 


sometimes quite undesirable. The presence of 


this instinct frequently involves the principle 
of motivation, wherein the youth is caused to 
emulation of 
Wisely 
handled this instinct may have come to wield a 
in the life of the potentially 
is trying to equal or to 


aspire to certain goals through 


other or older children and of parents. 


pows rful influence 
successful teacher who 


surpass the efforts of those already declared 
successful. 
Finally, it is well not to overlook the influ 


ence of the words or actions of other members 
of the 


gaged in teaching. 


family who are or who have been en 
The atmosphere of the home 
is always altered by the presence of a teacher 


and, to the degree that that teacher has been 


successful, the youth, through suggestibility, 


repetition, or prestige, may unconsciously begin 
the development of qualities that will later make 
Not only 


r both of the parents are oO! 


successful teaching possible to him. 
is true if one « 


' , : :' 
have been teachers but, added to it, is the un 


conscious assimilation of methods employed by 


the parents in directing conscious education. 


Much of our teaching certainly swayed by 


the power of example 


The causes for temporary success can not 


nfluences of the home but 


wavs be traced to the 
the causes for lasting nearly always 


success 


have their origin there. Further, the almost 
complete training of many children is being 
Continue n Page il 
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Educational Rank of the States, 1924 


Frank M. Phillips, George Washington University 


In January, 1925, the Bruce Publishing Are _ TABLE 3_ E 

. Hee ° STATE RANKS, 1924, IN CERTAIN ITEMS 
Company published a monograph by the writer 

on Educational Rank of States by Two Methods. 


\s that bulletin describes both methods, one by 


4 








e L = 
ize of index numbers, and the other a method = e 4 = ae c his 
: . ° ° = = ] = mG . on xz 
of ranking all points under consideration, only ws > a* Se - S ws “ 
: ° ° . . la bl . > re o¢ = TL. S wz a + x = 
brief descriptions will be given here. The index 4 e =f ; eece . 4 E 
‘ . r y : ti er , Sec vi} » © & = = 
method was first used by Col. Ayres in 1920, 2 he a 5 oS S 2 ges L ba 
. . =< = ” ome SD S = & cS - < 
md his results were published by the Russell os. o > 2 a 2% = Soa = i 
. z = = ope z ct ice E 5 
Sage Foundation. Both methods are based . 2 Bases: eae é BO oe 5 5 
5 : : ; a =sovs= iss Guzse 7 tos Hae L. — 
ipon ten points which deal with educational " a 3 ; ;. = 7 a? _ 
opportunity, school attendance, school] costs, and Alabama .. 46 49 38 48 3 17 17 16 46 "398 45 
py} ; 
; ea . S Tho ° _ aon APisona . 44 47 32 32 10 11 4 6 16 237 26 
ya limited degree, with results. Phe points are ‘arkansas 38 36 47 47 41 18 49 47 49 418 49 
set forth in the column headings of the tables California . & 1 8 34 36 1 $ 1 139 2 
. ‘ a ° . ° Colorado ., 20 1 4 23 5 23 10 18 6 160 s 
which follow. This article is intended to bring ne 
the state ranks 1 the school year ending Connecticut os ol 27 i 24 i aS a0 7 22 220 23 
he state ranks ip to the ool | ; S Delaware ........ 31 37 30 17 17 on 29 22 20 28 253 29 
June, 124. Table 1 gives state ranks in col- District of Columbia 15 11 14 13 10 4:5 Hy 5 4 13 161 7) 
= oe . . Florida 39 24 11 42 42 48 6 3 43 38 357 40 
wa 2? hw se Oo > rs. 3 é le : : 
imn 12 by use of index numbers. The financial Georgia $33 4 12 4 14 47 13 65 48 47 418 48 
‘tems in columns 6 to 10 have been divided by 
a vag : P 4] Idaho .. 4 31 15 36 38 9 24 24 23 24 228 24 
LioZ Whiledl represents the reciprocal ot the Illinois o o> 19 6 6 20 41 18 R 20 193 16 
purchasing power of the dollar for December, Indiana 12 1 9 5 25 32 21 2 11 2 169 11 
Ks ; ‘ Iowa ‘ 1 ” 11 14 18 16 42 19 29 14 173 13 
1923. Table 2, gives the data upon which ranks = Kansas 5 2 Ww 10 ”) 6 44 28 oT 19 173 14 
are det rmined by the other method. In column Kentucky 37 12 14 38 36 20 8 44 36 43 348 39 
é, teacher training students are those in public Louisiana 49 48 37 39 10 3h 2 35 35 41 361 41 
: ; ‘ er : a | | ie 21 15 6 { 1 oF $8 31 39 22 240 28 
high schools, state norma! a hools, state teach Maryland a 20) +5 26 16 rl 26 al) 14 17 81 258 2 
ers colleges, and other publie institutions that Massachusetts 27 2S 13 11 7 10 45) 16 5 18 210 22 
report such students. The item ranks appear = yiechigan 18 16 20 20 13 12 28 § 16 . 150 7 
Table 3. 3 » fin: state ranks bv the Minnesota 8 19 21 21 12 15 25 7 19 +) 156 6 
in Table 3, and the final | ! Mississippi 47 26 18 17 5 6 9 18 49 48 413 47 
mie thod of ranks are shown in column 12 of that Missouri . 10 18 OR 20 81 & 1 39 80 28 200) a2 
tabl Montana 3 10 17 22 29 27 38 21 26 23 256 31 
Lave, 
There is considerable agreement between the Nebraska . 2 8 24 23 24 2 49 23 31 17 203 19 
: Nevada ...... 32 ny 16 28 11 38 47 2 14 2 195 7 
state ranks as determined by these two methods. New Hampshire on “aq 2% 6 m7 a | 29 on oR vat) 285 34 
Seven states rank alike, ten differ by one oint, New Jersey 2 28 31 - - oy 16 3 3 5 153 5 
ven ae Seen ’ I New Mexico 45 433 39 34 os 17 if} 40 33 37 362 42 
six by two points, two by three points, Six by 
; . . OM at, New York.... 28 30 23 3 3 37 12 fi 1 4 146 4 
four points, Six by hive points. In all, 37 states North Carolina 42 32 19 43 43 44 1 29 42 40 375 43 
do not differ by more than five points in rank as North Dakota 11 20 29 20 33 nh 40 11 37 15 230 25 
| B : | . lex Ohio . : 16 14 S 2 1 oe 26 6 15 7 141 3 
shown by these two methods. xy the ndeX Oklahoma .. 24 33 34 41 35 1 14 36 32 36 286 35 
nethod, California is given first place, Nevada 
» Va Page Gere -o Oregon .. 2 8 15 22 31 13 15 21 11 167 10 
second, New York third, New Jersey fourth, Pennsylvania on a4 33 8 i) On 1) 13 2 27 200 21 
1: 7 >. ' ~ - leaks Rhode Island BD 38 35 1 1 26 37 26 9 30 238 2 
and Ohio tifth. By the me thod of ranks, Was h South Carolina 4S 113 16 49 19 32 3 43 45 4h 407 46 
netor = tirst, California second, Ohio third, South Dakota 7 i2 22 24 26 7 ) 12 34 10 189 15 
New York fourth, and New Jersey fifth. Thus, Tennessee i) 35 45 1% 41 1% 30 En 44 44 38S 
four states get into the first five places by both Texas 3 27 25 10 al 1s 7 7 0 ay 315 37 
Utah 0 6 10 19 30 1? 10 30 22 2% 203 20 
ethods. Vermont 17 17 7 18 7 24 20 11 3S ah 254 30 
: te Virginia 41 11 40 37 a0 14 4 12 41 4. 341 88 
Changes Since 1918 
It is ditheult to show improve ment in educa Washington i 10 5 27 14 } 27 17 10 12 132 1 
we . . , West Virginis s4 2 4 1 4 2 ] 3S a4 a4 301 36 
mal conditions by a comparison of ranks. A’ wiceonsin 14 OK) o 9 T 27 1 26 171 12 
mparison of the index numbers of 1918 with Wyoming . 10 7 1s 25 21 ii) 4 Y 2h 3 201 18 
} QoL 3 10% P ana } . , = ° . ° ‘ » ° 
ose of 1924 indicates that Montana is the only out a well planned program. The public schools amount of per capita income from which taxes 
t t hat ‘ ran ca Tha 1 ; xx for > am » . pl , : : as 
state show a decrease. The 1918 index for are no exception. The following Table 4, gives may be paid. Columns 7 and 8 show that these 
? ‘ stata > P or OQ» . ie P, yA © ° . . . 
' at state is 63.00, and for 1924 it Is 95.02, @ the per cent the school population is of the total groups pay a school dollar upon approximately 
reduction of 7.9 per cent. It is to be remem- population, school expenditures per capita of $200 of wealth, and from $48 of income. The 


bered that tive of the ten points used in making population, per capita income, per capita wealth, corresponding figures for the United States as 


a cae se Cinawinds ‘tome The ‘ = . ace tae lee ee 
ie index numbers are financial items. Phe and some other related items. rhe tabulation a whole are $179.57 and $38.58. As these south- 


Nnanecla data, however, have been deflated to 


eo 


is inserted to show whether or not specific ern groups are handicapped by a larger per- 














' meet the reduction in the purchasing ante of groups of states, which generally rank low, are centage of school children, an adjustment is de- 
he dollar. The actual school expenditures in doing their share in the matter of school sirable to show what the school expenditures 
Montana decreased from $88.93 per child of support. would amount to upon a per capita basis, pro- 
school age in 1918, to $65.75 in 1924. Montana 
eld first place in 1918, and 30th place in 1924. DISTRIBUTION OF eS oe AND SCHOOL COSTS® 
The lowest increase is in New Mexico, where 
the 1924 index is 7.8 per cent higher than that ES. e. 5 i 
lor 1918. The inerease in lowa is 15.3 per cent; Ss == = = : r- 7 : 
in Utah, 16.0 per cent; in Vermont, 16.4 per t Ae Es “3 : == c : a. i L™ 
Cent; 11 Idaho, 17.8 per cent; in North Dakota, ~% a 2a = 3 = = - z= == s 
18.7 per cent; and in New Hampshire, 19.0 per =) £¢ =e = = = = ot =* - 
cent. In all others it is more than twenty per 36 en 4 ae C © si sé E 
cent, the United States as a whole showing an = ps in 2s = = Ey e's é 
nerease over 1918 of 34.2 per cent. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 s A 
‘ . : ° Tr ‘ aa United States... 26.2 N76 $16.25 $ 62.04 S627 $2,018 $35.58 $179.57 $38.58 
Phe ighest increase is in California, 56.2) Wostern ....... 933 62.4 24.39 104.61 716 3,748 29.36 153.67 33.01 
rer cnt; the next in Maryland, 654 per cent; North vies: 34 3 a hae ee a ee 
then Delaware, 55.2 per cent; Nevada, 52.3 per south Atlantic.. 30.2 51.6 9.89 32.76 163 2.000 16.81 203.13 40.61 176.22 
cent; North Carolina, 51.1 per cent; and New ‘South Central.. 31.0 51.0 8.76 28.21 #25 1,665 18.52 190.07 41.01 160.64 
York, 50.1 per cent. The remainder show an It is observed that the southern groups of vided each group had a percentage of school 
nerease of less than fifty per cent. The revised states have a larger percentage of school popu population similar to that of the United States 
ndexe= for the United States are: 1918, 44.34; lation, and consequently a smaller percentage of as a whole. The data then, in columns 7 and 8 
1920, 44.73; 1922, 57.15; and for 1924, 59.51. adults to support schools, than have the other are adjusted to a standard population, and the 
School Expenditures groups. These southern groups have also a_ results given in columns 9 and 10. These two 
rh iccess of any project depends largely smaller amount of per capita wealth upon (Concluded on Page 141) 
_— ing sufficient funds available to carry which taxes may be assessed, and a smaller *From Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 42, 1925 
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A Neglected Aspect in Uniform Classification of 
chool Disbursements 


H. H. Kirk, Superintendent of City Schools, Faribault, Minn. 


lhe point of view presented in the following 
article may appeal to many readers as a matter 
of common knowledge. To the writer, however, 
the situation presents itself as one upon which 
a common understanding has not been reached, 


n spite of the abundant literature upon the sub 
ject. 


thought 


schools 


lhe writer is, 


In what follows, the writer has no 
of eriticizing the heads of any of the 
whose figures are presented 
doubtless, ist as able to eriticism as any of 


the others. However, it may be just as well to 


let the figures speak for themselves. 

he original object of this stud) secure 
some comparative figures for use in the annual 
report to the board of educatior \ rdingly, 
fifteer etters were sent to cities arving in 
popuiation Trot ten thousand 1 twent thou 
sand Capit itla and debt. s¢ ce were 
mitted, 1 thi ( t sucl 
disburse ‘ na tf 
hether d d ! t barked 
upo!l | ! ! f el nd 
has erected ! ‘ 
ind I Ont ld I he 

Repli: eceived n cit nd 
h each °¢ fi Thi t ‘ nt ! hed tl 
1924-25 tot ene nt tructiona 
service neration. maintenance ed rges 
aux ( el attend 
ance The eight tie e figure e con 


if the cities studied 


TABLE I Average Daily Attendance 


City 4.D.A 
A 1,86 
B 2,211 
Cc 1,398 
D 4,252 
BE 775 
F 4,522 


G 
H 1,993 
[he per capita costs in each of the tables that 
follow are based upon the figures of average 
daily attendance given above. 
‘he first set of figures is that of general con- 
rhe tirst set of f that of I ] I 
trol. The table below shows the gross total spent 
for general control, and this figure is, in turn, 
cost per pupil in average 
f the total 


which goes to general control is also given. 


translated into the 


daily attendance. The percent 


rABLE IIl—General Control 


Per Cent 
City Gross Amount Per Capita of Total 
A $10,644.39 $5.71 4.59 





K 15,689.7 4.95 
Cc 6,443.29 57 
D 13,789.14 3.83 
E 8,495.00 3.00 
F 10,196.05 3.04 
G 9,019.75 3.67 
H 7,433.20 29 
Some oddities mmediately suggest them 


selves For example, why is it necessary for 


‘ity D to pay fifty per cent or thereabouts more 


r ge ntrol than city F, which has almost 
e san erage daily atte ndance / Why should 
there be a disparity between city B and 
city G, e school population is almost 
the same / lo cities A and H, with almost 


similar enrol differ so strikingly in per 


apita eost ot zg ntrol ¢ 
Table III deals the cost of instructional 


service He re, of « e, Salary schedules, dif- 


f load per t , and other factors, 





may intervene. However, a range of from 





».74 in city E up to $89.75 on the part of city 
B, is a very striking one, and one that, to the 
writer, indicates something more than merels 
differences in salaries and pupil load. 


TABLE Il1l—Instructional Service 


Per Cent 

City Gross Amount Per Capita of Total 
A $142,243.45 $76.35 61.46 
B 198,445.64 89.75 61.18 
Cc 102,952.86 73.64 73.16 
Dp 255,815.48 60.17 71.05 
E 210,420.73 55.74 75.36 
} 256,431.53 56.71 76.56 
G 187,891.97 78.74 76.53 


H 121 481.36 60.95 53.70 
Cities A and H are on a par as far as loca 


tion, average dai Vv att ndance, 


and other facts 


known to the writer are cones rned, al d yet the 


additional cost of almost sixteen dollars per 


lal lV presents the case for operating costs 
rABLE IV—Operation 
Per Cent 
City Gross Amount Per Capita of Total 
A $20,900.81 $16.04 12.91 
BR 5 408.10 16.11 11.09 
( ©1 096.45 15.09 14.98 
LD 54,447.89 12.81 15.12 
I 40,443.41 10.71 14.19 
} 1S OORG 995 13.8 
G 27 372.78 11.47 11.15 
HI 7.468.0 13.78 12.14 
He re lve ! I I ( seven de 
rs per pup 7 1M ting ets from 89.95 t 
ai li pel I Ip I erave d V atte! lar é 
We find also or hool giving as high as fiftee 
el ert T =a 7 l ae ne expenses T pera 
t t ‘ I ther opel tes TO! Signs ove! 
eleven pe! ent f the tot ’ nit expenst f 
tie S( s I} S reé resents i liffere? é rf 
ne ! + 1m ent y terme Ney ntages 


rregularities. One maintains its plant 
for as low as $1.81 per pu] \nothe cated, 
the wa n the same stat nd in the same 
ectlor t that state on res S1l1l.05 per pup 
One school devotes only 1.62 per cent of its 
total current expense to maintenance, while 


nother devotes over eight per emt 


rABLE V—Maintenance 
Per Cent 





City Gross Amount Per Capita of Total 
A $6,656.02 $3.57 2.86 
B 25,610.68 11.58 8.01 
Cc 3,914.86 2.80 2.78 
D 6.12 7.22 
E +.06 5.43 
ry . 40 1.49 
( 3.15 3.06 
I 3,600.76 1.81 1.62 


I 
Fixed 


greatest 


charges is a function that presents the 


school, with an 


irregularity. One 
average dailv attendance of 4.252, can devote 
so little to this function as .33 per cent per 
pupil, while another city, separated by only a 


state boundary line, finds $29.45 per pupil 


neces 





sary 
rABLE Vi—Fixed Charges 
Per Cent 
City Gross Amount Per Capita of Total 
A $26,117.50 $14.02 11.29 
B $4,000.00 19.90 13.67 
( 3,162.01 2.26 2.21 
ID 33 46 
I V4 1.25 
F 1.09 1.58 
G ” OR 2.03 
H 98,656.08 29.43 25.94 
One city devotes less than one pe ent of its 


total outgo to fixed charges, vhile another city 
shows twenty-six per cent, or one-fourth of its 
disbursements, in tixed charges. 


The Same anomalies ean be found n lable 


VII 
TABLE Vil—Auxiliary Agencies 
Per Cent 
City Gross Amount Per Capita of Total 
\ $15,954.63 3.5 6.89 


3,109.08 1.41 1.10 


— 
~*~ 


3,206.01 2.29 2.28 
LD 8,500.23 1.97 2.32 
E 4,731.09 1.25 1.67 
F 1,978.88 43 59 
( 8,763.22 } 67 3.56 
H 7,471.97 74 31 





Auxiliary agencies in city F cost as low gs 
A3 per cent per pupil. In city A, the citizens 
are paying more than nineteen times as much 
per pupil. 
city A are 
library service or recreational attention / 


Tables Vill and 6. are pre sented, in sun 


mary, tor the read rs’ Conve niencs 


Does this mean that the pupils in 


vetting nineteen times as much 


rABLE Vili—Recapitulation 


Per capita osts. base on average dally attendance 
Total 
(ren Inst. Opera- Mainte- Fixed Aux. per 

City con ser tion nance charges agen. cap.cost 
A 5.71 76.35 16.04 3.57 14.02 8.56 124.25 
Bh 7.00 SUT5 1.11 11.58 19.90 1.41 145.84 
( 4.61 73.04 15.00 2.80 2.26 2.29 100.69 


I) 3.25 60.17 12.81 6.12 3 R4 85 
I 2.25 74 10.71 $065 4 2 74.95 
F 2.25 56.71 9.95 3.40 1.09 43 73.22 

: { 11.47 15 2 08 8 67 102.89 


H ‘ OOD 13.78 1.81 20.45 3.74 113.44 





TABLE IX\—Recapitulation 
e ot tf t | ‘ 


tag going to various fun ons 


Total 
Gen Inst. Opera- Mainte- Fixed Aux, per 
City con serv tion nance charges agen. cap.cost 
A Sno 61.46 12.01 oe RG 11.29 6.89 100 
B $95 61.18 11.09 801 13.67 1,10 100 
( 4.57 73.16 14.98 2.78 2.21 2.28 100 
I) S 71.05 15.12 7.22 46 2.32 100 
I ") 7.36 14.19 5.4 1.25 1.67 10 
F 4 7H. 13.54 1.69 1.58 50 100 
G a7 1 11.15 % 2 0) ‘ 1% 
H , 7 12.14 1 25.94 ] 10 
| ‘ t dy \ T 
eced ! mes ) perating 
’ nm «4 > ! ‘ ther rarad 
] g2 
| tel 3 ted some t se} is 
n aque ’ nd knows t , 3 f thy 
yay The nelus n t rt e Col 
} } 
mon } Clic n nnu reports dad scnool sul 
vevs, of making compat I n 1 basis of pe 
Capita cost by nections 18 tar trom a Tauitiess 
process \\ ere ( nd ne scl 0] ] Pl n ger 
era ntro ve not justified in assuming 
that the superintendent in that city has sur- 
rounded himself with a superfluous army of 
stenographers and office boys. It may mean that 
. ‘ . . , . ‘* , 
the superintendent, in allocating his disburs« 
ments, figures the high school princip inde 
general control, rather than under instructional 
service, 


lo tind one city running high in fixed « 


harges 
does not necessarily mean that the local insur- 
ance men are fattening their purses by exces- 
It may mean 


that the superintendent is charging 


ive coverage of school buildings. 
nly this, 
up repayment of long term loans or bonds under 
the head of fixed charges. The disparity in 
operating and maintenance costs may not mean 
that the local board is necessarily careless in 
awarding contracts for repair and paint jobs, 
but that the concepts of maintenance and opera- 
tion are not clear in the mind of the one who 
records the disbursements. For example, lum- 
ber may be purchased for kindling, for repairs, 
or for use in the manual training department. 
In each case it would be classified as an ex- 
pense of operation, maintenance, or instruction, 
respective ly. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, that 
whe n such ¢ xpressions as ge neral control, main- 
used, all 
about the same thing. 


lhis condition points to the need of a dictionary 


tenance, operation, and the like, are 
ae 


persons are not taiking 


of terms, or some such device, which may be 
used until the habit becomes well established, 
of viewing school costs in a uniform fashion. 
No system of uniform disbursements will solve 
the difficulty until school executives get down 
fundamental 


concepts. Until such a time, the process of 


to a common understanding of 


comparison of costs is liable to serious error, 
and the progress of the science of school finance 


will be just so much retarded. 
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Perhaps the most significant development con 
cerning the pay of public school teachers and 
officers during the past fiftv vears is the evolu 
tion of the idea of a basic single salary schedule 
[he idea did not spring full-born from the mind 
of any one person. Like other ideas and prac 
tices, it has grown bv slow aceretions. 

Before 


no schedules ot 


the Civil War there were practically 
The 
then for 
and the poorhouse take the hindmost. 


any kind in education. 


policy followed was every teacher 
himselt 
The lions roared, were heard, and usually wer 
fed. 


unheard and they were ruthlessly allowed the 


But the feeble bleat of the poor lambs was 


privilege of starving to death. Personal, social, 
political, charitable, and religious influences 
were brought to bear for, or against, the candi 
date and professional equipment was largels 
gnored [hese practices still prevail in hun 
dreds of school districts. Each teacher take 
y] e can get, and the board pays what it 
has to } ind no more. 


The Progress Toward the Basic Single Salary 
Idea 
| sm inatic f such ¢ ] 
and injustices of such a pol 


cities fifty 


The limitations 


ey became evident in a few large 


years ago. School officers conceived the idea 
of a salary schedule for different groups of per 
sonne! loday there are almost as many dif 
ferent kinds of schedules as there are cities. In 
some cities there are separate and distinet 


schedules for kindergarten, primary, interme- 


diate, junior high school, senior high school, 
auxiliat ind fresh air teachers. These sched 
ules have, like Topsy, just “grown.” Each city 


unto itself and attempts to solve its 


is a iaWw 


problem in its own way. Many schedules are 


formulated by those who have some 
bias that they believe should be rec- 


appare ntl 
hobby 


ognized Others are made by those who have 


never studied and applied the principles under 


lying the making of salary schedules. Some 


board of edueation takes the matter 


times the 


into its own hands. Various ideas have come 


to prevail only to give way to other ideas as 
they were evolved. Old schedules have been 
revamped and new schednles adopted. Grad 


1) - 
ually during the past hity years progress has 


been made toward the idea of a_ basic single 


salary schedule. 


Phe phrase basic single salary schedule as 


used in this paper means a schedule of salaries 
covering all elassroom teachers in kindergarten 
and grades one to twelve, inclusive, regardless 
of sex, position, grade or subject taught. It 
means equal pay for equal work, equal merit, 
equal service, and equal academic 


The term basic 


ength of 
and professional preparation. 
means that the single salary schedule for teach- 
ers is the one used as a basis for the building of 
salary schedules for all other groups of per 
sonne!|, 
The Principles Upon Which the Single Salary 
Schedule is Based 

rhe single salary schedule is based upon the 
follow ng principles which the writer believes 
are fundamental in building a salary schedule 
for teachers: 


Minima. 


A minimum age, certificate, amount 


and kind of training should be required of all 
beginners. By insisting upon high minimum 


standards the profession of teaching, like the 
protess1 
the nistry, 
therefor ’ 


ns of law, medicine, engineering, and 
the and, 
the social and economie status of its 


elevates competency 


members 

It t ows that eve ry beginning teacher is en- 
titled a minimum salary that will provide a 
reaso) e living wage and a standard of living, 


Arguments and Principles Favoring the Single 
Salary Schedule 


E. EF. Lewis, Superintendent of Schools, Flint, Mich. 

















E. E. LEWIS, 
iperintendent of Schools, 
Flint, Mich, 
hich Wi atti people of retinement and 
ibility to teaching 
Fauality of oppo Other factors being 
the same, the teaches n one grade should ré 
ceive as much salary as the teacher in any othe 


school is no evidence 


The re 


nthe lower vrades needs 


grade or division 


showing that teachet! 


less training for her work than is needed by a 
high schoo! teache r he training should dif 
fer in kind but not necessarily in amount 


trained 


There is 


teachers in 


reason to believe that highly 


the kindergarten and elementary 
grades pay their way by making the experiences 
of children Should it that the 


prevailing difference in between ele 


richer appear 
training 


mentary and high school teachers is sound, the 


single salary schedule provides for the dif 
ference. 

{dvancement Salary increases and attain 
uble maxima should be so arranged that (a) 


they offer a career in teaching: (b) they induce 
the best young men and women from the high 
school to prepare for teaching, and (c) they se 


cure constant improvement during the time of 


teaching. 


Every successful teacher should tind it pos 
sible to pass from a mere living wage, to an 
economic-independence or saving wage, and 
from that to a cultural wage. ‘The second of 


these, the economic-independence wage, should 
provide the teacher with a salary adequate to 
meet her necessary expenses and<those of her 
dependents, with margin enough to provide for 
necessary professional advancement, and above 
The 


third, or cultural wage, should be enough to pro- 


that, a margin for saving and investment. 


vide economic independence and still allow for 


travel, additional study, and a_ reasonable 
amount of the best of music, literature, and art; 
thus, to keep the teacher a true representative 
of the best of the social inheritance of the race. 

Training. The more and the better the aca 


demie and professional preparation a_ teacher 
possesses, other factors being equal, the more 
sched 
in general prepara 


the 


tnayv not always 


salary she should receive. Every salary 


ule should recognize the value of training. 


more time and money spent 


tion, the larger should be the return upon 


A “vear’ 


mean exactly the same but 


investment. s training 


it is a more constant 


and better defined measure than many other 
elements affecting the salary of teachers. Where 
t 1s necessary for teacl e! to hy: ve special 
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training in addition to her regular training, as 
in the teaching of special subjects and groups, 
the additional salary paid to such a teacher 
should be enough to warrant the additional in 


vestment of time and money necessary to se 
cure this special training. In other words, 


should be 


with what they invest in themselves. 


teachers paid in part in accordance 


Rape rience. The more successful experience 
«a teacher has had, other factors being equal, the 
Teachers, as 
improve rapidly during the first few 


vears of their experience, then more slowly until 


more salary she should receive. 


il class. 


a point is reached beyond which improvement is 
still indi 
vidual The 


alue of inereased experience should be recog 


slower. However, there are many 


exceptions to this general rule. 


nized in a salary schedule, regardless of where 


btained, or the amount. 
Verit 


the salary 


There should be enough flexibility in 


schedule to provide extra pay for 
teachers of extra ability. In other words, merit 
should be recognized, other factors being equal ; 
teachers should realize that the top is open. In 
creases should not be given automatically to al 
teachers retained in the system. Instead they 
hould serve to encourage constant improvement 
during the time of service. 

the 


wherever possible, equal pay 


Sex. setween sexes there should be, 


for equal merit, 
equal training, equal experience, and equa! 


work. rhis that should bh 


based primarily upon the salaries which will at 


means schedules 


tract and hold capable men. 


The Basis of Prevailing Salary Schedules 
lhe prevailing wage schedule for teachers in 
({merica is based upon celibacy. The general 
assumption is that the vast majority of teachers 
are unmarried, that they have no dependents, 


and have merely to take care of themselves. 
The general assumption prevails through al! 
rural districts, the smaller towns and villages 


throughout the United States, and even in many 
It is a 


education and 


cities. tradition which has grown up in 
it is difficult to eliminate. 
leachers have 


thie 


been recruited largely from 
Girls boys they 


scarcely be called young men and women 


high school. and can 
are 
just on the threshold of life and it is not ex 
pected that they should earn more than a mere 
living for themselves. Boards of education and 
officers of boards, faced with the necessity of 
making the money available go as far as pos 
This is a 
condition that will not be remedied immediately. 
The idea of celibacy must be dissipated. It is 


not fair to assume that because a person is un 


sible, have hired these young people. 


married no one depends upon him for support. 

In most places, it is not yet possible to im 
mediately wipe out all of the distinction be- 
tween the salaries of men and of women of the 
same experience, training, merit, and position. 
Such distinctions have not yet been completely 
wiped out in trade, industrial, profession, and 
other lines and it is difficult for education to 
advance much beyond the prevailing practices 
of other occupations. In many places where the 
so-called “single salary schedules” are in opera- 
tion, it is found necessary and expedient to add 
extra emoluments for extra-assigned duties in 
order to secure and retain male teachers of a 
satisfactory caliber. 


Advantages of a Single Salary Schedule 


\ singl salary schedule does not pay the 


wage to all regardless of differences in 
It provides a 
1utomatically ap 


merit, ‘ xperle nee, and training. 


nstant differential which 
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plied as differences im merit, experience, and 
training appear. The arguments in favor of a 
basic single salary schedule may be summarized 
as follows: 


l The 


iven attainments is as valuable as the work of 


work of one classroom teacher of 
another teacher of equal attainments. 
2. The the 


transfer of teachers without financial loss, from 


single salary schedule permits 
a position to which they are not adapted, to a 
position more suited to their abilities and in 
terests. School superintendents, supervisors and 
principals are personnel officers whose privilege 
A teacher 
is interested in and has 


it is to help teachers find themselves. 
who is doing what he 
marked capacity to efficient and 
The hap 


piness and efficiency of classroom teachers de 


do, is more 


happier than he would be otherwise. 


pend largely upon the personnel work of their 
superiors. 
be lost 


To be happy as a worker one must 
in his work. One is more likely to be 
lost in his work if it is suited to his best capaci 
ties and interests. If one is lost in his work, he 


is more efficient und therefore he will do more 
and better work and, in the long run, earn more 
‘Because he earns more, he is better equipped to 
provide himself and his dependents with those 
physical and cultural advantages which in turn 
contribute to his happiness. This again reacts 
favorably upon his mental attitude and conse 
quently upon his power to produce. It is a 
spiral making continuously for increased pro 
duetion and for greater personal happiness.” 


3. The single salary schedule dignifies ele 
mentary education and the position of the ele 
teacher. It 
the 
teacher and thus builds up the idea of a 


mentary school makes possible a 
school 


life 


higher maximum for elementary 


eareer in education 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


$. The 
lished 


superintendents and school officers. 


single salary schedule, once estab 


and financed, is easier t 


» Operate by 
The super 


intendent and the board know exactly what a 
person with a given amount of training, ex 


perience, and merit is paid and many of the 


jealousies salaries 


petty over are eliminated. 
The budget can be predicted in advance. That 
this is true is the universal opinion of super 
intendents in cities where single salary sched 
ules have been adopted. 

5. The single salary schedule tends to elimi 


If teach 
paid according to the grade or school 
division, they naturally form in bloes and seek 
the advancement of the bloe before the interest 
of the entire staff. 


6. The single salary schedule usually has a 


nate blocs among classroom teachers. 


ers are 


higher maximum and _ therefore emphasizes 


higher standards of professional attainment, 


study and growth. 


7 The single salary schedule is favored not 
only by elementary but by high school and 


junior high school teachers on the ground that 


it is simply justice in pay in accordance with 
merit, training, and experience. 

5. Single salary schedules practically elimi 
nate politics of the “spoils” variety with. refer 
ence to salaries paid. 


9, A 


teachers 


schedule for classroom 
the 


salary schedules for other groups of personnel. 


salary 


the 


single 


forms basis for invention of 


Heads of departments, supervisors, principals 
and assistant principals, nurses, special teach 
ers, supervisory and administrative officers come 
up from the classroom. There should be a basie 
schedule upon which other schedules are built. 
The schedules for other than classroom teachers 
should be equated and related to this one basi 
single salary schedule 


for classroom teachers 


The Trend of Opinion on Schoolroom Ventilation 
The Buffalo Conference Debate 


Lhe 
and the newer conceptions of that science were 


diseussed at the recent convention of the Ameri 


evolution of the science of ventilation 


an Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi 
interesting discussions. 


this 


neers, resulting In most 


\ttention to the subject is intensified at 


time since the open window and the univent 
system have come to the foreground and have 
challenged the elaborate mechanical devices 
which have been instailed in school buildings 


throughout the United States. 

The diseussion engaged in by the society was 
mainly centered on an address delivered by Dr. 
(. EK. A. Winslow, professor of health of the 
Yale School of Medicine. 


expert served as the chairman of the New York 


The distinguished 


State Commission on Ventilation whose report 
those identified 
ith the heating and ventilating industry. 


excited much interest among 

In his address Prof. Winslow pointed out that 
“for many years the science of ventilation was 
hased on the conceptions of the German hy 
1862 first enun 
effects of the air 


of a badly ventilated room were due to alleged 


von i ttenkofer who in 
that the 


vienist, 
ciated the view evil 
organic poisons excreted into the atmosphere 
the body, and that the object of 


ventilation was the removal of these poisons by 


from human 


dilutions with fresh air.” 
The idea 


| nited 


vas accepted by the engineers in the 


States, resulting not only in the plan 


ning and construction of ventilating devices but 


I the enactment ot Jaws supporting air dilu 
met with 


that on the first of Jan 


tion standard The movement has 


remarkable success, so 


rary, 1925, there ere 24 states with laws or 
regulations specifying more or less definite 


standards for school ventilation the 


the stand- 


based on 


Pettenkofer theory In nine states, 


ard was written into the statute law, in seven it 


was a regulation of the state educational au 


thorities, in five of the state health department 
and in three in other official 


bodies. It is true 
that these laws or regulations often apply only 
communities or 
buildings, vet as Prof. J. R. MeLure 
the 


result 


to certain classes of types of 


has shown, 


in his valuable monograph on ventilation 


of school buildings, the general has been 


to impose positive fan ventilation capable of 


furnishing an air supply of 30 cu. ft. per minute 
upon a very large proportion of the schools of 


the United States. Out of the 700 school build 


ings constructed between 1918 and 1925 in the 
large cities of the country, 73 per cent were 
equipped with systems of this type. 

“Science, however, is a progressive, not a 


static thing, and while the Pettenkofer theory 
was in process of crystallization in the form of 
said Prof. Winslow, “the 
which it founded 


researches ot 


restrictive legislation,” 


whole basis on Was had been 


undermined by the more modern 


physiologists.” 


He describes experiments made by the New 
York Commission and the results achieved, and 
coneludes by that “we find 
then, face to face with the fact that plenum 
ventilation providing 30 ecu. ft. of ai 


saving ourselves, 


air per min 
ute per child, in the ordinary schoolroom, is not 


only economically wasteful but fundamentally 


harmful to the health of the school child, since 


it lnplies and involves an overheated atmos 


phere; and if such a degree of air supply is need 
less the system of fan ventilation itself becomes 
unnecessary. I believe, therefore, that the state 
laws and regulations requiring the installation 
of systems of this type, wise and judicious as 
they seemed in the light of the knowledge of 25 
vears today wholly 


ago, are 


unjustified and 


harmtul, and that it is the duty of all of us to 
see that they are promptly repealed. 


Mr. Perry West, 


the subiect said: 


an engineer, in discussing 
“Prof. Winslow estimates that 
over 85,000,000) is spent 


installation of 


per vear for the need- 


less mechanical ventilation 
United States, 


and if these fan systems were all run it would 


throughout the schools of the 
entail a further waste of $200,000 per vear. 
“No detailed figures are given and it would. 
of course, entail much more time and study than 
can be given these matters here to arrive at any 
definite conclusion so far as these claims are 


concerned. I do not think, however, that any 


thing could be much further from the truth, 
which | think can be shown by a few simple 
mathematical caleulations. 1 do not believe 


that Dr. Winslow or we are prepared to say 
whether the 30 eu. ft., are right or wrong. 

“We either do or do not need ventilation in 
our schools, and I believe we all agree that we 
Granting this, the only way to get it is to 
have state 


the 


do. 
laws, which detine the requirements 
methods which shall be tor the 
attainment and maintenance of these require 


and used 
ments.” 

Dr. EE. V. Hill of Chieago contended that the 
studies made by the New York State Commis 
sion involved detective svstems of ventilation. 
“There was only one room in the entire series 
where the mechanical system was anywhere near 
standard,” he said. “The only other test [ am 
acquainted with, where window ventilation was 
compared with an efficient fan ventilated school, 
was in the Angell School in Detroit. 
made 


Here we 
( laborate 


very preparations for tests, 
using rooms in the same building, some fan 
ventilated and some window ventilated. We 
started our test in February some years ago. 


After running about six weeks the teachers went 
on strike 
lated 


and refused to teach in window venti- 
complaining of colds and troubles 
kind and another and all the 


rooms, 


ot ome tests were 


discontinued. 
“Looking at this question in a broad light it 
that there should be 


between‘ the methods of 


seems to me no distinction 


made ventilation pro 


vided the conditions in the rooms ventilated are 


carried constant Mechanical ventilation is ] 
think the method of the future. The keynote 
of mechanical ventilation is control. With 
mechanically ventilated rooms nothing is left 
tc chance. With the window ventilated rooms 
nothing is left but chance.” 

Dr. Winslow in his rebuttal remarks said: 


“ae | See it only 


questions which divide us. 


there are fundamental 
The first is whether 


an effective te mperature of 66 degrees, however 


two 


arrived at, by whatever combination of tempera- 

ture, humidity, and air motion, is equally satis 

factory.” 
“If this 


that we are 


conclusion is justified, if it proves 


feeling that a low flow of 


cool air is better than 


right in 
a high flow of warm air, 
then inevitably the 30 eu. ft., standard falls by 
the wayside, as at least needless if not harmful, 
and no atom of new evidence has been presented 
here of any kind to show that the 30 eu. ft. of 
air standard is necessary for health or comfort. 
The second point is whether you can obtain a 
low flow of cool air by the method of modified 
window-gravity We found in ex 


periments lasting over yvears and in 


ventilation. 


hundreds 


of schoolrooms that we could obtain excellent 
results by that method. Very likely you ean 
obtain equally good results by some other 


method, but you have 
“We ought to 


we can. 


got to show us. 
get together on this thing if 
I should welcome, as I have said, co- 
operation in the working out of reasonable alter- 
native standards. Those standards must be based 
not on opinions, not on eloquence but on the 
actual evidence of experience and experiment 


(Concluded on Page 141) 
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Relations of Business and Educational Departments in Local 


School Districts 


W. N. Decker, Secretary of School Board, Altoona, Pa. 


Phe N. E. A. has recently authorized the ap 
yointment of a “The 
proper relationship between city superintendents 


commission to study 
{ schools and city school business managers.” 
The following seven men compose this commis 
sion: Dr. Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of 
the Washington, D. C., 
president of the Department of Superintendence 
n the N. E. A.; Dr. George D. 
Columbia; Supt. 

Beveridge, Hon. John J. 
(™nited States Commissioner of Education; Dr. 


schor rls, and present 
Strayer, of 
John D. 


Tigert, 


( ‘ollege, 
Omaha; 


leachers 


Thomas FE. Finnegan, formerly State Superin- 
rendent of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania; 
Mr. Ernest Greenwood, member of the schoo! 
hoard in and Secretary of the 
National Conference of Highway Safety; and 
Mr. Elliott H. Goodwin, resident vice president 
f the U. S. 


Washington, 


Chamber otf Commerce. 

As considerable has arisen be / 
tween the educational and business department 
wer the question of authority and responsi 


controversy 


bility, the findings of this commission will b 
.waited with interest by the school world. 

In Pennsylvania the great majority of secre 
taries represent fourth class districts, and third 
lass districts without district superintendents. 
\ few score represent larger districts that have 
The difference in 
haracter of work between part-time secretaries, 


listrict superintendents. 


supervision of county 
full-time 


f districts under the 


-uperintendents, and secretaries, of 
listricts that have their own district superin 
tendents, naturally divides the subject under 
There is one point 
Whether the 


is one 
All per- 


liscussion into two parts. 
ommon to both groups, however. 
listrict be small, the 


large or wetary 


if the principal public servap%Ain it. 
sonal feelings and ambitions should be set aside, 
ind the secretary should assist the superintend 
ent in setting up such relations between them 
result in the most efficient service to the 
schools of the district 


is will 
The part time secretary of the smaller dis 
trict, in a very large sense, is the chief executive 
flicer of the 


superintendent’s 


school district. He is the county 


lone arm through whom he 


district in his absence from 
fact, 
juired to perform many functions that are per 
the district 
arger district. Such secretary, however, must 
that 
responsible for the educational policies of his 
He must leave this to the county su- 
perintendent, who is the professional expert over 
his district. 


perates in such 


the distriet. In such a secretary is re 


formed by superintendent in a 


realize he is only a layman, and is not 


district 


He must be punctual and accurate 
n making district reports to the county super- 
diligent in distributing books 
ind supplies, so that the work assigned by the 


ntendent, and 

superintendent may progress unhindered. 
But the district 

secretaries in 


relations between superin- 


tendents full-time larger 


and 


districts are more complicated. It is true that 
the line of demareation between the business 
ifice and the educational office is not well de- 
ined It is by no means clear even to the 
ecupants of these offices. Patrons, and even 


members of school boards, frequently get super- 
ntendents and secretaries into embarrassing 
situations by expecting, or requiring of them 
luties and responsibilities that rightly belong 

to one or the other. 
lr} Pennsylvania code uses seven full sec- 
tor defining the powers and duties of the 
sect The most pertinent phrase is, “He 
shi ve general supervision of all the busi- 
of School Board 


Re efore the state Association 
re it Harrisburg, February 9, 1926. 
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Secretary of the School Board 
Altoona, Pa. 


DECKER, 


ness ulfairs of the district, subject to the in 
structions and directions of the board of school 
directors.” 


trict 


The code recites the duties of dis 
superintendents in a few brief, poorly 
detined lines, most pertinent of which are, “And 
also such (duties) as shall be required by the 
board.” 

In the common controversy over whether the 
superintendent or the secretary is “King-Bee” 
in school business administration, it would 
seem, therefore, that the superintendent is easily 
worsted on the face of the argument based on 
findings in the code. Yet, we find many school 
superintendents, in Columbia and other grad- 
uate schools, taking courses in school business 
administration, while only a few school business 
officials take them. Some one has said faceti 


ously that it is a good thing so many superin 








tendents take these cours¢ because they know 


so little about schoo! bu 


CSS, 





But when we study this question in the light 
of its historical setting it presents a somewhat 
different phase. This gives us the viewpoint to 
which the writer holds. 

Pennsylvania’s school system was established 
The office of 
county superintendent was established by law in 


the 50’s, with 


in the early 30’s, a century ago. 


merely supervising authority. 
There never has been much power or executive 
attached to this this 
managerial authority was originally 
the where most of it 
remains to the present time, except only as the 
boards, by 


authority office, even to 
day. All 
vested in school board, 
their own action, have delegated it 
to others. 

The office of district superintendent is really 
not of legislative creation, and has never been 
adequately recognized by the legislature, except 
for that wide-open, all-embracing provision al- 
ready quoted, “And also such (duties) as shall 
be*required by the board.” 

As school systems began to expand along with 
the growth of our larger centers of population, 
and to meet the demands of our complex social 
and industrial order, the schools grew beyond 
the ability of 
Professionalism in the management of schools 


also came to be recognized, 


our school boards to manage. 
To supply this pro 
fessional training and experience, which schoo! 
lacked, them of the 
which ability to 
the office of dis- 
This 
officer was created to take over in an executive 


51 


directors and to relieve 


burdens grew beyond their 


manage in large communities, 


trict superintendent came into being. 





way the duties and responsibilities of the school 


directors themselves, and incidentally the duties 
and responsibilities of their secretary too, per- 
haps; and because of his professional training, 
expert knowledge and rich experience, he is able 
to perform these duties better than they were 
performed originally. 

We note that the district superintendent is 
Follow 
ing the process of reasoning employed by the 
courts, we might conelude that since the office 
of district superintendent is recognized by law, 


the product of the process of evolution. 


as already quoted, and since its powers and 
duties are not detined, the authority of such 
officer is limited only by such action as the 
school board may take to limit him. 

Consideration of the relation of the business 
office to the educational office raises these ques 
tions: 

Is the superintendent in authority over the 
secretary / 

Is the secretary, by reason of his close rela- 
tion to the board, in authority over the super 
intendent ? 

Is each independent of the other’s authority, 
each within his own particular sphere respon 
sible to the board, and neither to the other ¢ 

These questions suggest three possible con 
clusions, one or another of which is usually 
held by contenders on the subject. Let us look 
for a more rational conclusion than any of these. 

The progress and expansion of our school sys 
tem produced the need for the district superin 
tendent to supplement the managerial abilities 
of school find that the 
populous centers have continued to grow, and 


boards, and we now 
that our social and industrial order has become 
increasingly complex, until the demands upon 
our schools require a more highly organized 
system of administration. 

Just as in earlier years the professionally 
trained superintendent was needed to supple 
ment the time and ability of the board, so the 
present requirement is that there shall be highly 
trained and capable specialists in various lines 
of administration to supplement the superin- 
tendent’s ability, time, and authority even as 
he himself supplemented the board. May we not 
that 
administration is the very chief of these special 
The district 
will be always in general charge of all depart 
ments. No other 


logical. 


safely take the position school business 


lines ? superintendent, however, 


scheme of organization is 
The writer has come into the field of school 
record of 24 
He 


entered with a vision before him of a profession 


business administration with a 


vears of instructional service behind him. 
of school business administration, and such a 
help to establish. 
The day should come quickly when there shall 


profession he proposes to 
be in the state department of public instruction 
a bureau of business administration, in Penn- 
svlvania and in every other state. Such a bu- 
reau should be headed with a_ professional 
of practical experience, 


school business offfer 





not a school supPfintendent with merely gen- 
large 
professionally-trained 
oftice, 


just as the educational oftice is occupied by a 


eral administrat{én experience. Every 


district should have a 


business administrator in its business 
specially trained professional superintendent. 
But since the principal business of the school 
is instruction, the business office will always be 
tional office, ard will 
f the general organiza 


the chief 


subordinate to the edu 
always be a department 
the 


officer of the entire system 


tion, with superintendent as 


executive 





Part Ill 
AUTHORIZATION OF BOND ISSUES 


School bonds may only be the 


contraction of the debt is approved by the elec 


issued when 


torate of the district, or by the legislative body, 
of the political unit to the 
attached. Practically all of the states require 
a vote of the elee 


which district is 
that the issue be approved by 
district. 
latter rule should be noted. 


tors of the The few exceptions to this 


For instance, in lowa the board of directors 
of any schoo] corporation may, without vote of 
bonds to 


the corporation, or to pay 


the people, issuc pay any Judgment 


against bonds pr 


viously issued according to law.** The election 
may be dispensed with in Arizona, in case the 
indebtedness is not in excess of four per cent 
of the assessed property valuation 

Mississippi has a provision whereby cities 
with a population of less than 12,000) inhabi 
tants, may issue tx nds amounting to less thar 
$30,000 without a referendum. ‘The board of 
alderman and the mayor shall, in such an in 
stance, publish their resolution declaring their 
intention to issue bonds This publication, 


which must bie rade for three weeks, shall state 


the day and date upon which the issue is to be 


made. If at any time previous to the date thus 
set, twenty per cent of t he qualified electors of 
the municipality file a written 


protest against 


the issuance of the bonds, an election must be 


he ld, but if no protest is filed the honds HAY be 
issued without an election.~° 
New Jersey empowers the board of school es 


timate to authorize the borrowing of money in 
certain districts without a vote of the people, 
by incorporating in the law a provision which 
“Whenever a board of 


shall decide that it is necessary to raise money 


reads city education 


for the purchase of lands for school 


the 


purposes, 


or for erecting, enlarging, repairing, or 


furnishing a schoolhouse or schoolhouses, it 
shall prepare and deliver to each member of the 
board of school estimate of such school district 
a statement of the amount of money estimated 
to be necessary for such purpose or purposes, 
and shal! make two certificates of such amounts, 
one of which certificates shall be delivered to 
the said board of education and the other to the 
common council, board of finance, or other body 
in the city having the power to make appro 
priations of money raised by tax in such city, 
hereafter designated the governing body; said 
governing body may appropriate such sum or 
sums for such purpose or purposes in the same 
manner as Other appropriations are made by it, 
and the said sum or sums shall be raised, levied 
and collected in 
appropriated for other purposes in such city 


the same manner as moneys 
are raised, assessed, levied and collected; or said 
governing body may appropriate and borrow 
such sum or sums for the purpose or purposes 
aforesaid, and may secure the repayment of the 
sum or sums so borrowed, together with the in 
terest thereon, at a rate not to exceed six per 
cent per annum, by the issue of bonds in the 
corporate name of said city.’*° In interpreting 
the the held 
that when the board of school estimate has fixed 
and determined the for the 
purchase of land and the erection of a school 


house, it 


this section of law courts have 


amount necessary 


upon the body having 


the power to make appropriations of 


1s mandatory 
money 
raised by tax, to cause that amount to be raised 
by tax or else borrow the requisite amount and 
secure its repayment by an issue of bonds.?? 


“Hood, Williar R 


-“Digest of State Laws Relating 
to Public 


Education,” p. 325 
State of Mississippi, 1922, 


*School Laws of the 


28, Sex 


Chap 


The Legal Status of School Bonds 


Neil F. Garvey, Marshall, III. 


(Continued from March issue) 


Tennessee has made a similar delegation of 


power in an act which authorizes the Quarterly 
County Court to approve or disapprove the is 
suance of school bonds not to exceed $100,000. 
his provision, however, only applies to coun 


the than 


ties in which population is less 


190,000.25 
I} 


most directly to the school authorities, by stat 


e Pennsylvania statutes leave the matter 


ing that: “The affirmative vote of a majority of 
all members of the board of school directors in 
every school] district in this commonwealth, duly 
recorded, showing how each member voted shal] 
be required in order to take action upon any of 
.Creating or increas 
indebtedness em No 


the following subjects 


ing any statements 


if additional prerequisites to the authorizatio1 
f a bond issue is to be found in the law 
Some instances are to be found in which the 


anction of some higher authority must be se 


ired before the question of bonding the district 
Ala 


district 


} 


may be submitted to the voters. Thus in 


bama, a special election in any school 


may only be called by action of the Court of 
County Commissioners, who shal! also select the 
officials to eonduct the election.2° In Florida 


and New 


tirst have the approval of the board of 


Mexico the proposition must likewise 


county 
sanction 


commissioners. In Texas the duty of 


ing the election falls upon the county judge 
the action of the 


the 


In Cases where 


eleetors 18 


required, the vote question of 


be taken at 


upon 


incurring indebtedness mas 


regular or election 
called for that state of 
Arkansas, where the law stipulates that such a 
vote may be taken only at the 
Before such an election can be held, 


any special meeting or 


purpose, save in the 
annual school 
election. 
certain prescribed provisions for bringing the 
the electorate of the 
district must be fulfilled. Table | the 
details set forth by the various with 
regard to petitioning for a school bond election, 


election to the notice of 
shows 


States 


the length of and number of notices required, 
and the number of votes necessary to authorize 
the issue. 
First of all 
state the place, date, and day upon which it 
will be held, as well which the 


the notice of the election must 
as the hours at 


polls will be open. 

It is practically a universal rule for the states 
to further that the 
statement of the purpose for which the proceeds 


require notice contain a 
realized from the sale of the bonds is to be used, 
together with the amount and denomination of 
the bonds, the rate of interest which they will 
bear, and the number of years for which they 
are to run. In interpreting a provision of the 
Missouri law, requiring that the notices state 
“the amount of the loan proposed and for what 
purposes,” the attorney general of that state has 
ruled that a loan smaller than that 
the notices may not legally be voted upon. 


stated in 
The 
courts of the same state have also held that two 
separate and distinct propositions for incurring 
indebtedness cannot be combined and submitted 
jointly as one question.*! 


West Virginia stipulated that “no debt shall 
be contracted without at the same time submit 
ting to the voters of the district, at the election 
held for authorizing a special tax levy sufficient 
to pay the interest annually on all outstanding 


bonds and to retire annually a proportionate 
**New Jersey 
Par. 1 
“Montclair \ 
Tennessee 
*School 
Sec. 403 
"School Code of Alabama, 1919 
"State ex rel. v. Gordon, 268 Mo. 321 
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School Law, 1918, Art. IV, Sec. 76 
State Supt., 47 Vr. 68 
Acts. of 1911, Chapter 60, Section 1 


Laws and Decisions of Pennsylvania, 1921 


188 S. W. && 











amount of the principal of such bonds.” Sim 
ilarlv, North Carolina provides that the petition 
for the calling of an election (which petition 
shall be reproduced in the notice for the elec 
tion) shall set forth the maximum tax that may 
be levied in liquidation of the indebtedness.%? 
Wisconsin has also declared it essential that the 
notice specify the “manner of payment, which 
shall be in annual installments or otherwise.%# 
Utah the 
contain the names of the election judges. 


In California and notices must 


The 
Oregon statutes state that “immediately prior 


to the opening of the polls, the legal voters 


present shall convene (the chairman or some 


other member of the district school board calling 
the meeting to order) and elect three judges 
and a clerk who shall conduct the election, and 
when the closed, canvass the vote and 


1] . 
pois are 


certify the result to the district school board, 
the county treasurer, and the county super 
intendent.’”*4 

In other nstances the selection oO! election 
ficials rests with the district board, govern 


ng body of the city or the county. 


There is some variance among the different 
states as to the»qualifications for voting upon 
the issuance of school bonds. Twenty-nine of 


the states simply require that the question be 


submitted to a vote of the “legal voters or elec 


tors” or the “qualified voters or electors” of the 
that the 
“submission 
935 


district; while thirteen simply state 


proposition must be approved by 
to popular vote,” or “authorized by the voters. 


Six states, however, have limited the suffrage 


by imposing additional qualifications, which 
must be met in order to vote on certain meas 
ures. Thus Arizona declares that the question 


“submitted to 
the bona fide taxpayers of the district, and only 


of issuing school bonds shall be 


such persons may vote at the election as have 
paid in their own name a county or state tax 


upon property, situated within such district, 
other than poll, road or school tax, during the 
preceding year, and who are in all other re 
spects qualified electors for the purpose of 


voting at regular school elections.”%® 

School districts in Colorado, can only legalls 
incur an indebtedness, pledging the credit of 
the state, when the proposition for the creation 
of the debt has first been submitted “to such 
qualified electors of the district as shall have 
paid a school tax therein, in the year next pre- 
a majority of those 
voting thereon shall vote in favor of incurring 
such debt.’’8? 

Florida, and Texas 
are the other states in which “none but qualified, 
property taxpaying voters of the district shall 


ceding such election, and 


Louisiana, Mississippi, 


vote at such election.” 

In general the elections are conducted in uni- 
formity with the general election laws of the 
states in which they are held. The laws of 
Kansas, however, state that in regard to school 
bond elections the Australian ballot does not 
Kentucky is another exception to the 
The elec- 


tion is held by two judges, a clerk, and a sheriff, 


apply. 
rule, having a scheme of open voting. 


@’Pyublic Sehool Law of North Carolina, 1910, Sec. 
5677. 

SLaws of Wisconsin 
1919, Sec. 40, 11 Par 

“Laws of Oregon, 
Subdivision 1 

“Those in the former group are: Alabama, Arka 
sas, California, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, New 
York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 8. Carolina, 
S. Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Washington, W. Virginia. 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. Those in the latter group 
are: Connecticut, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Mary 
land, Massachusetts, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee and Ver 
mont 


Relating to Common Schools, 


1913, Chapter 172, p. 306, Sec. 2 


*School Laws of Arizons, 1921, Paragraph 2736, 
Section 4. 
"Constitution of Colorado. Art. XI, Section 7 
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TABLE 1—ELECTION REQUIREMENTS 











Petition Length Number of 
State Number necessary to petition required of notice Number of notices Newspaper notice votes required 
\iabama 200 qualified electors No 30 days Posted 4 public places areeees coren sees Majority 
4rizona 15% qualified taxpayers Yes 20 days 3 posted in public places Weekly for 3 weeks Majority 
Arkansas ehoeetrns eee eeesece ae ete eee eee sete eens se eeeees Se ee tates eereeescces Majority 
California Majority ot heads of families No 20 days 3 posted in public places Weekly for 3 weeks 
ColorAdO == te tee te tenn eee enes No 20 days Posted in 3 public places Weekly for 4 weeks Majority 
Connecticut 20 legal voters No 5 days Not specified To be published Majority 
Delaware 10 taxpayers Yes 10 days Posted in 10 public places eaniiht oe eee ee Majority 
Florida 25% resident qualified voters Yes 4 weeks 4 Weekly for 4 weeks Majority 
Georg 25% resident qualified voters Yes 10 days Posted 3 public places Not specified Majority 
Cou! Dist 25° resident qualified voters Yes 10 days Posted 3 public places Weekly for 4 weeks on 
iahO 8  =—§«=———_—d“—sd=—sC’'—.d:i—d*§‘ 6:88:44 04SS tc sebeeCRROORES No 10 days Posted 3 public places Not specified af, 
Illinois ViS eS Whe k ees SERRE EDO No 10 days Posted in 3 most public places Not specified Majority 
Indians Authorization by ordinance of legtalaitve body of town or city. 
Lowa 25% of qualified voters if amount 4 weeks Not specified Weekly for 4 weeks Majority 
exceeds 14% per cent valuation 
Kansak 51% of qualified voters Yes 10 days Posted in 5 most public places Not specified Majority 
, Kentucky No 10 days Posted in 6 conspicuous places 1 “insertion” eal 
Louisiank No 30 days Ae er “in the official jour Majority 
t nal of the corpora 
tion or one news 
@ paper” 
> Maine 10 legal voters No 7 days Posted in some public and conspicuous a Majority 
place 
ra Massat - é —«—_ (ee ee ee eee = =—  —i“‘éc amma | il "TVETEC CULT TT TTT TT rete seen . . Majority 
» Michigan No 60 days Posted in 3 most public places Not specified Majority 
t Mties over 270,000 ° . ee ee eee aux > . % 
‘ Minnesota 10 freeholders No 10 days Posted in 3 most publie places Published twice Majority 
K Mississipp! No 3 weeks Posted in 3 public places Weekly for 3 weeks Majority 
a Missouri , ‘ No 15 days Posted in 5 public places Not specified Majority 
Montana 30¢% qualified votere No 15 days Posted in 3 public places and 1 notice in Not specified Majority 
d each ward 
P| Nebreska \ of qualified voters Yes 20 days Not specified Not specified My, 
. Nevada No 10 days Posted in 3 public places Weekly for 2 weeks Majority 
1, New Hampshire No 14 days Not specified Not specified 
New Jersey . : ‘a.  esetetees i <é0c0u0enedbces ebeiveneene eeuien Majority 
New Mexico 2) residents No sieehnwes Peete et pivaveunesgees ; seseues Majority 
New York Union Free Dist 15 residents No 20-30 days Posted in 5 conspicuous places Not specified Majority 
Common School District No 6 days Notice served upon each qualified voters exe Majority 
1) North Carolina No 30 days On courthouse door Weekly for 4 weeks Majority 
North Dakota No 14 days Posted 3 publie places Not specified Majority 
Ohio No 10 days Posted in 5 public places One insertion Majority 
Oklaboma No 10 days Not specified Notice to be published Majority 
Oregon 10 legal voters No 20 days Posted in 3 public places Not speciffed Majority 
Penmeyiva@mig j§é- j§= = $= esesssesescccceseseseess §§ jg. +. 880 | 800000 eneepes ‘ ‘ 
Rhode Island ‘ ‘. texeuren ; ‘ , cn 
n South Carolina be of qualified electors Yes 10 days Posted in 3 public places Notice to be published Majority 
f South Dakota ‘ye of qualified electors Yes 20 days Posted in 3 public places Not specified Majority 
. Tenuessee ‘ Terre eh eves eecces ° cece 
e Texas 20 taxpayiug legal voters Yes 3 weeks Posted in 3 places Not specified Majority 
Utab Majority of taxpayers No 10 days At each polling place Notice to be published Majority 
Vermont seer . . . eee 
e Virginia No 2 weeks Posted in 10 conspicuous places Notice to be published Majority 
Washington No 10 days Posted in 3 places Not specified Majority 
e West Virginia No 10 days At each polling place In 2 newspapers of 
* different political 
n parties Sy, 
i Wiscousis 5 legal voters Yes 6 days Posted in 4 places Majority 
4% of legal voters to be notified personally or at place of residence 
e W voming No Majority 
bh ; 
| hom must be house holde rs and tax- or by an act of the legislative body ot some po | hese notices must be posted ina specified num 
D payers. One of the judges puts to each voter litical unit. In a few instances the sanction of ber of public places, the most usual number 
| this question: “Are vou in favor of the issue of some higher officials is required as well as the being three Newspaper publication of the no 
0 1 . > ) 
. nds by the trustees the graded common _ election. In all states an election may only be tice is also a usual requirement 
‘ thools of this district, for the purpose of pro called by the board of education, upon the pet — , : , 
e : : | a4 s. : oe | — The notice must furnish detailed information 
di table grounds, school buildings, furni tion of residents of the district. In some others : poe > at 
x ; a a concerning the issue. In 35 of the states an 
un nd apparatus for this district? The a petition may be used to force an eleetion i. 
t, : ' : a —" . athrmative vote of a majority of the voters pres 
erk s | record the answer, “Yes, r “No, The number of petitioners necessary to demand ; . 
ie : <a ent and voting the election is sufficient 
rt nt the vote! an election varies from tive legal voters in Wis . . . . 
p i . ; : approve the incurring of the obligation. A few, 
f ! . ol maakt - 1 lot. there is no consin, to ol per cent oF the qualitted voters of . , 7 ; . 
>i : case OF elections | DAO, UNers , K however, require a three-fifths’ majority, and 
j : nal p the istrict ow \ansas . ’ . 
i form Tollo wed b the different states. cs ‘ ; _ ‘ ome, even a two-thirds majority 
v ! f them, all that is required is that Due notice of the election must be given. The 
f ‘ ts bear the words: “Bonds—Yes,” ength of time previous to the election that no The elections are usually conducted under the 
I “Bor No” For the Bonds.” “Against the tice must be given extends from six days in the general election laws of the state. The suffrage 
n _ sonds QO”: oO onds, Agains : 
h Bonds”; “For the Loan,” “Against the Loan” case of Connecticut, to thirty days in the ease is limited by restrictions chiefly on a basis of 
. \ nil r designations, together with a space f Alabama, Louisiana, and North Carolina. tax payment. 
p- ; 1x ef +h, where a voter may place his “_” 
? 1 recording his vote Others prescribe that 
g he ballot shall bear a full statement of the 
; proposition being submitted to the voters, giving 
is the purpose and amount of the issue, the de 
i, omination of the bonds, the number of vears 
I] e | ls are to run, and the maximum interest 
' ite h the bonds may bear In Nevada the 
i te 7 ist he by separate ballots 
le \; nas the results of the election are car 
»f assed certified statement .thereof must be 
0] insmitted to the officers authorized to issue 
yt ind the bonds. It is quite a common re 
1e€ l nent also, that a duplicate of this state 
C- e! riven to some central official or agency 


F. ehay d records and 


with the keeping of public 

















N chool district in Florida may hold a 

is, : , ; ' 

second election upon the question ot issuing 
2 ch bonds within one vear, if the tirst election 
D adverse. South Dakota has a provision 
2 som at similar, except that a new election 
Ww nay be called within a vear, to vote upon the 
a, 7 
la. f of a different amount 
ip 
A Summary 
r ol distriet can issue bonds only when 
6. it zed to do so by a vote of the electorate, 


IS FIREPROOFING WORTH WHILE? 


Kentueky. 1918. See. 160 Pupils at the Enos School, Springfield, Il 
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Was Completely Gutt 
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Better Transportation and Further Consolidation 


C. H. Skidmore, Superintendent, Brigham City, Utah 


The horse-drawn vehicle for school transpor- 
rapidly receding into the background. 


With the improvement of our roads, the 


tation is 
automo 
bile is able to cover greater distance in less time 
and with a great deal more comfort. The natu 
that the 


ean be earried 


ral consequence of this is process of 


further consolidation with 
marked 


once partly consolidated in the 


on 


success in rural sections which were 


comparatively 


smaller central schools as well as in those dis 
tricts which have not yet been consolidated. If 
the roads are good it is not at all difficult to 


This 
central 
to 
eared for as well as if 
living in a city. 
with this idea, 


transport pupils from ten to twelve miles. 


makes it possible to establish larger 


schools where from, two hundred five 


hundred children may be 
they were 
Imbued 


say 


and stimulated 


Box 


the Elder 


tah has begun a progressive 


the 
school district of 


roads during past year, 


reorganization of its rural schools, 
take from five to 
Several 


program of 
which may 


into effect. 


ten 
with 


years to put 


meetings patrons in 


strong town sections have already been held 
with somewhat favorable results. The Harper 
patrons, living six or eight miles from the 
county seat, gave their public approval of the 


two-room school 
the benefit of the 
change 


their little 


children may 


elimination of 
that their 
better 


have 

This 
and has the 
looking forward to 
Although the 


of the patrons in several communities will still 


cits schools. has already 
school 
other 


majority 


proved successful, caused 
board to take 


for 


steps 


changes next year. 


cling onto their own little country school, yet a 


fair number of 

















thinking people are anxious to 
through the construction of fifty miles of better see changes take place. The board is going 
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rapidly 
public sentiment in those localities and 
country at large will permit. 


with these changes as 


ahead 


as the 
in the 
By definite regso- 
lutions passed by the board last week three other 
small schools will be consolidated next year. 
The map which appears below 
of this district 
organization. 


is descriptive 
the general plan of re- 
centers of 


and of 
The 
marked 6m, 
the 
only 


the six large cir- 
cles thereon, are the natural centers 
will eventually 
six miles in radius. 


the the 


into which schools 


They 


lapping emphasizes, 


merge. 
are Their over- 


more, necessity of 


bringing about this plan of further consolid 
ation, even though it may be necessary tO go 


local sentiment for a time to 
The school board the 


‘t and will doubtless do so as rapidly 


against certain 


bring this about. has 


power tw He 
being built. 


as new buildings are 


jointly associated with 


that 


This problem is su 
that of 
cerning 


transportation several tables con 
have been tabulated for 
In all this the unit of 


Utah re port, gotten out by 


transportation 


study and comparison. 


measure used in the 


the State Department, has been adopted. It is 
the cost per pupil per mile per day, or about 
what is used by the railways of the country in 


scaling railroad rates. Each mile going to and 


each mile coming from school eounted for 


ure 
each pupil, and the total pupil-miles is the dis 


tance that one pupil would travel if he went as 
far the The 
classitied into three main classes, and 


alone as all of pupils together. 
roads are 
the pupils 


are grouped into two general divi 


high school 


sions ot 


and elementary pupils and 
out accordingly 
the 


They 


contracts and rates are made 


The tables on the map below give results of 
the and the 
some explanation. 
Table I. The Box Elder 
enrollment of 1,200 
fifteen of 


present past year. may need 


High 


students. 


School has an 
Two hundred 


these receive transportation benefits 
The seven automobiles, 
this school, 106 
students, at a daily cost of 
1,400 pupil-miles. The 


proximately two cents per mile. 


in one way or another. 


which carry students to carry 


$28.90 and cover 
rate is, therefore, ap 


The length of 


the routes, each way, is from five to twelve 
miles. Ninety-one rode in automobiles to this 
school last vear. The rate and the total cost 
as will be seen, was slightly less. Fifty-seven 


allowed 
into town near the school and appl; 
the expenses, 


pupils this year, and 31 last year, were 
to move 


which would otherwise acerue for 


transportation, toward their board bills. These 
are shown in greater detail in Table ITI, on the 


Table 1V 
rate of 


map. shows 52 riding on electric rail 


way ata 1.5 cents. 


Table rf 2 The Bear River High School 1s 
located 21 miles from the Box Elder High 
School. It has an enrollment of 600° stu 
dents. Of these, 303 receive transportation 


The roads 
as those to the Box Elder 
The rate is 2.1 eents per pupil- 


benefits, and 267 ride in automobiles. 
sO good 


are not quite 


High 


school. 


mile. The routes range in length, each way, 
from six to fourteen miles. The number ot 
pupil-miles per day is 3,824. Last year there 


were 225 students transported to this school, 
with a total daily mileage of 3,135. In addition 
to those riding, there 36 who live near the 
this 
because of 


are 


school year and who get 


boarding 


transportation 
the 


These are 


benefits schoo! 
There 24 of this class last year. 
shown in Table III. 

Table V. It will be seen that 211 pupils ride 
to elementary ove 


near 
were 


schools in automobiles, 


routes ranging from two and one-half to eight 
miles, each way, covering a mileage of 1,639 
second class 10ads mostly, at a 


per $31.65 per 


each day , over 


rate of two 


day. 


4 ! 
cents pupil-miie, o1 


=i 
to the elementary schools, 
routes from 2.8 to 4.5 miles over roads 
141) 


Wagons also carry 
over 


(Concluded on Page 
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ve 

ght 
635 
ta 
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H. E. Ramsey, 


Phe organization of an efficient buildings and 
erounds department, composed of an office force 
and mechanics, is an extremely important part 
of the business department of a school system. 
An attempt to detine the relative importance of 
the parts of such a department would be futile, 


for a clever head unsupported by good men 
would be as ineffective as a poor man at the 
head of a good erew. A good head, if he is 
practical, will of course select good men, but 
eyen so the make-up of the organization may 


le feat his best efforts. 


Beyond the usual requirements of an execu- 


tive, such as honesty, streneth of character, 


toleration, diplomacy, ete., a superintendent of 


buildings and grounds must possess a mind 
eapable of quick appreciation of the problems 
of the teaching and supervisory staffs. He is 
their servant and as such looks to their needs. 


for the board of education, but 
the 


It is not absolutely neces 


He is working 


the educational efhicieney of schools must 


be his first concern. 


sary that he know or be able to repair a flush 
valve, roll a boiler tube, or rewind an armature. 
That is what he is given a erew of men for, 
but he must know if they are doing these things 
properly and with reasonable speed. His obser 


vation “eves” sheuld be extremely well de 


veloped 


Superintendent of Mainte- 
nance 


things to be kept in 


Qualifications of a 


The list of repair in 
Part II of this 


a glimpse of the variety and 


buildings, printed in 


school 
article, provides 


quantity of repairs which must be undertaken 


by a 


school building maintenance department. 
If all the working parts of each of these articles 
vere included in the list, the maintenance 


points would be vastly multiplied and the list 
by 364. 


immense 


could be inereased by 
Mh 


amount « 


multiplying it 
the 
‘f detail with which the building super 
It would 
possible for a man in the span of an 


reader will readily realize 


intendent at least must be familiar. 


hardly Lye 


rdinary life to serve an apprenticeship and to 


master the various trades engaged in school 


maintenance. Even if it were possible, by the 


time he had mastered carpentry, painting, elee 


trical work, plumbing, and steam fitting, suc 
eessively and successfully, new developments in 


these respective trades would require another 


round On the other hand, it is not advisable 


for a superintendent of school maintenace to 
have had his practical experience in one trade 
only. Unless he is broad visioned enough to 
understand other trades, he is too likely to favor 
lis own line to the detriment of the others. 

His chief the the 
vork and in this he must keep a well balanced 
control of all To say that he 


a graduate of a higher technical school 


function is direction of 


his mechanics. 


must by 
vould open up some discussion. But if a board 


of education desires to get the best service, it 


will not go amiss in hiring a college graduate 
with a 


background of practical work. By “prac 


tical rk” the writer means experience in the 
manu vork of one or more trades. Person 
ally, values highly his experience as a ¢car- 
penter’s helper, as a day laborer, as a hoisting 
engines I, and as apprentice brick layer. The 
superintendent of school maintenance, if con 


sulted in the planning and construction of new 


build ngs as he should be, will find that his 


technical knowledge serves him splendidly in 

checking up plans and specifications and in de 

veloping suggestions based on his experience. 
Leadership Essential 

In new building construction where the work 


ner all located in a relatively limited space, 
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School Building Maintenance 


Part III The Maintenance Organization 


Detroit, Mich. 


the superintendent can sometimes make up for 
the lack of skilled mechanies by his ability to 
push and guide what labor he has. In school 
maintenance the problem is very different as the 
school buildings are scattered all over a city 
the 
little supervision. 


and men must work with comparatively 
Consequently, the type of 
men selected and the ability of the superintend- 
ent to them to do work 


inspire their day’s 


loyally, is very, very important. 


A superintendent of school buildings has 
much “grief” in his average day and must often 
take the brunt of complaints of principals and 
teachers, and the grievances of irate taxpayers ; 
be a man of address and must 
On 


the other hand, he is often approached by petty 


henee he must 


have his temper under complete control. 


grafters and politicians seeking jobs or favors, 
and he must be firm in his stand for honesty 
and live up strictly to the ethies of a true engi 
neer. 

He should make friends, but he can’t help but 
make enemies; he must strive to please as many 
as he ean, but he must make no compromises to 
the detriment of the service and to the sacrifice 
of economy. 

In short, a large amount of buildings and 
equipment is placed in his charge to protect and 
maintain—he is authorized to manage a crew 
of men to perform the work incidental to in 
evitable repairs—his organization should be so 
made up that he will get the jobs to the men and 
the the 
manner and keep the school plant at the highest 


point of for 


men to the jobs in most economical 


ethiciency educational service to 
the children. 
The Office Personnel 
It is dithcult to state categorically how many 


people should compose the othce force of a de 


partment of school maintenance. Much will 
depend upon the general organization of the 


school bourd business othce. Frequently it will 
be possible to combine the work of minor mem 
bers of the personne! with other duties so that 


each is kept busy in a reasonable way. It may 
perhaps be said that the office force should not 
than fifteen 
the total amount 
the 


yond fifteen per cent, there will be no material 


represent in salaries more ten to 


per cent of spent for mainte 


nance and repairs. If overhead goes be 
saving except that under certain conditions the 
increased service and convenience justify the 
expenditure. 

Some cities follow the practice of contracting 
for some parts of their maintenance service as 


While 


the writer is open to conviction on this plan, 


opposed to employing their own force. 


he believes that in the long run it is better for 

school boards to have their own organization. 
The following suggestions for an office per 

variations will 


sonnel are workable, but many 


suggest themselves according to circumstances 
such as local labor conditions, general policies 
of the school board, the size of the school system, 
etc. 

Assuming that the overhead expenses will not 
exceed ten per cent of the total cost, it is easy 
to make a schedule for the personnel. In a 
school system where the maintenance and alter 
ations cost say $80,000 per year, there is a mar 
gin of about $8,000 for overhead expense. In 
this situation it is possible to employ a superin 
tendent of buildings and grounds at a salary of 
$4,500 to $5,000, a secretary at a salary of $1,500 
to $2,000, and a bookkeeper at $1,500. 
figures are arbitrary, but what the writer in- 


These 


tends to say is, that the superintendent of build- 
ings and grounds for a school system which 
worth at least 


vear, is 


spends $80,000 each 
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$4,000. In larger and smaller school systems, 
the variations from these approximate figures 
are largely in proportion to the salary of the 
superintendent. 

The secretary of the department should be 
competent to familiarize herself with the variety 
of repairs which the department undertakes, and 
She 
should be the representative of the buildings 


should be able to properly classify them. 


and grounds superintendent when he is out of 
Th 


secretary of the department should in a way be 


the office on necessary inspection trips. 


the nerve center of the department, always ready 
to answer telephone calls, write orders, and dis 
patch workmen and order materials under the 
direction of the superintendent. 

Publie work requires careful accounting and 
an accurate bookkeeper is essential in the build 
ings and grounds department of larger schoo! 
systems. While this work is sometimes handled 
by a general clerk in the school board office, it 
is most frequently advisable to have a book 
The 


preparation of monthly, annual, and other re 


keeper handle the maintenance work only. 


ports requires someone familiar with mainte 
nance operations and terminology. 
The Maintenance Men 

As already suggested, the men selected for 

work be carefully 

The qualification of character required 

First 

honest 


school maintenance should 
chosen. 
of janitors apply to maintenance men. 
of all, they 


They are working around in different buildings 


must be unquestionably 
and are not long under the observation of any 
one. Valuable materials are kept in the stock 
room of the building department and in thi 
various may fre 
quently be attractive and useful to the mainte 


school buildings, and these 


nance men. If the superintendent is not rea 
sonably sure that the paint, lumber, electrical 
supplies, hardware, ete., needed for repair jobs, 
reach the respective school buildings and that 
what is not used is turned back by the mechan 
ics, because the men are scrupulously honest, 
had 
there is no way to circumvent the possibilities 
of theft. 


and a very accurate stock keeper can not pr 


then the crew better be changed becaus 


An elaborate system of blank forms 


vent men from taking more material than they 
need for particular jobs and carrying the sui 
plus home. 

The mechanics for school maintenance must 
not only be honest with material, they must also 
be honest in the use of their time. At noon or in 
the evening the entire crew may be scattered 
over the city at various school buildings. It is 
clearly impossible for the building superintend 
ent and the foremen to prevent dishonest men 
from leaving their work fifteen minutes befor: 
quitting time. 

Some school systems have tried a clock 
punching system, requiring all men to return 
to the central shop at night or at noon in order 
to keep the record. The arrangement entails a 
great loss because the men must waste time to 
return to the central office to punch the clocks 
A man may be at a school building on the north 
side of the city which may be close to his home 
It would be quite unfair to require him to come 
to a central point in order to “punch out” his 
time and then travel away back to his home. 

The only time of day when the writer believes 
in the central 


it is essential that the crew meet 


office is in the morning at the starting time 
Even this is not essential where one or more 


men are engaged in a particular building for 
several days and do not require additional ma 


terials and tools. 
and 


the morning 


the men are often 


Between starting time in 
quitting time in the evening 
in parts of school buildings where it is readily 
possible to kill time by loitering or even sleep 
ing, and dishonest men can very readily run up 
Honest. of ti i 


time doing nothing. in the use 
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essential in school matin 


is therelore a primary 
tenance mechanics. 
Qualifications of Mechanics 
measure up to the 
habits 


contact with pupils and he mus 


The school mechanic must 


being free from obnoxious 


anitor in 


Ile comes in 


show the same good example which the Janiton 


how - 


The main require ments, howeve r, ol mainte 


nance mechanics are mechanical ability and 


adaptability It is essential nor wise that the 


maintenance men be jacks-of-all-trades, but 
it is verv desirable that each man have some 
knowledge of more than one craft so that he 


Way substitute in cases of emergency 
Unless the 


maintenance man takes a deep 


interest in his work and sees that he must be 


on the go all the time, there is a great loss ot 


time in completing jobs and moving from job TO 
must have certain in 


job. Maintenance men 


itiative and “style” which identifies them from 


the mechanics who work on regular jobs all the 


time. The maintenance man in his day’s work 
comes in contact with many different problems. 
lle has different types of equipment, all wit] 
their peculiarities and different methods of ad 
and he must keep himself 


late st 


istment, to repalt 


vel] informed on the ways ol doing 


things He must also have the idea that 
to be fixed so that it will st: 


a thing 


fixed as long as 
DOSS] le 
He must ] 


VeCOAUSe he 


fair degree of intelligence 


OSSCSS i 


must come in contact with prine 


and in a 
these 


teachers, grreat many Casc 


folks. Much 


around if he is 


pals and 


ork out problems with 


reater satisfaction is gained all 


of the sort that can explain clearly what li 


thinks should be done and unde rstands quick] 


wanted. There are disagreeabl 


hat is many 

. 1 
obs in maintenance work which a man @¢at 
asily say are impossible for repair and re 


] 


uire replacement by new Unk 


the right attitude o 


(ypULptiiie nt 


the maintenance man has 


the inspection 1s thorough that he can not 


‘conceal his unwillingness to do a job, much w 
necessary waste will oceut 
Because ot thie very nature »t thew WOT 
aintenance men require other qualification 
hich can hardly be described here. They do 
arge number of odd jobs of a wide variety and 


building to another and, ther 


move Trom one 
hore, 1. may well Loe coneluded that the must 
he honest, versatile, and conscientious workers 
The Foremen 
In the management of these men, the sam 


pt of foremanship that is in common use 01 


ost large construction work will not do. Bi 


use of the fact that the men are trustworthy, 


nd really of higher grade than the average big 


rb mechanies, the driving tyy | foremanship 


an not be tolerated On large constructior 


obs, (the writer has worked as laborer, carpen 


ter, and hoist engineer) the place ot employs 


contined to a relatively small 


space. 


Most of the men are under constant surveil 


«, and Consequently there is a te ndeney Tt 


t cheaper men and not to pay for that added 
it of trustworthiness which is necessary it 
aintenance work The foreman shouts hi 
racers, aves his aris, Curses occasionally, and 
ne usé strong arm methods He be 
es that the 1 st effective work is being don: 


Wie everybodys moving all the time. 


In tenance work the foreman or supe 
intender t look more to the results, for he 
can not be pn ent while every job is be ing done. 
Ile must kee; is records in such shape that 
ie knows when particular sort of trouble is 
‘epeated too otter Ile must know his men, 
too, to understand that they are not “soldier 
ng”. Morale of a very high type is necessary. 
If the men begin to feel that “most anything 
goes”, the service soon becomes that way—it 
ROCs Ts keep up this mo lovalty to the 
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school system, pride in the work, and joy in 


doing things right aré necessary. This morale 


can be maintained by letting the men know that 
they are entrusted with a large measure of con 


fidence, but vet there is a check on their work. 


Through inspection, the building superintend 


ent soon gets his ideas of efficiency and quality 


to the men, but it must not be done in a “driv 


” 


ing” way. Personal talks in which the super 


intendent of buildings calls attention to the way 
different jobs have gone, produce good results. 


On publie work especially, it is too often true 


that the men assume the wrong attitude of 
thinking that work need not be done quite as 
economically as on private work. By explain 


ing that their position in the eeonomie world, 


as public r mployees, is just as important, if not 
more so than in private work, a great deal may 
be done to do away with’this erroneous impres 


Morale 


intendent plays 


sion. cannot be kept up if the super 


favorites or allows ineftcient 


men to stay on the force. The writer once dis 
charged a man who had been on the force nine 
thought he “had 


Viewpoint is) ver) dangerous 


his job cinched” 
With the 


‘ob cinched” ans 


years and 


That 


writer no one ever had his 


onger than hie Was doing what was expected 


Constant courtesy toward the teaching staff 


maintenance men is essential. Unavoidable 
delays, faults material, and other annoyances, 
which are not readily controllable, cause com 
aints against the 


mut the 


Maintenance department, 
writer has found that much greater ap 
efforts 


attent 


preciation of his have been given, if a 


little = « with each 


ab 


uurteous on 1s given 


Work 


Maintenance 


The Organization of 


the 
The kind and amount of | 


schoo! 


rk are so considerable that a systematic plar 


is necessary to handle it Repairs will always 


be necessary and they will be fairly constant in 


cecurrence im a trades Phere are many Ways 


t reanize the handlin f repairs, and cond 
tions in different cities warrant different solu 
tions of the problem—eacl its place is prot 
bly 2 pelit Phe scheme here suggested Is not 
the on one possible, but is basically correct 
and involves principl re adaptal 
nv school system. 


Srna 


‘composed of not more than four or tive men 


These men will simply be designated as 


repall 


Hien and the vork may te to each in 


order Not so very long 
repair man Ik 


ven out 


nvo the average car 


penter was a genera could, and 


was willing to do, a little plumbing repair now 


and then, or perhaps extend an electrical cir 


euit between carpentry jobs. But with the ad 


] 


vance in plumbing and electrical work and the 


attendant hazards, it has long been evident that 


trained men onls should atte mpt to handle these 


mes — 
repairs Then came the hie ns¢ laws which 


make it necessary that mechanics desiring to do 


work In certain lines tirst prove their knowledge 


of the safety and sanitary aspects of the work. 
The most advanced trades in this are the 
plumbers and electricians, and this fact with 
draws the average carpenter as we | as the so 
called handy-man from such fields. 


The rapid developments in the paint business 


as well as such other lines as cement, plaster, 


ire brick, ete., as well as the r latively new in- 


ventions such as door-checks, ete., have meant 


the tradesmen 
and the de 


mand for such improvements has and is bring 


corresponding development in 


qualified to handle such materials, 


ing forth almost daily changes in materials and 


methods. Thus, the men who are to maintain 


groups of which 


are found all of these various stages of improve 


buildings and equipment in 


ments over a period of thirty or forty years, 


should be more or less specialized. For exam 
ple, while one man has acquainted himself with 


the latest type of diaphragms for flush valves 





or “wafers” for should 


know of new kinds of varnish, another under- 


thermostats, another 
stand the use of new brands of fire clay, all of 
which Without trying to 
entirely disqualify the “handy man’, who is al- 


bear investigation. 
Ways with us and says, “Oh, yes, I can fix any- 
thing” it has been the writer’s experience that a 
man of this type often costs more than he saves, 
with the additional uncertainty of not knowing 
whether his jobs are right. Towever, the in- 
f« rence should not be drawn tha school repairs 
Kach 
school] repair man should be especially qualified 
trad then be 
other things as the school svstem demands and 


require a man for every kind of job. 


in one and trained to do such 
his ability permits. 
Needed Classification and Departmentalization 
School maintenance work must be classified, 
The problem is to create an organization which 
can take care of the work, both in the winter, 
or rather during the school season, when prae- 
tically nothing but maintenance and _ slight 
alterations are possible and in the summer when 
It is the writer’s 


work should be 


major Jobs are contemplated. 
that the summer 


] 


schoo] 


opinion 
organization, except in a 
This 


fore, should be capable of sudden expansion for 


handled bv the 


very few instances. organization, there- 
summer work and of gradual expansion, to keep 
the j 


without it 


up with increased size of school system 


being necessary to go through exten 
sive reorganization. 
‘| he 


: , 
plained, 


organization scheme about to be ex 
is workable for a school system of any 
size large enough to demand a crew for doing 
only this work. A minimum of sixteen average 
sized school buildings will be the starting point, 
although the principles involved 


The 


expanded, 


easily apply 
may be 


difficulty, for 


to smaller cities. organization 


very greatly 
school 


( onsidering the buildings to be 


without 
svstems. 

cared for, the 
believes that there is need for classifying 
heads: (1) 
Painting, (3) Electrical Equip- 
HF umbing, (5) Heating and Ventila 
Masonry. 


ub departme) fs a id are 


work under the following main 


Carpentry, (: 
ment, 
called 


tion, (6) Labor and These are 


numbered in order. 


There may be additional S ib departments, as 


say one for janitors, or one for trucking and 


transportation, ete., as the 


but the tive 


system may require, 
main heads as shown above should 
first In a 


combine 


come small 


system it is possible to 
work by say, putting the painting in 
the charge of the carpentry di partment, or by 
combining plumbing with heating and ventila- 
tion. The point is to classify the work to be 
done under as small a number of departments as 
possible without combining trades of vastly dif- 
ferent type. These are sub-departments of the 
buildings and grounds department and are di- 
rectly under the charge of the building superin- 
tendent or else. In 
charge of each sub department there should be 


a man designated as foreman. 


supervisor and no one 
He may or may 
That is, in a large 
the plumbing, heating and 
work to 
it is of course advisable 


not be a working foreman. 


system where say 


ventilating department have enough 


need ten or fifteen men 


that the foreman be free to supervise his men. 
In the smaller systems, it is more economical 
that he work as well as keep in touch with his 
men. 


Fixing Responsibility 


Phe point is that the classification of work 


makes it possible to center responsibility and to 
make it Suppose for example, the 
maintenance crew consisted of five men, and 
there were no classification of the work or fixing 
of responsibility. On Monday morning the first 
job would be the adjustment of heating trouble 
in some building. The order is given to Harry. 
The fan motor out 
141) 


personal. 


next job—a of order, to 


(Continued on Page 
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In a brief report of a western city occurs the 
following statement: “The budget system of 
financial administration has been very success- 
fyl in ......--+ since 1921, when the expendi- 
tures of the district were in excess of the levy. 
The budget was balanced every year, with a sur- 
plus left from the levy over the expenditure, 
nut into delinquent tax certificates and allowed 
to accumulate as a sinking fund, which has 
made possible the retirement of $116,000 in 
bonds since 1921.” The author of this paper 
knows the city in question has a good school 
system, but the inference in the report is one 
<9 often made and definitely so misleading re 
varding the function of the budget system that 
e uses it as a basis for criticism. 

Many people, including often most of the 
egislators who pass budget laws, have in mind 
that the sole purpose of the budget is to make 
The report 
n question infers that this is the only signifi 
cant result of the budget system of financial 
Were this so the task of budget 
naking would be infinitely easier than it is 
This pur 
pose briefly stated, is to furnish all of the mate 


expenditures balance with revenue. 


idministration. 


hen the real purpose is achieved. 


ials and services needed to make the schools 
successful with the revenue that can be raised 
n the school district in question. It is possible 

make the expenditures balance with the 
evenue by leaving out supplies or equipment, 
by over oading teachers, by crowding buildings 
bevond capacity, or by making no provision for 
lay ¢ When this is done 


e budget system fails because it does not ade- 


r health supervision. 


lately supply the schools with the necessities 


successful operation. 


An istration is found in a visit to a school 
cently in which children were having a pen 


anship class by writing very small on a piece 


paper about four by eight inches. Inquiry 
rought trom the yvoung, inexperienced teacher 


The repix that only a certain amount of paper 


vas provided for in the budget, and because 
her daily program provided for a fifteen-minute 
Writing class she had the pupils write small so 
they would not fill the paper up too soon. The 


idget of this board of education would make 
venue ; nd expenses balance, but it would not 
eturn in edueational results the values for 
ught to strive. The chief function 
budget making is to apportion the funds to 
© spent among the various items of expense 
<o that the schools may run at the highest point 
eticiency, with each department of the system 
s wel! provided for as any other so that all 
nay cooperate effectively in furnishing good 
iching to the children involved. 
fhe Problem of the County Unit 
lhe county unit has many problems different 


om the city or the smaller rural units of con- 
tro There are usually communities of differ 
ent sizes which call for different types of 


chools. There is every kind of school organiza- 
on, from the one-room, one-teacher institution 
large-graded, departmentalized school 


Vict ompares with the city schools in needs 


and rk done. Costs differ in these schools. 
Then the distances are often a factor in de 
termining needs. Those far away from the ad- 
ministrative oftice need storage space for sup 
plic r a httle extra equipment to meet pos 
sible emergency changes in school population. 
he ildings in such a unit are different. 
Surely in no type of school organization is there 
mor eed for a study of the process of budget 
building which follows approximately the fol 


Steps 


Budget Making for County Unit Districts 


L. John Nuttall, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 


1. Determination of specific needs of each 
school unit. 

2. Determination of unit cost for these needs 
when supplied to the school in question. 

3. Systematic organization of these needs 
into a budget program. 

4. Determination of the total cost. 

5. Plan of raising revenue sufficient to meet 
these needs. 

In practice the county unit often presents 
other bases for the distribution of funds. Com- 
munities of approximately equal size clamor for 
an equal expenditure. Without regard for 
other factors communities all claim they will 
Board mem- 
bers often measure their success by the amount 


have only experienced teachers. 


of appropriation they can get for the schools 
in their particular section without regard to the 
actual needs of all the schools. Parents and tax- 
payers often fail to see that the enlarged unit 
of revenue is also an enlarged unit of responsi- 
bility; that the carrying out of the school pro- 
gram means a fair consideration for all of the 
children in the entire district, so they petition 
and beg for many special items to provide which 
may cut deep in the actual necessities for class- 
room teaching. 

Again, the county unit often is a very hetero 
Often in villages and 
small towns, the desire of the people is for a 


geneous school district. 


school program comparable to nearby cities, 
while out in the country the people want an edu- 
cation more simple and direct, not devoid of 
cultural and refining elements, but one having 
less emphasis on the academic requirements for 
college entrance and preparation for the pro 
Any such differentiation in program 
may result in differentiation in costs, and where 


fessions. 


social differences are marked and class con 
sciousness is evident, each group of people im 
agines that their taxes are being paid for the 
specialties of the training given to the children 
of the other folk. 
taxes in a large unit wish, more than in other 


The n too, the people who pay 


localities, to be sure their school measures 
up. They become conscious of the work of the 
schoo] and critical of the methods of expendi 
ture. As one western farmer put it when he 
was asked to discuss this question : “The farmer 
has been and is still willing to help finance our 
schools, but he is pained to see that after his 
efforts and sacrifice, the money so raised is in 
so many cases shamefully wasted 

“The idea of our educators, to whom we have 
listened, seems to have been the building of big 


buildings, and as a result we are burdened with 


big buildings and bonds, and, in many cases, a 

















fifteen cent school, which is shamefully lacking 
in efficiency.” 
A Study of Utah Procedures 

His contention is unfortunately right in many 
cases, and similar occasions will continue to 
oceur, until those charged with the expenditure 
of school money rely on a definite budget mak 
ing procedure and have some standards from 
which to work. 

It is easy enough to criticize when we find 
facts that don’t seem to indicate right proced- 
ures. It is not so easy to offer constructive 
standards. The study of the relative amount of 
funds to be apportioned among the various 
items of the budget is just entering into a stage 
wherein norms are being constructed and made 
available for the practical administrator. These 
norms are being constructed from averages of 
past expenditure and have dealt largely with 
city schools. They are based usually on the ex- 
penditure of a single year when unusual condi- 
tions might cause serious variations in practice. 
Further, most of these studies list the distribu 
tion of funds under the six general heads used 
in most up-to-date accounting systems. It is good 
practice to have the budget adopted without a 
too fine classification of items because it leaves 
administrators more free in the expenditures of 
funds, but in budget construction the more de- 
tailed the norms are the more practically useful 
they become. The following tables show the re 
sults of a careful study recently made in the de 
partment of educational administration in the 
Brigham Young University in which norms for 
school districts 
To quote from the 
pamphlet itself: “This study deals with the way 


the budgets of “county unit” 
are tentatively established. 


in which these funds have been distributed 
among the items in the budget of several school 
districts in Utah during the years since the 
consolidation into county units. It is not as 
sumed that the customary average procedure is 
always the best procedure, but it is a safe help 
to those who desire guidance in their work of 
budget making and it is a fact basis on which 
those who desire to propose improvements may 
begin their modifications 

“The data are all taken from the statements 
of actual expenditures as found in the biennial 
reports of the state superintendent of public in 
struction...... In order to have information 
from representative school units the five cities 
were grouped together, five of the large wealthy 
districts were grouped, five of the small wealthy 
districts were grouped, and five of the small less 
wealthy districts were grouped.... In order to 
eliminate temporary financial difficulties of any 
one year, three budgets for each district were 
used, those for the vear 1915-16, 1917-18, and 
1919-29." 

Findings of Utah Study 

We are interested here only in the county 
districts, so we shall leave out all reference to 
the city budgets The introduction to the 
pamphlet states that the group of large wealthy 
districts have an average per capita wealth, 
based on school population of $6,396.94, the 
small wealthy districts an average per capita 
wealth of $6,795.54, and the small poorer dis 
tricts have an average per capita wealth of $2, 
257.67. It is possible, therefore, to show the 
effect of both size and relative wealth on the 
apportionment of school funds in the budget. 
To those preparing the bulletin it was evidently 
impossible to segregate for the years studied the 
revenue from regular sources and from the sale 


of bonds For purposes of eost analysis, this 


58 


have worked the 
problem out with an adjustment made to avoid 


would be necessary so they 
duplicating the costs of buildings and bonds paid. 
The school administrator when he makes his 
budget must provide for both of these items, 
so we are here concerned with the actual norms 
the school preparing a 
budget for use in his district and use the table 


man would need in 
which includes both capital outlay and debt 
service. If a superintendent, therefore, is in 
charge of a relatively large wealthy county he 
may compare his own budget with Group I in 
the following table, which is an average of six 
years’ operation of the county unit plan in Utah. 
The same procedure is possible with the super 
intendents of the smaller districts. 

Table I shows in per cents the average dis 
tribution of large 
wealthy districts in Utah, Group 1; five small 
wealthy Il; five 
wealthy districts, Group II1; and a summary 


funds in budgets of five 


districts, Group small less 
of the fifteen districts shows the average and 
The 


average is computed from all the 45 budgets 


the range of the middle 50 per cent P. E. 


and is not computed from the group averages. 
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a smaller percentage for these items than do 
the cities of the country. 

For general administrative control the cost 
is an increasing larger percentage of the total 
budget as the districts from large to 
The county unit plan calls for an ap- 


range 
small. 
pointive schoo] superintendent with some rea- 
sonable degree of fitness for the job. 
This calls for a fair salary which, in the smaller 


special 


districts, becomes a considerable percentage of 
the total budget. 
culiarities of the distribution of costs in county 


This again is one of the pe 
unit expenses. Theoretically, the expert guid 
eliminates 
waste and adds to the etlcieney of instruction 


ance given by the superintendent 
to a degree which compensates for this cost of 
administrative overhead. The smaller districts 
do not spend as much proportionately for the 
eare of their buildings, and the poorer districts 
cannot seemingly provide transportation and 
The 


triets do not spend as high a percentage of their 


other auxiliary activities. smaller dis 
revenue for site sand buildings, while it takes a 
larger part to care for the debts incurred in the 


building which has been done. 


TABLE I 
Average Average Average Avornge Middle 
Item Group I Group Il Group Ill All 50 Per Cent 
% % Ceo N %o % 

Salary of Supervisors 1.82 1.33 17 1.69 T1- 2.67 
Salary of Teachers 45.88 46.70 49.40 47.33 39.63 - 55.03 
Textbooks 82 1.23 1,24 1.1 48. 1.72 
School Supplies 1.98 2.66 3.50 2.71 1.49- 3.98 
Wages, Janitors, Engineers 4.33 4.30 3.70 4.12 3.30- 4.94 
Fuel, light, water, power 3.90 3.57 3.04 3.50 2.74- 4.26 
Janitorial Supplies . 37 34 23 31 17 45 
Repairs, Replacements 3.22 2.31 2.29 2.61 1.65- 3.57 
Transportation kees 4.42 3.35 90 2.50 75- 4.25 
Fixed charges, rent, insurance...... 48 40 70 53 33 73 
Salary and Expense of Health Officer 32 25 06 15 0.00 40 
Other Operating Costs.. ‘oeean 1.18 1.64 55 1.12 4). 1.84 
Sites and Bulldings.. 14.84 12.80 12.90 14.20 2.65-25.75 
Library Books ‘ 11 09 13 11 02 20 
Equipment , senengses eee 2.40 1.38 1.60 1.80 1.08- 2.52 
Office Building and Equipment... 19 05 49 °%4 0.00 90 
Salary and Expenses of Board.. 65 1.58 1.93 1.40 R1- 1.99 
Clerk and Other Salaries........ 7 88 5 86 78 04 
Other Expenses of Board Office 23 28 29 on 11 9 
Salary of Superintendent........ 1.04 2.65 2.15 1.95 1.24- 2.66 
Expense of Superintendent. 19 41 99 49 22- .76 
Attendance Officer .......... 2 OT 04 ll 0.00 25 
PE 5c pce ew aebesedGAse bed bd90600ssceresrccdsoesesevere 10 07 18 ll 06 16 
Other Administration Expense...............5scceeewees 1.0 KS 78 89 39- 1.40 
PD 656 6e 50506035605 600665 3.89 4.7 6.08 4.92 2.99- 6.85 
Bonds and Loans Pald..... 3.14 5.15 4.50 4.28 06- 8.50 
Sinking Fund Interest...... 0.00 35 17 17 0.00 3 
TOTAL Operating Costs... 68.93 68.31 65.86 67.7 58.00-77.40 
TOTAL Capital Outlay.. 19.35 14.41 16.48 16.80 5.44-28.24 
Total Administration Cost 4.89 7.08 : 6.52 5.72- 7.32 
Total Debt Service... 4.56.-14.06 


In general educational achievement, the 
schools of the county districts in Utah will com- 
pare favorably with rural education throughout 
the country. The report is a summary of the 
practice in administering the schools on the 
county unit basis for six years, and represents 
administration of such dis- 


The peculiarities found in the distribu- 


fairly successful 
tricts. 
tion of funds in the budget seem to be an ex- 
pression of the difference between managing 
managing 
schools on the small district basis. 
Some Significant Averages 

Supervision is gradually made possible in the 

wealthier districts and in all of the districts it 


such districts and cities or rural 


averages .36 per cent more of the total budget 
than is spent in 225 cities according to Bonner 
(U.S. B. E. Bulletin No. 24, 1920). 

The percentage going into teachers’ salaries 
is low, relatively speaking, but is fairly uniform 
What difference exists 
is shown in inereased percentage spent in the 
districts. Historically 


for all sizes of districts. 
small during the six 
years considered, there was a small increase in 
the percentage spent for teachers’ salaries. 

The amount spent for textbooks and supplies 
seems to be fixed, regardless of the size or wealth 
of the district, and thus becomes almost a fixed 
per capita charge requiring a larger percentage 
of the smaller budgets. The percentage seems 
a little higher than that spent in the cities re 
ported in the literature. 

The items which have to do with the main- 
obtain a smaller 


tenance of the schoo] plant 


percentage of the total budget as the district 


pets smaller. 


The county districts all spend 





7.04 10.18 10.70 9.18 

Other items might be compared in this way 
but the table is rather clear without long dis 
cussion. Those features of the county-unit 
budget, which stand out as different from the 
budgets of other types of organization, can be 
seen from other comparisons in paragraph 
below. 

In Volume VII of the Report of the Educa 
tional Finance Inquiry Commission on pages 
131-2, are given the budget distributions of the 
California counties which are not organized as 
a unit. By allowing the headings used in the 
California report to be defined in terms of the 
Utah reports as 


parisons. 


follows, we can show eom 
General contro] to include salaries and ex 
penses of school board, superintendent, clerk, 
and other office expenses and the school census. 
Teachers’ salaries as given in the table. 
Other instruction to include cost of super 
textbooks, 
operating costs. 


other 
table. 
Operating of school plant to include salaries 
and supplies of janitors and engineers, and fuel, 
light, water, and power. 


visors, school supplies and 


Libraries as given in 


Maintenance of school plant to include the 


repairs and replacement item of the Utah 
reports. 
Fixed charges as given in the reports. Aux 


iliary charges to include transportation, health 
work and attendance officer. Capital outlay and 
debt service are not compared. 
Utah and California Costs Compared 
Table IL comparing distribution of funds 
among the departments of the budgets of Cali 


fornia counties and 45 budgets of the county 


unit districts of Utah. Percentage in the lag 
column are figures without the capital outlay 


included. 


TABLE It 

California California Utah 

Flementary High Rural 

Item Schools Schools District 
Per Per Per. 

centages centages centages 

General Control 4 1.3 6.38 
Teacher Salaries 76.3 49.4 36.43 
Other Instruction 4.3 4.3 7.26 
Library ' 1.7 2.2 14 
Operation of Plant 8.8 8.9 o.™ 
Maintenance of Plant 4.1 3.0 3.15 
Fixed Charges 1.0 1.0 a] 
Auxiliaries ..... beeee 1.9 6.4 3.84 
Debt Service .. 11.11 


administration and 
supervision and for materials, equipment, and 
supplies, and a better balanced and more com- 
plete provision for transportation in particular, 
perhaps in health supervision and attendance 
officer’s work, and a corresponding smaller per- 
these dif- 
Nor do these 
differences necessarily mean poorer teaching but 


More money spent for 


centage spent for teachers’ salaries 
ferences mark the comparison. 


perhaps better organization of teaching is pos- 
sible under the county-unit Again we 


these differences do not 


plan. 
may point out that 
mean criticisms on either system, but they serve 
to point out the different kinds of budget which 
seems necessary when the schools of the county 
are administered as a unit by one board of edv- 
cation as is the case in the districts studied. 
Some Comparisons with Iowa 

By a series of similar definitions a comparison 
is made with the expenditure of the consolidated 
schools of Iowa, as reported by Lindsay in the 
Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 5, p. 116 

Table III comparing budget distributions of 
lowa consolidated schools and of the county- 
unit districts of Utah. 

TABLE Ill 


lowa Con- County Unite 


Item solidated Schools of Utah Districts 
Percentages Percentages 

reaching 30.5 57.84 
Operation of Plant 10.95 14.00 
Debt Service 11.11 11.11 
Administration 9.85 i? 

Maintenance of Plant 1.3 3.15 
Fixed Charges 0.5 .68 
Auxiliary Agencies i 66 
Transportation 21.60 3.45 


Of the grouping for this comparison the 
authors of the Utah study say, “Again it has 
been nece ssary rather arbitrarily to group th 
items in the Utah budgets in order to place 
them on a comparable basis with the headings 
used to deseribe the conditions in Iowa. This 
grouping has been done as follows: 

Teaching includes salaries of supervisors and 
salaries of teachers. 

Operation includes school supplies, janitorial 
supplies, janitorial salaries, textbooks, and fuel, 
light, water, and power. 

Debt service, administrative and fixed charges 
are left as given in the report. 

Maintenance includes the item for 
and replacements, in the Utah reports. 

Auxiliary agencies include health officer, at 
tendance officer, census, library books. 

Compared with the consolidated schools of 
lowa the county unit budget in Utah is made 
lower in transportation and general administra- 
tion and higher in teachers’ salaries and all 
other operating and maintenance costs. 

Western City Costs 

Comparing the compilation of the percentage 
ot total current expenditures for Western cities 
as compiled by Pittenger, “An Introduction to 
Public Finance,” p. 102, we have the following 
Table IV: 

TABLE IV 


repairs, 


interesting 


Western County 

Item Cities Unit District 

Percentages Percentages 
General Control 4.2 7.40 
Instruction 73.1 63.69 
Operation of Plant 10.3 9.54 
Maintenance of Plant £.6 3.15 
Auxiliary Agencies ... 2.0 3.98 
Fixed Charges and Interest 5.4 6.85 

Debt Service other than 

OO ree 4.93 


Again we notice the high administrative 
costs with a correspondingly lower percentage 
being spent for instructional purposes. These 
comparisons serve to sum up the peculiarities 
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of the budget of the county unit system as com 





pared with the budgets of other types of organi- 
zations. 

Summarizing the budget itself in an average 
county unit district of the type studied, of 
every one hundred dollars spent, $1.69 goes for 
supervision; $47.33 for teachers’ salaries; $1.10 
$2.71 for school supplies; $4.12 
janitors; $3.51 for fuel, light, 
water, power, ete.; $0.31 for janitors’ supplies; 
$2.61 for maintenance of building; $2.50 for 
transportation; $0.53 for fixed charges; $1.12 


for textb ks . 


for wages of 


for miscellaneous 
$0.15 for health supervision; $0.11 for libraries 
in the schools; $0.11 for attendance officers; 
$14.20 for sites and buildings; $1.80 for new 
equipment; $0.49 for maintenance of an admin- 
istrative office; $1.40 for the salary and expenses 
of the board of education; $0.86 for clerical and 
other office help; $1.95 for the salary of the su- 
perintendent; $0.49 for traveling and other ex- 
penses of the superintendent; $0.11 for taking 
and keeping a record of the census; $0.89 for 
administrative $4.92 for 
costs; $4.92 for interest; $4.45 
bonded debt. These details 
budget. As 
authors repeatedly say no single district in any 


school operating expenses; 


miscellaneous costs; 
administrative 


for payments on 


vill assist in preparing a other 
ene year will eonform to the average distribu 
seems to lie in the zone of the 
middle fifty per cent. When the funds for any 
type of activity fall below the lower limits of 
the last column of Table I so that some other 
items can be increased, there is danger that the 
program of education may not be completely 


tion. Safety 


earried out. 

In the study referred to, the items that were 
most commonly sacrificed when variations were 
necessary were found to be payments on bonded 
debts, building and equipment, health 
officers, attendance othcer, clerk and office help, 
and library books. 
least variation was shown and which therefore 
least seldom were made to vield to changing 


othee 


The six items in which the 


eonditions were salaries of teachers, fuel, light, 
water, power; wages of janitors; salary of su 
perintendent; fixed charges. 
Variables Based on Local Conditions 
The Utah bulletin on this point Says: 


“The 
items which are most variable are the items 
which have been more recently introduced into 
the schools such as library books, auxiliary ac 
The fact that the varia 
bility of textbooks is as great as it is, indicated 


tivities, supervision. 


perhaps a response in certain parts to the newer 
methods of non-textbook teaching and in certain 
other reactionary feeling against 
It is to be expected that the 
amounts expended for sites and buildings would 
vary highly among the various budgets. The 
fact that interest is a fairly constant percentage 
in the budgets and varies slightly with a varia 
bility index of 58 while the item ‘bonds paid’ 
has a variability index of 153 and that of sink- 
ing fund investments a variability index of 311, 
indicates that there has not been a consistent 
program throughout the years of providing for 
regular reduction of the outstanding bonded in- 
debtedness. In general the large items in the 
budget are less variable. The rank correlation 


parts to a 


be ks as such. 


between size of item and variability index 
is .46 

“The Utah budgets agree quite well with the 
results found in the lowa study, referred to else- 
where.” On this point Mr. Lindsay says: 


“Teaching requires the largest amount and is 
the least variable. Debt service in all cases 
ranks as third or fourth item of expense.... 
Next to teaching, administration shows the 
Sreatest agreement as to the proportion of ex- 
pense. . Maintenance, auxiliary agencies, and 
hxed charges are the items consistently requir- 
ing the smallest proportion of the budget, and 


three showing the widest 


they are also the 
variat 
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When the authors of the bulletin compared 
the consistency of the program in the county 
districts with the cities of Utah, they reached 
this conclusion: “It is clearly shown that the 
variability in the county districts is much 
greater than in the cities.” We here face a 
condition, involving several questions. Are the 
country children in need of, and worth, the 
services of these auxiliary and recent educa- 
tional activities? Is there any reason why they 
should be a regular part of education in the 
cities, and not in the county unit districts? 
Is there any reason why schools in large rural 
districts cannot maintain a regular business- 
like policy with reference to their indebtedness ? 

The answers to the questions are found in our 
educational ideals. Every child needs proper 
educational care, and the business of furnishing 
this is one calling for a study of the factors in- 
volved. The county unit is a peculiar adminis- 
trative unit. Its educational program, however, 
should include all of the fundamental elements 
of the best to be had in America. To furnish 
these under the peculiar conditions demands a 
program of educational organization different 
from that of cities or that of smaller rural units. 
Correspondingly, it calls for a program of 
budget making which provides regularly for 
these educational elements, and distributes the 
cost as it needs to be distributed to achieve the 
included in successful schools. This 
brief analysis of the problem and the rather 
detailed reference to the study of the Utah 
schools may point the way to a more effective 
understanding of the problems involved and 
a method of solution. The success of any dif- 
ferent type of institution depends upon the 
adaptation of methods of managing institutions 
to the differences involved. The real success of 
the county units can come only when we learn 
how to run such a unit of educational manage- 
ment so that its advantages are not offset by 
a maladjustment of policy to machine. Surely 
nowhere should this problem be more clearly 
felt and its solution undertaken, than in the 


results 
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field of budget making. Kelative values shift 
with changing conditions. To maintain “rela- 
tive values so far as appropriation requests are 
concerned” is the function of budget making. 
Let us not admit, as one of our state financial 
officers fears we must, the justifiable use of 
budget making as a “fertile field of humor,” but 
face the task of preparing and presenting a 
budget which successfully provides the means 
of paying for the best possible education of the 
children of the unit over which we preside. 
In Conclusion 

Pertinent to this question of budget making 
are the following pointed statements, made by 
Prof. J. B. Sears: “There is no accepted stand 
ard apportionment for the various items of cost, 
nor is it likely there can be until we have 
standards for organization, curricula, size of 
classes, numbers of supervisors, buildings, and 
indeed of all school procedure. Yet, if we find 
a city ranking high in overhead and low in 
instruction costs there is good reason for seek 
ing an explanation for it. 

“The sources of a city’s school revenue, the 
machinery through which that revenue is ob 
tained, the amount the city raises and spends 
for schools, and the character and extent of the 
city’s indebtedness may be very satisfactory and 
yet, because of wrong educational aims and in 
consequence, wrong administration of available 
funds, the financing of the schools may be in 
effective and wasteful. From the standpoint 
of the superintendent’s responsibility, the ques- 
tion of how the school income is administered 
is the largest question with which we have to 
deal. The budget is the school policy written in 
financial terms, and so the real constructive 
thinking and work of the superintendent are to 
be found in the budget, where the distribution 
of the school expenditures is clearly set forth.” 

As the county-unit calls for a somewhat dif 
ferent program and administers 
this in a somewhat different way, there must 
be a difference in the “financial terms” in which) 
its policy is written. 


educational 


The Work of the School Janitor 


IX: Special Work—Conclusion 
Charles E. Reeves, Ph.D. 


Repairs and Decorations In 60 rules and 
regulations studied, janitors were required to 
take all minor repairs, though only 27 of these 
name the specific repair jobs to be performed. 
In 47 cities janitors are required to report all 
needed repairs, that they are unable to perform, 
to the superintendent of buildings or to the 
In six cities janitors are authorized, 
and in six others they are specifically forbidden 


principal. 


to order needed repairs made. 

In the schools studied, janitors made repairs 
of various kinds. Some janitors were consider- 
ably more skilled in making repairs than others 
so it was found that there was considerable varia- 
tion in the kinds of repairs made as well as in 
the amount of repair work performed by them. 
However, some repair work was common to all. 
In all schools, or nearly all, janitors made the 
Repaired shades, 
locks, replaced 
broken glass and window cords, and made minor 
repairs of furniture and plumbing. Other re- 
pair jobs performed in some cases but not in the 
majority of schools were: Repaired walks, 
leaks in pipes, clocks, pencil sharpeners, fences, 
made minor repairs on heating apparatus, and 
did temporary electric wiring. The list is long, 
but not complete. There are often many infre- 
quent repair jobs that are performed by janitors 
in practice, which were not observed in the 
schools studied, and which are not required of 
the janitor in rules and regulations. 


following repairs: window 


electric fixtures, door tools, 








Twenty-five rules and regulations specify cer 
tain decorative jobs to be performed by the jani- 
tor. Among these are the painting of steps and 
platforms, pipes, fronts of furnaces, walls, floors, 
and all school property; the varnishing of desks, 
seats, and other furniture; the whitewashing of 
fences, basements, boiler and engine rooms, and 
fan rooms. 


In the schools studied, the practice was for 
utility men to do most of the work of decorating, 
though some of it was sometimes performed by 
janitors. It would seem to be good administra- 
tive policy for janitors to be required to make 
all minor repairs and to do light decorative 
work; at least those repair jobs and that decora- 
tive work that requires no particular skill. If a 
faucet needs a new valve, if a chair needs a new 
bottom, if a window needs a new glass, or if the 
front of the furnace needs painting, it would be 
most uneconomical to call in a plumber, a car 
penter, a glasier, or a painter for little repair and 
decorative jobs that any unskilled person can 
perform. Moreover most repair jobs can be 
performed during school hours when the janitor 
has time to spare, and they do not interfere with 
his regular work. On the other hand, the jani- 
tor should not be permitted to attempt to per 
form repair jobs that require technical skill, 
unless he is qualified. If a pipe has sprung a 
serious leak, if electric wiring needs attention, 
if furniture is to be varnished, it is likely that 
such jobs should have the services of skilled 
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repairmen, either utility men of the schools or 
men hired for specific jobs, 

Clerical Duties: Some of the clerical duties 
required by rules and regulations are the meas 
iring, checking and receipting of goods received 
for the school. These duties were performed in 
most of the schools studied. In 29 of the rules 
and regulations provision was made for the se 
curing of janitors’ supplies. 
likewise in the schools studied, janitors were 
authorized to make the requisitions themselves, 
the orders to be signed by the principal. 


In most cases, and 


In sey 
eral, however, the principal is authorized to 
make the requisitions and in several the janitor 
is authorized to send the requisitions directly to 
the proper administrative official without the 
principal’s signature. 

In the schools studied, head janitors take 
charge of janitors’ supplies but not of classroom 
supplies. In all cases janitors take yearly in 
The 


taking of yearly inventories was required in 


ventories of janitors’ supplies and tools. 


In some of the 
schools observed, janitors report attendance of 


twenty rules and regulations. 


themselves and assistants, but usually they re 
of the 


schools observed, head janitors report electric 


port only in case of absences. In six 
and gas meter readings regularly and thirteen 
of them report special or night work of them 
-olves or assistants, for extra pay. 

Among the jobs re 
quired of janitors in the 90 sets of rules and 
regulations are: 
on hand; gas readings; 
written reports of repairs needed; written re 


miscellaneous clerical 
Reports of the amount of fuel 


and electric meter 
inspection of 


work done by special help; and records of tem 


ports of damage done to property; 


peratures in each classroom 


Care of Grounds Among the requirements 


yr care of school grounds specified in many 


rules and regulations are the following: Jani 


tors must remove rubbish from the yard, cut 


veeds and grass, trim trees and shrubs, sprinkle 


the lawn, eare for flowers, shovel snow fron 


idewalks, steps and fire scatter sand, 


escapes, 
ashes or salt on sidewalks and steps, sweep side 
walks and steps, and clean street crossings, 
illeys or parkways. 

In the schools observed, head janitors in the 
majority of cases cut grass weekly, plant grass, 
water Jawns and some seatter 
the 
the other 


x schools this work is performed by the city 


trees and flowers, 


fertilizer on lawns In twelve of schools 


they trim trees and shrubs, while in 
In most of the schools studied, janitors pick 
1p stones, sticks, and papers from the grounds 
daily, sweep sidewalks either daily or weekly, 
nd shovel snow from sidewalks. In two schools 
the roofs of 
ind in eleven from fire escapes. 
Buildinas 


they shovel snow from buildings 


Custodian of and Grounds In 
general, janitors are. according to the specifica 
tions of rules and regulations, placed in a posi 
tion of adult 


visitors to the schools In some cases they are 


authority over children and 
worn in by the city police department as special 
police officials, wear badges and are empowered 
to make arrests. In three cities rules and regu 
itions specificalls state that janitors shall not 
authority but in 


many it is stated that the janitor shall report 


exereise any over children 


misconduct of pupils to the principal, be on dut 


the school building during noon intermis 
ions, assist in discipline, supervise children ir 
oilet rooms, in corridors, in basements or even 
on the playgrounds. In all but one of the 


exercise supervisory 
In half 
of these schools they do so in corridors. In four 
of them they supervise children at play on the 


studied, janitors 


authority over children in toilet rooms. 


schools 


yrounds or in the basement 

The writer believes that it is extremely im 
portant that the presence of the janitor be re- 
recess and 


quired in lower toilet rooms at all 
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dismissal periods, with authority to correct chil 
dren. This, again, necessitates a janitress or 
for girls’ toilets. 
stated that much waste of 
toilet paper in girls’ toilets due to lack of super- 
the studied pre- 
ferred to be in toilet rooms during dismissal 
periods. Incidental 


teacher Janitors in many 


schools there was 


vision. Janitors in schools 
children in 


corridors, and on the playgrounds 


control over 
basements, 
should also be given the janitor, but to make 
him a playground supervisor, as was specified in 
a few rules and regulations, is to place him in a 
position for which he, as a rule, is not qualified 
Janitors should no more be expected to perform 
such educational functions than teachers should 
be expected to clean blackboards or to do other 
strictly janitorial service. 

Other Miscellaneous Jobs Other jobs per 
formed by school janitors are, as a rule, infre 
The winding of all clocks 
week. In 
one school it required 45 minutes for one janitor 
to perform this work. 
Saturday. 


another 


quent and irregular. 
while regular, comes but once each 
It was done just before 
The filling of 800 ink 
building required just two 


leaving on 
vells in 
and ten minutes 


hours It was performed by 


one janitor on Saturday morning, just before 
leaving the building. The method was to use 
i funnel filled with ink, having a chain by which 
a stopper on the bottom was opened and closed 
to regulate the amount of ink dropped into each 
ink well. In the Boy Seout 


organization took the responsibility 


a few of the schools, 
for raising 
and lowering the flag, though in most schools 
the schools having 


janitors did this work. In 


primary departments, janitors took charge of 


modeling clay, 
cloths. 


Miscellaneous jobs performed 


L ; ¢ | tet 
Keeping 1 Wri pps Im = Mmeost 


most of the 


observed and required in numbers of 


1 } 
CTLOOILS 


tiles and regulations are Opening doors and 


closing and locking windows, doors and 


grates; 


Wiles; caring for keys; reporting damage done 
to property; winding and regulating clocks; 
charging electric batteries; ringing school, 


Classroom and fire alarm bells: replenishing sup 


plies in toilet rooms; adjusting seats and desks 
tnd moving furniture at the beginning of the 
vear; moving furniture for special programs; 
sharpening pencils; turning off the water at 
nights; running errands; caring for milk and 
empty bottles; cleaning up after sick children; 


and running moving picture machines. 


Limits of Janitorial Service There is wide 


iriation In the special work performed by jani 


Our Library Helps our 


To S. Senet, 


oO, When the bov scouts of 


our 
turn” 
one of them 


‘community were wondering what “good 
they could do for the community, 
that 


things they could do would be to 


suddenly suggested one of the greatest 
in motion 


The 


suggestion met with instant approval by the rest 


set 
the organization of a free public library. 
of the scouts. 

There was no library of any kind in our town, 
outside of that owned by the public school, and 
that was more of a reference library for school 
work than a general library for public use. 

The scouts called a meeting to which they in- 
vited some of the local public officials, school 
From this 
formed 
which was to devise ways and means for organiz- 


officials and public-spirited citizens. 


meeting a Citizens’ Committee was 


ing a library 
The committee was to make a drive for funds 
The com- 


throughout the entire community. 


munity was divided into distriets and a team 
of solicitors assigned to each district. Publicity 


as to the purpose of organizing a library was 
given through the local country paper, and the 


turs in various schools as shown both by ruley 
and regulations and as was discovered to exist 
in practice. What one janitor may consider as 
strictly his work, another may think of as not 
belonging to him, and this is true in cleaning 
work as well as in special work. At one extreme 
were found those janitors who limited their 
activities so strictly that only the most evidently 
per: 
them, and many jobs were ineff 
performed. 


necessary or compulsory funetions were 
formed by 
ciently As an example are cited 


those janitors who expect teachers to clean 
blaeckboards or erasers. 

At the other extreme were found janitors who 
not only attempted to do the jobs that strictly 
lie within the province of janitorial service, but 
ilso innumerable miscellaneous jobs which ean- 
not be considered legitimately as part of the 
janitor’s work. As instances of the latter may 
be cited the following: One janitor made it his 
business to collect for a friend’s dog the small 


amounts of milk left in seores of children’s milk 


bottles. Another janitor daily sorted, from 
among remnants of lunch wrappers, bits of 


bread which he rave to one of the boys for his 
chickens 
pairing automobile tires brought so much of 


The expertness of one janitor in re 


this type of work to him by the administrative 
officials of the system that he was often seriously 
An 
repairing 
orchestra 


delaved in the performance of his duties. 


other much time in 
for the 
One janitor ran moving picture machines, not 
shank te 


janitor 
] 


spent 


musica instruments school 


niv for his own t for other schools in 


the system. 


lates vood-natured jani 
should be tolerated in a 
But there is a distinet tendency 
and administrative officials 
nature of janitors 
man 
is no more reason for mak 


Evervbods appre 
tor. No other | 


school system. 


<ind 
of pupils, teachers. 


to impose upon the good 
[he janitor’s work is responsible and a 
sized job, and there 
ing him, any more than any other school official, 


. i] 
L general 


flunkey to wait on everybody in the 
svstem What his work is, and of what 
ild consist, 


limits of his proper duties should be fully re 


=i] "> 
t sho should be recognized, and the 
spected by the entire school; pupils, teachers 
ind administrative officials alike. The janitor 
is human and if his work is properly respected 
and its faithful performance appreciated by all, 


) maintain such and 


id thy 


he will react t respect 


*) 


| service wl 


ippreciation i! fruits of his 


1 multiple d 


School and Community 
Palatine, IIl. 


drive for funds began with the boy scouts’ band 
giving an open air concert, at which members 
of the citizens’ committee and others spoke in 
favor of the proposition of organizing a public 
library and the mothers and sisters of the scouts 
sold refreshments to help the library fund along 
The canvass of the community took two weeks, 
at the end of which time a check up showed 
collections totaling approximately $1,000, the 
from a few 


individual subscriptions ranging 


cents up to $25 
chose a library 
their own 
president, secretary and treasurer, and appointed 
various committees to take up the active work 
of getting the library started. A small building 
was rented from a store-keeper and the book 
committee got busy with the selection of books. 
Great care was taken in selecting the books 9° 
that books of interest to all classes and all ages 
would be on the shelves. 

When the library finally opened to the public 
it had only 325 volumes to start with but these 
142) 


The citizens’ committee then 


board of six members who elected 


(Continued on Page 
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The German School Situation 


Fraeulein Anna Roesberg, Studien Raetin (High School Instructor), 


Before the world war it was the ambition of 
Germany that the very last citizen within its 
domain be equipped with an education. But, 
now that the bad economic situation in Ger- 
many makes it impossible to keep up the edu- 
cational institutions upon the pre-war basis, a 
great longing for a thorough reform of the en- 
tire educational system has become current. 

It shall be my task to outline as briefly as I 
may the educational status of Germany before 
the war, and to describe the newer tendencies 
and movements that have manifested them- 
selves since the war. 

In Germany there is no so-called compulsory 


law, but rather a compulsion to 


school attendance 
learn (Lernzwang) namely, the state prescribes 
the minimum education that every normal Ger 
man must possess, to acquire which an oppor 
tunity must be given, either by schools or by 
private instruction. 

Thus, it follows that, up to this time, the 
over the 
schools and that the educational institutions 


state does not exercise a monopoly 


are divided into two classes, namely, public and 
private schools. The danger on the one hand, 
f too strongly centralized a system of educs 


tion which may repress the best professional 


talent is thus avoided, as is the danger on the 
ther hand of an extreme freedom which may 
lestroy the unity of the whole. 

the public schools, (Volksschule) 
as provided in article 145 of the German con 
stitution, serve the so-called compulsory educa 
tion, (Schulpftlicht) which exists since the be- 
ginning of the 19th century. 


Primarily, 


This school is un 


juestionably the most important among the 
several types of schools. It is attended by 95 
per cent of all the German children of school 
age. 

Through laws, which vary only in a minor 
degree in certain states, it is prescribed that a 
‘hild having completed the sixth year must 
attend the public school (Volksschule) and con 
tinue for a period of eight years in order to pre 
pare for the duties of citizenship. 

The course of study of the Volksschule calls 
for religious instruction, German language with 
reading and writing, arithmetic, history, geog- 
raphy, natural history, music, drawing, and 
gymnastics. While this course applies to both 
boys and girls, a simpler form of gymnastic 
exercises and the addition of needlework and 
‘ther manual arts are provided for the latter. 
A greater flexibility, particularly as applied to 
needs of girls, is observed in the course of study 
issued in 1920 by the Minister of Education. 

The community is designated, according to 
the law enacted in 1906, as the unit which sup- 
ports the Volkssechule. Only in case of need is 
support granted by the state. In Prussia, the 
school funds are supplied jointly by the com- 
munity and the state. In East Germany cer- 
tain landed estates (Gutsbezirke) are compelled 
to support schools. The poorer communities or 
ay form a union for the common sup- 
port of a school. Very small districts usually 
Maintain one room schools with a single teacher. 
Where possible, however, and mainly in the 
Cities, separate classes are conducted for both 


boys and girls. 


estates n 


Private public-schools, (Volksschulen) as al 
ready The Catholics, 
for instance, in many sections of Germany 
where there are only few Catholics, maintain 
smal] private schools. 


idicated, are permissible. 


Compensation of Teachers 


Teachers in the Volksschule are specially 
trained for that service in normal schools and 
Seminaries. After completing a public school 


(Translated by William George Bruce) 


course (Volksschule) the candidate for the pro 
fession of teaching must attend a preparatory 
school for three years and a seminary (normal 
school) for another three years. An official 
state commission passes upon the scientific and 
the practical examinations. After serving a 
probationary period of seven years, the teacher 
is definitely accepted and cannot be removed 
from his position unless for important reasons 
which are defined by the law. 

The compensation of teachers was settled by 
the decree of 1909 whereby a regularly em- 
ployed male teacher received an annual salary 


of 1,400 marks (or about $333), a female 
teacher 1,200 marks (about $286.50). These 


compensations were gradually increased, accord- 
ing to tenure of service (Alterszulagen), and 
through the according of free homes or allow 
ances for lodging. 

In order to overcome the inequities due to a 
general system, local concessions are granted 
up to a certain amount. In large communities 
the cost of living is unusually higher than it is 
in the smaller. The superintendents of larger 
school systems, (known as Kectoren) are ac 
corded larger salaries than are paid in smaller 
The late war and the economic 
followed, 


even here special local adjustments in compen 


communities 
disturbances which however, made 
sation necessary. 

In many localities the teachers were reduced 
to actual want because the constantly decreas 
ing purchasing power of the money was not 
always covered by the increase made in the 
salaries. Sinee the German mark has been re 
stored upon a gold basis, the salary conditions 
have been improved considerably, but have not 
been brought back to the pre-war basis. The 
teaching profession has, however, born priva- 
tion in a spirit of patriotism and has deemed 
it a sacred duty to the nation to continue to 
serve unflinchingly. 

After becoming incapacited through age or 
other infirmities teachers are retired upon a 
pension. The age of retirement which has ob- 
tained for some time is fixed at 65 years. It is 
believed that the age limit will be lowered in 
line with the (Beamtenabbau) policy to reduce 
the number of those employed by the govern- 
ment. The pension rate begins after a ten year 
service and ranges between 20 and 60 per cent 
of the regular salary schedule. It is raised by 
every additional year of service by one-sixth of 
the total salary, reaching a maximum of seventy 
five per cent of the regular schedule. 

The administration of the public schools is 
not in hands of the national government, but 
under the direction of the municipal or local 
authorities. In a rural district one represen- 
tative of the community, one teacher, and one 
clergyman constitute the school board which has 
the immediate control, while in the larger cen 
ters of population a so-called “Schuldeputation” 
(school committee), is in charge. The latter 
usually consists of representatives of the local 
government, persons versed in school affairs 
and clergymen. 

The supervision of the local schools is en 
trusted in the town schools to school board 
members appointed by the town, in the country 
schools to the so-called Kreis-schulraete, who 
are appointed by the state. 

No compulsion to attend a particular school 
has, as already indicated, existed in Germany. 
But, since the secondary or high schools in many 
instances have provided preparatory classes, 
there came a mistaken notion on the part of 
parents to keep their children out of the regular 


publie schools. They sent their children to 
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select schools with the result that the public 
schools, especially in large towns, were looked 
upon as (Proletariatsschulen) schools for the 
children of the proleteriat. 

The social democrats of the country did not 
view the situation with a friendly eye, but other 
citizens, too, who were embued with the demo 
cratic spirit objected to a system of schools that 
in any wise encouraged class distinctions. Thus. 
on April 1, 1920, a law was enacted which pro 
vides that all children must attend for four 
years at least the regular public school, (now 
named Grundschule) which is believed to be 
the first step towards greater uniformity in the 
cause of common school education. 

The larger communities maintain kindergar 
tens, or so-called Froebel schools, in which the 
mental and physical welfare of the smaller 
children is fostered. For subnormal children 
the community provides special schools whose 
standards of requirement are, of course, much 
lower than those exacted in the regular schools 
Scientitic methods are here employed. 

Vocational Training 

Blind and deaf children, too, are looked after 
through provincial agencies in large institu 
tions devoted to their education. Where par 
ents are in a position to care for defective chil 
dren they are permitted to keep them at home. 
The law conte mplates the care of all defectives. 

Beyond the ordinary public school, the con 
tinuation school (Fortbildungsschule) comes in 
They provide the study of German, 
bookkeeping, and religion, the latter at this 
time being optional. Article 145 of the consti 
tution makes attendance until the eighteenth 


to service. 


year compulsory, but a uniform school law for 
these schools for all Germany has not as yet 
been provided. 

In Prussia, under date of July 5, 1923, a law 
was enacted, which recognizing the existing 
financial pressure, gives the communities and 
counties considerable latitude in the matter of 
vocational training. Employers, who have ap 
prentices of school age, are bound, under the 
terms of the law, to send them to the vocational 
school, but the number of hours are consider 
ably reduced. The schools do not aim to foster 
any defined vocations as is indicated in the fact 
that more time is expended in physical culture 
The actual training in 
the vocations is thus lodged with the employing 
manufacturer or merchant rather than with the 
school. 

Under this new arrangement one-third of the 
cost of vocational education is met by the 
national government. To cover the balance, the 
community may exact a tuition fee which must 
not exceed, however, one-half of the cost of 
maintenance. Voluntary pupils are subjected 
to a tuition fee, those who do not live in the 
same town pay a higher one. 

The importance of vocational training is gen 
erally recognized, but all departures and re 
forms which are proposed meet with disaster 
owing to the policy of stringent economy ex 
erted everywhere. 

The Middie School 


Between the common school and the high 


and sport activities. 


school which prepares students for the univer- 
sity, there is provided the so-called middle 
school (Mittelschule) which is patronized by 
the children of public officials and small mer 
chants and which has assumed some importance 
in building for a stable citizenship. 

Consistent with the needs of this class of 
pupils and in contrast to the high school, later 
to be discussed, only one foreign language is 
taught, emphasizing practical arithmetic and 
providing stenography for the upper classes. 
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The teachers here are in the main recruited 
from the common schools and subject to special 
examination. These middle provide 
separate classes for boys and girls and are 
maintained by the cities. 


schools 


The division between boys and girls is more 
rigid in the high schools. The uniform train- 
ng of both sexes in similar studies so ardently 
championed by the equal suffrage advocates, has 
not thus far been realized. There is moreover 
the tendency to recognize the true function of 
women in the economies of life and to train 
them accordingly. 

A Variety of Schools 

The following schools for boys deserve dis 
Real-gymna- 
sium, the Oberrealschule, the Reform Gymna- 
sium, the Oberschule, and the Aufbauschule. 
[Inasmuch as their exact counterpart is not 


cussion: The Gymnasium, the 


found in America it is perhaps best to explain 
the exact scope and function of each of these 
schools. 

The so-called Gymnasium makes basic studies 
of both Latin and Greek. The school empha- 
sizes the cultural value of the classics as the 
best approach to modern life. Of course, mathe- 
maties and the study of modern Innguages take 
a secondary place in the curriculum. French 
is usually compulsory, English and Hebrew are 
optional. 

With the advance of the technical proficiency 
during the past century and the increasing tend 
ency towards the utilitarian, there has come the 
desire to supplement the cultural Gymnasium 
with something more practical. As a result the 
Real-gymnasium and the Oberrealschule were 
founded. The Real-gymnasium has dropped the 
study of Greek and has made English compul- 
sory, and the study of geography, German and 
mathematics are pursued with greater intensity. 
Che Oberrealschule also no longer makes Latin 
a compulsory study but stresses mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, and modern languages. 

There has been one shortcoming in these 
schools in that the transition from the one to 
the other has been quite difficult, in fact, almost 
impossible. 
school has been provided, the Reform gymna- 


Therefore a sort of combination 


sium, in which the new departure begins only 
in the upper classes. 

There have also been added the so-called 
“Deutsche Oberschule” and the “Aufbauschule”. 
The first trains chiefly in the cultural branches 
of the German people and their achievement. 
determined 


The character of the school is 


through such branches as history, 
Intro- 


ductory studies in philosophy and civies ara be- 


religion, 
yeography and the German language. 


gun. The course exacts the study of only one 
foreign language; but for practical reasons the 
study of a second is provided in the upper 
classes. This school plan, however, has not met 
with popular approval. 

The so-called “Aufbauschule” continues from 
the seventh year of common schools and pro- 
vides a six years’ course which prepares its 
Thus, 
the “Aufbauschule” provides admission to uni- 


students for admission to the university. 


versity studies in the period of seven years 
while the other schools, heretofore named, re- 
quire nine years. This school is based on the 
conviction that the public schools instruct well 
gifted pupils within seven years so well that 
they are fit to follow university lectures in a 
shorter time. 

The so-called “Aufbauschule” stands next to 
the “Oberrealschule”, and may assume some- 
hat the character of the latter, while it has not 
s yet developed into Gymnasia or Real Gym- 
nasia pe. The “Aufbauschule” is of service 
to the rura 


departure of 


population in that it obviates the 
students from the parental home 
in order to attend high school, which is usually 
ocated in the larger cities. 


The stringent con 
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ditions of the present time, too, make it neces 
sary to avoid the expense incidental to student 
maintenance away from the parental home. 

Finally, it may be well to describe the “Real 
schule” which is distinguished from the Ober 
realschule in that its courses are more restricted 
and only six classes are conducted. Small cen- 
ters of population maintain institutions with 
still more restricted courses known as “Rek- 
toratschule”, formerly conducted by the village 
pastor who gave lessons in Latin. They are 
usually allied with some neighboring schoo! 
which maintains a well rounded course. 

Higher Schools for Girls 

The most important girls’ schools are the so- 
called Oberlyceum and _ the 
(student institutions). 


Studienanstalten 
Both prepare the stu 
dents for entrance to the university, the result 
of a desire on the part of the women for equal 
opportunity. The Studienanstalten resemble 
the boys’ gymnasium and have in part the char- 
acter of a Gymnasium, in part that of a Real 
gymnasium. 

The “Oberlyceum” in its present form is 
based upon an order issued by the ministry of 
education in March, 1923. It constitutes a sort 
of combination of two older institutions, the 
Lyceum and Lyceum. The Lyceum 
which now exists in most towns as an independ- 


Upper 


ent school was the only basis for the higher 
education of girls. 

The instruction is based upon that of ele- 
mentary public school (Grundschule). It con- 
sists of six separate yearly courses and re- 
quires a certain percentage of academically 
Religion, German, two for 
history, geography, mathe- 
matics, and natural history, together with tech 
nical taught. The certificates 
issued without the formality of an examination 
afford an opportunity for students to accept em 
ployment in practical callings such as postoftice 
work or banking. 


trained teachers. 
eign languages, 


subjects are 


The former “Oberlyceum” continued where 
the upper class of the Lyceum ended, and with 
the intention to train teachers for the Lyceum 
This 


school comprises a three years’ course of scien 


without sending them to the university. 


tific studies and one year of practical subjects. 
The course finished with an examination over 
which the state authorities presided whether 
the schools were public or private. 

Since the Oberlyceum was not up to the 
standards of the Studienanstalt, and allowed 
admission to the university only with a reser- 
vation, there has been a tendency to combine 
the two, the Lyceum and Oberlyceum, into one 
institution, to be called the “new Oberlyceum” : 
This new Oberlyvceum is like all the other high 
schools based upon the Grundschule and leads 
in a course of nine years for university studies, 
accommodating itself, however, more than the 
“Studienanstalt” to the needs and inclinations 
The Oberschule and the Aufbauschule 
give recognition in their courses to both boys 
and girls with equal care. 


of girls. 


There is also another high school for girls 
(Hoéhere Miadchensehule) which may be com 
pared with the Rectoratschule for boys. It dif 
fers from the “Lyceum” only in that two classes 
of students may be instructed together, that the 
course is not always complete, and that the plan 
of studies shows more of a practical turn. 

On these higher girls’ schools a whole series 
of special schools are based which afford girls 
a special 


vocational! commercial 


schools, training schools for kindergarten and 


training; 


child care work, schools of gardening and domes- 
tic science, in which girls desire to prepare as 
teachers. 

The teaching body in the higher schools for 
boys and girls 


consists of Studienriite and 


Studienriitinen (instructors, male or 


female) 
who receive their scientific training in the uni 











versity. This preparation usually requires 
five years’ course and is ended with a state ex. 
amination in three or four branches. Two addj- 
tional years are required for practical studies 
in schools under the guidance of older experj- 
enced teachers. 

The administration ot the higher schools, 
both boys’ and girls’, is in hands of both state 
and local authorities. But, few institutions of 
this character are maintained by the state, while 
the community is frequently the sole adminis. 
trative body of the schools which emphasize the 
training of boys. The high schools for girls 
are mostly private institutions, which by the ep- 
deavor of female religious congregations have 
attained commendable standards. 

All high schools are under the direction of 
department of education of the state. Ip 
Prussia there is a school administration in every 
province, This “Provinzial Schul- 
kollegium” is headed by a president, who has at 
his command a staff of advisors. 


SO called 


The higher schools of every form lay a gen 
eral cultural foundation and through state ex 
aminations, “Abiturienten Examen,” which are 
highly prized in Germany, they bring these 
studies to completion. On this general eul- 
tural training, vocational training may be based. 
The student may enter the university for the 
pursuit of further scientific studies or he may 
go to the more practical “Hochschulen”. He 
may take up theology, jurisprudence, philoso- 
phy, or medicine. Men of commerce and trade, 
however, are further trained in the so-called 
(Handelshochschulen) higher schools of eom 
merce. 

Other schools connected with the universities 
afford specialists—artists, for instance—an op- 
portunity to take well-planned courses in their 
special fields. The tuition and registration fees 
exacted by the university do not cover the cost 
of maintenance so that the state is called upon 
to make up the deficit, but on the whole the Ger- 
man university is placed upon a solid financial 
footing. 

The general supervision of the entire educa- 
tional system of Germany is in charge of the 
Ministry of Science, Art, and Education, ( Wis- 
senshaft, Kunst and Volksbilding). The in- 
structional advisory boards of the ministry are 
divided into fourteen sections. The trade and 
vocational schools are under the control of the 
Minister of Finance. 

Reforms Difficult 

This completes the somewhat general review 
I want to 
add a few words on some school problems which 
are still to be solved. 


of the German system of education. 


The demand in certain 
circles for a uniform school system (Einheit- 
schule) has been discussed in connection with 
the Grundschule. A clear and well defined idea 
ot this sort of school does not exist at this time. 
The Aufbauschule might be regarded as an at- 
tempt in this direction. The views expressed by 
the advocates of the unified schools stand, how- 
ever, in direct opposition to others which want 
a great differentiation of studies with due re 
gard for the talents of individual children. 

A slogan which has been adopted recently by 
“Reform 
The teacher in the com- 
mon school in the country, belongs to the class 


the professional school workers reads: 
in Teacher Training.” 


of educated people and enjoys the prestige of 
In the 


cities, however, there has arisen a class division 


the village pastor and the physician. 


between common-school teachers and the teach- 
From this has come 
a demand for more scientific training among 


ers of the higher schools. 


the teachers of public schools and a request for 
a change in the teacher-training system. 

There is a movement on foot whereby greater 
uniformity in the training and certification of 
all teachers is to be provided. It is proposed 


(Continued on Page 144) 
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Washington is nearly an ideal city in which to 
hold meetings of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. It has the meeting places, a small 
exhibit hall, and plenty of first class hotel 
accommodations for the ever increasing number 
of schoolmen and the ever-growing multiplicity 
of meetings and interests. Tne city is sufficiently 
south to be free from extreme cold weather and 
‘+s attendant storms, snow and ice, and it has 
above all the inspirational features which arise 
in the presence and dignity of the federal gov- 
ernment, in numerous historic associations, and 
in the beauty of government buildings, parks, 
etc. 

The Department has apparently abandoned 
the idea of divesting itself of the numerous 
ninor organizations and conferences which have 
vrown up around it in recent years, and has 
welcomed the elementary and secondary princi- 
nals, as well as college men interested in school 
administration, as logical factors in the solution 
of the problems of administration and super- 
vision. As a result, the gatherings and pro- 
vrams are more numerous than ever, and the 
subjects discussed more varied. An estimate 
which discounts all the enthusiasm of official 
press statements, places the total attendance of 
the meeting well above ten thousand. At Wash- 
ington at least one problem did not cause an- 
noyance or comment: The first class hotel ac- 
commodations were ample for all comers and 
more. 

The number and variety of the meetings and 
the importance of the speakers makes it difficult 
to pick out striking features. It may be said, 
however, that the high spots of the program 
were the report on curriculum revision, and the 
discussion of problems which turn on the re- 
organizing of school units. The high point of 
interest was the address of President Coolidge 
in the life and character of George Washington. 
The hearings of the joint committees of Con- 
eress on the new Curtis-Reed bills for creating 
a federal department of education aroused con- 
siderable interest but brought forth no essen 
tially new arguments for the measure. 

The program quite pointedly omitted refer- 
ence to any phases of the problems of financing 
the schools, to taxation, or retrenchments or 
increases in costs. The business management of 
schools did receive some attention in a state- 
ment of the recently formed National Commis- 
sion on Economy and Efficiency in Business 
Administration of Schools and in an attempt to 
establish a new Department of School Business 
\dministration as a part of the N. E. A. 

The fact that the national headquarters of 
the Association are located in Washington and 
that President Ballou is a Washingtonian, made 
it possible to manage the meeting with more 
than usual dispatch and efficiency. 

The Program 

The program of the week opened very prop 
erly with the placing of a wreath on the tomb 

f the Unknown Soldier, as a tribute of the 
nations’ educators to the nations’ heroic dead. 

The opening session of the convention proper, 
on Monday morning, took up the characteristics 
of “an elementary education consisting of kin- 
dergarten and six grades.” Dr. John J. Tigert, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, distinguished 
himself by a sane statement of the purposes 
and aims of elementary education in a republic. 

\fter recounting the numerous definitions of 
education, which have been evolved to fit the 
notions of educators who emphasize limited aims 
and seek to promote particular studies, Dr. 
Tigert suggested that “the present curriculum 
is overloaded and the objectives of elementary 
education are too multifarious. Every kind of 
subject has crept into the educational system.” 
Commissioner Tigert said in part: 

It is necessary to agree upon a certain number of 


imental objectives before we can properly limit 
both educational and 


He irt im Propagandists, ] 
therwiss have competed in getting their particular 
obbies ! ested interests in the schools Scientiiic 


Tudent education are engaged in an analysis of 
u rience in order to determine in a scientific 


objectives of education should be This 
0 take a great many years Mea time, we 
AN I information to know that certain fun 
tine} ngs should be stressed in the elementary 
hoo he age in which we live 
Ihe ot these is health We know enough 
hout eeds, physical imperfections among the 
hildre i proper methods of teaching health to 
gree u better health program. 
rhe objective of the elementary school 
ould better grasp of the fundamentals of 


OWleds rhis involves the use of language, num 
broadet 


Ts a her elementals, upon which a 

supers e of formal education may be erected 
; he objective is personal and social efficiency 
this f x should enable the child to meet prac 


Skill in nsing the hands, thrift and 
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economic efficiency, motivation, perseverance, industry, 
and love of all of these things 

“The fourth objective is character The appalling 
increase in crime and serious social problems remind 
us that something must be done to produce more 
effective character training in the schools. In our 
anxiety to escape the Seylla of political interference 
with religion, we have steered upon the Charybdis of 
state education without religion 
“The fifth objective is citizenship. The objectives 
of education are changed with the changing society 
In a certain sense, each of the objectives already men 
tioned is an element of citizenship But in addition 
to these there are certain publie rights, obligations 
and duties which devolve upon the citizen It is im 
portant that these rights and obligations should be 
carefully presented to children in the elementary 
school, because here they must be prepared for citi 
zenship or nowhere.” 

Miss Patty S. Hill of Teachers College, New 
York, traced the development of the kinder- 
garten from its earliest beginnings as a philan- 
thropic movement to its present effectiveness 
as the gateway into the grades. Miss Hill ob- 
jected seriously to any attempts to impose first 
grade functions upon the kindergarten. Miss 
Mary MacSkimmon discussed the function of 
the elementary principal as a supervisor and 
professional leader of teachers. Hon. Frank O. 
Lowden of Illinois, closed the session with a 
discussion of the American agricultural prob- 
lem, stressing the need for the mutual advance- 
ment of farm cooperative movements and of 
rural education. Without such mutual progress 
agriculture cannot adjust itself to the new 
phases of cur economic, social, and political life 
and cannot contribute its share to our national 
welfare. 

Single Salary Schedules 

On Monday afternoon the Department re 
solved itself into six groups to discuss specific 
problems in administration and _ supervision. 
Methods and Technique of Supervision, Single 
Salary Schedules, and Janitor Service attracted 
considerable groups to three of the conferences. 

Russell A. Sharp of Kansas City, Missouri, 
in an address on the single salary schedule, 
said: 

“If the 
meant merely 
elementary teachers, I 
endorse it and to roll up my 
to realization 


principle of the single salary schedule really 
increased compensation for well trained 
should be among the first to 
sleeves to help bring it 


“I confess that in opposing the single salary sched 
uie IT am actuated primarily by motives exactly similar 
to those of the elementary teacher who is naturally 
bending every effort to secure its adoption; while she 
hopes to increase the wage of her group I hope to 
prevent a reduction in the wage of ny group 


“Viewing the situation as nearly as possible In ar 
unprejudiced attitude, I object to the proposal tor 


these reasons (1) it must ultimately reduce high 
school salaries: (2) as corollary to the first, it will 
weaken our educational system by eliminating all men 
and the best women from the classroom (3) it is 


financially impracticable in that school districts are 
not rich enough to pay a decent salary to teachers 
with two years’ training and at the same time offer 
an adequate increment to induce teachers to secure 
four years of training; (4) the single salary schedule 
involves a principle which, if carried to its logical 
conelusion, must reduce the administrative officer an 
the college professor to the same level of compensa 


tion. (5) the underlying theory that because the foun 
dation is necessary the maker, of the foundation 1s 
entitled to the same compensation as the bnildet 
of the superstructure is obvious fallacy (6) the 


hypotheses that senior college and university training 
are equally desirable for elementary and secon‘ars 
established 
majority of ex 


teachers not only has riever been clearly 
but is contrary to the opinion of a 
perienced 


administrators 
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school 


In explaining the single salary schedule in 
Minneapolis, Supt. W. F. Webster said: 

“The scheme is not at all complicated and had been 
so arranged that it put no heavy burden upon the 
city in any single year. The advances have been made 
vradually. Further, the number of people who change 
from a two years’ preparation has been small; and 
this arrangement has not made any perceptible in 
crease in the salary budget for teachers. The one 
thing most important is that a salary schedule which 
takes cognizance of credits and degrees and neglects 
to note the quality of the teaching is palpably un 
Just. 

The second fact which we have discovered is that 
for an elementary school, training in a normal col 
lege is absolutely essential. The university does not 
fit teachers for work in the elementary school. The 
best teachers for either elementary or high schools 
ure those who have been trained first in a normal 
college and had several years of experience, while 
they work, and all the time are renewing their 
strength and enlarging their vision, are the supreme 
teachers in any position in the schools. 

“I have not yet seen demonstrated the value of the 
advanced degree in the publie school service. In most 
cases, persons who have secured advanced degrees are 
degree hunters and have subtracted much more from 
their practical experience and their service to schools 
than has been added by their increased number of 
credits.” 

Supt. E. E. Lewis of Flint, Mich., and Miss 
Alma Krusen of Denver, Colo., supported the 
single salary schedule on the basis of local ex- 
perience. 

The President’s Address 
_ Eighteen years ago when the Department met 
in Washington, it was possible to crowd most 
of the members into the East Room of the White 
House, there to hear President Roosevelt de- 
liver one of his most forceful addresses. During 
the recent convention some six thousand mem- 
bers crowded the huge Washington auditorium, 
on February 22nd, to hear President Coolidge 
discuss the life and character and the states- 
manship of the first President of the United 

States. Said the President: 

“The mature opinion of Washington upon the im 
portance of the intellectual, moral, and religious forces 
of the Nation is not only revealed by his actions, but 
is clearly set forth in his statements. He looked upon 
these attributes as the foundation which supported 
the Institutions of our Republic This opinion was 
most forcibly expressed in his farewell address, where 
he said: 

— all the dispositions and habits which lead to 
political prosperity, religion and morality are indis 
pensable supports In vain would that man claim 
the tribute of patriotism, who should labor to sub 
vert these great pillars of human happiness, these 
lirmest props of the duties of men and citizens. The 
mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought 
to respect and to cherish them A volume could not 
trace all their connections with private and public 
felicity Let it simply be asked, where is the security 
for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense ot 
religious obligation desert the oaths, which are the 
instruments of investigation in courts of justice? And 
let us with caution indulge’ the supposition, that 
morality can be maintained without religion 

“"“Whatever may be conceded to the influence of 
refined education on minds of peculiar structure 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious 
principle "Tis substantially true that virtue or 
morality IS @ necessary spring of popular government 

rhe rule indeed extends with more or less force to 
every species of free government Who that is a sin 
cere friend to it can look with indifference upon at 
tempts to shake the foundation of the fabrie? 

“And in his farewell address he again uttered this 
same thought as follows 
Promote, then, as an object of primary impor 

institutions for the general diffusion of knowl 
edge In proportion as the structure of a government 
gives force to public opinion, it is essential that publie 
opinion should be enlightened.’ 

“He urged it more strongly in a letter to the Com 
missioners of the District of Columbia in 1705, and 
finally he declared in his will 


faunee 


“"That as it has always been a source of serious 
regret with me to see the youth of these United States 
sent to foreign countries for the purpose of education, 


often before their minds were formed or they had 
imbibed any adequate ideas of the happiness of their 
own, contracting too frequently not only habits of 


dissipation and 
friendly to 
and genuine 


extravagance, but principles un 
republican government and to the true 
liberties of mankind, which thereafter 


are rarely overcome For these reasons it has been 
my ardent wish to see a plan devised on a liberal 
scale which would have a tendency to spread sys 
tematic ideas through all parts of this rising Empire 


thereby to do away with local attachments and State 
prejudices as far as the nature of things would, or 
indeed ought to admit, from our national councils 
*‘*Looking anxiously forward to the accomplishment 
of so desirable an object as this is (in my estimation) 
my mind has not been able to contemplate any plan 
more likely to effect the measure than the establish 
ment of a university in a central part of the United 
States to which the youth of fortune and talents from 
all parts thereof might be sent for the completion 
of their education in all the branches of polite litera 
ture in arts and sciences—-in acquiring knowledge in 
the principles of polities and good government—and 
(as a matter of infinite importance in my judgment) 
by associating with each other and forming friend 
ships in juvenile years, be enabled to free themselves 
in a proper degree from those local prejudices and 
habitual jealousies which have just been mentioned 
and which when carried to excess are never failing 
sources of disquietude to the public mind and preg 
nant of mischievous consequences to this country.’ 


“And he therefore, made a bequest to the National 
Government on condition that ft cooperate in carrying 
out his wish for a national university 

~~ 
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“Ilis desire for the increase of kuowledge was fut 
ther elaborated and reiterated in his will In that 
instrument he even provided for educating the slave 


children which he set free Hie made bequests to two 
academies besides that for the founding of a national 
university Although the Congress failed to cooperate, 


so that his wish was never carried into effect as he 
had contemplated it, yet the city of Washington has 
been made the seat of no less than ten colleges and 
universities, and the larger institutions all over our 
eountry are more national than local in their precept 
and teaching 

“While there has been agitation lasting almost up 
to the present day for a national university, if the 
idea ever prevails it will probably not be an tostitu 
tion devoted to the regular collegiate courses, but one 
for post-graduate and original research work for 
which there are such abundant sources and oppor 
tunities already located in the Capital City Phe 
Federal Government, however, has not been remiss in 
the support of advanced learning and of vocational 
training. for which it has appropriated more thar 
$00,000,000 in the last 35 years, while for general edu 
entional purposes it has donated about 05,000,000 acres 
of the publie lands 

‘The country at large has not failed to follow thi 
precepts of Washingto From the three inustitution 
of higher learning in existence at the time of his 
birth the number has grown to O15, with a tota 
enroliment of over 664,000 udents md over O6.000 
teachers, an endowment of nearly SS15,000.000 mad 
property value of over $1,000,000,000 Our elementary 
ind’ secondary schools have expanded until they pro 
vide for more thi 26. 000.000 pupil nd require overt 
SZ KK) teachers In 1912 the total mount expended 
vearly for ill mlucational purpose Wis bout 
S706 000,000 This 5 been neren neg with rreat 
rapidity, until in 1924 it reached $2,400,000,000 Ihe 
source of thi enormou expenditure o fat 

noneyv 38 concerned ‘ I 
ind te government 

The Tuesday Morning Program 

Kight seven-minute papers of the rapid firing 

type occupied the time before the business se 


sion of the Department on Tuesday mornin; 
Supt. E. C. Hartwell of Buffalo, introduced a 
highly optimistic note on the achievements o 
superintendents in the administration of the 
schools. In concluding he said: 

“We wish that i perintendel oul iI 
for wise educational leadership nigh ore 
quickened and increased We wish ve rlit ha 
tore time Lo eXercine it ind that on ol ur energy 
were consumed with building programs, budge ne 
legislation We wish we could greatly crease the 
number of teachers who realize that if is more import 
tant to teach bovs and girls than it s to teach ub 
jects—teachers who are more concerned W vha 
boy reads than with how rapidly he read t ene he 
who recognize that a right attitude of ind in a grad 
“unte is Infinitely more important ti tive snecesstit 
passing of examinations Phere ne 1 tit 
nethods organization money or equipment for ] 
kind of a teacher Without her « r lubor is n il! 

Dr. David B. Corson of Newark, N. J., dis 


cussed the subject, “Out of the Mechanical Into 
the Psychological”: 

“The increase in tle VA ‘ ehoots i oul ore 
ities magnifies the mechanical features of adiminis 
tration Great numbers of pupils under one prit 
ipal are common and few protests are heard of the 
danger of real edueation Construction and operating 
eosts are saved but the mechanized organization and 
management do not contribute to the welfare of the 
children The machinery tends to erush the pet 
sonality of the pupil and to make him conform te 
t well detined type of submissive, closely adjusted 
and mechanically managed individual A cooperative 
ind interested child is quite different from the human 
school machines which over-mechanize schools are 
ipt to develop 

“It is aeknowledged that children have different 
capacities, but our practices hitherto have been in 
record only partially with this truth We now agree 
that they should be classified for work in homogene 
ous groups according to their ability This does not 
necessarily imply the acceleration of the bright chil 
dren, nor the retardation of the slow It does mean 
the adjustment of work in quantity and quality to 


organization 
their eduea 


that the 
handicap in 


children, so 
not be a 


ibilities of the 
shall 


the 
of the 
on 


Asst. Supt. W. J. Bogan, of Chicago, argued 
for the freedom of the high school in the service 
of boys and girls who will not enter college. 
Supt. Lawton B. Evans of Augusta, Georgia, 
advocated the advantages of combined county 
and city school systems. Other speakers were 
Supt. G. R. Staley of Rome, N. Y., Supt. C. B. 
Glenn of Birmingham, Ala., Prin. L. M. Patton 
of Boston, and Supt. W. J. O’Shea of New York. 
Supt. E. C. Broome of Philadelphia reported on 
the work of the curriculum commission, and Mr. 
Thos. E, Finegan outlined the plans of the still 
incomplete commission on Economy and 
Efficiency in the Business Administration. 

The Wednesday and Thursday Sessions 

The morning session on Wednesday devoted 
itself entirely to the discussion of problems of 
the junior high school. Supt. Herbert S. Weet 


school 


discussed the educational objectives of the 
junior high school and called attention to the 
enormous educational waste that now occurs in 
the traditional seventh and eighth grades. Mr. 


Ben G. Graham, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools at Pittsburgh, outlined methods 
supervising teaching in the junior high school. 
Prof. Calvin O. Davis argued that greater pro 
vision must be made in the junior high school 
for individual differences of pupils taking into 
account not only mental abilities but also voca 
tional tendencies and interests. Mr. Edward B. 
Roberts, Assistant Superintendent of Schools at 
Cincinnati, discussed trends in the junior high 
hool curriculum. 


ot 


the 
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Two important college men occupied the cen 
ter of the stage on Thursday morning and 
shared interest with the Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. Herbert Hoover. Dr. Henry Suzzallo, of 
University of Washington, discussed the 
growth of teaching as a profession. After out 
lining the factors which have contributed to the 
present status of education in the United States, 
he took up tendencies which are now affecting 
and interfering with the fundamental philosophy 
of the schools, the object of which he declared 
to be the teaching of truth. Courts and schools 
deal with fundamental matters and are, there 
fore, always objects of discussion, he said. The 
present tendency for centralizing government 
for the purpose of economy are inevitably direct 
ing the into the consideration of plan 
for economy and efficiency of management and 
every such undertaking deserves to be watched 
by school people. Autonomy of the 
must be preserved both in local and in 
affairs. A third tendency is the disposition of 
yroups to use the schools for developing class 
promoting special inte: 


schools 


s¢ hools 


state 


consciousness and for 


ests, 

Dr. Suzzallowargued strdngly for the ind 
pendence of the schools and the autonomy of 
the educational profession.. He warned again 
the dangers of experts and Spec ialists, who ad 
ocate then specialties to the detriment of the 
schools as a_ whole. He argued that the 
itonomy of the teaching profession will depend 
ipon its ability to teach the truth and to con 
ince the public of it ense of fan pla The 
chools must not be used for social reform no 
for radicalism, and the teacher in his service 
and in his relations, must exercise restraint 
rather than demand personal freedom. There 

a distinction between the autonomy of educa 
tion and the personal freedom of the individual 
teacher which must be carefully kept in sight 
He demanded that the teacher know society and 
civilization, that he know human nature and 


be able to apply this knowledge, and that he b 
thorough in use of the technology and the 
methodology of teaching, and finally that he 
onstantly exercise ethical self-restraint. 

Dr. Charles Russell, of Teachers College, 
spoke on “The Scientific Methods in Education,” 
calling attention to the recent growth in the 
of and scientific methods, both in 
the study of and teaching of children. We have 


nis 


use science 


gone far, said Dr. Russell, toward the establish 
ment of a science of school administration in 
the past 25 years by discarding a vast amount 


of traditional method and information. We 
shall go farther by continuing the development 
of science at the expense of tradition. The great 
need now is for more science and for making 
what we now call educational science truly 
scientific. 

The morning session was closed by Hon. Her 
bert Hoover of the United States Department 
of Commerce, who took up education 
national asset, from the popular standpoint of 
a citizen and observer who education a 
vast economic force to he employed in the cde 
velopment of the state. 


The Platoon Schools 

The advantages and disadvantages of the 
platoon school and the problems of the senior 
high school shared the attention of the conven 
tion on Thursday afternoon. Deputy Supt. 
Charles L. Spain, of Detroit, argued the advan- 
tages of the platoon type of organization, which 
he said had made possible the broadening of 
the curriculum in the elementary schools and 
the introduction of many valuable educational 


as el 


sees in 


without a corresponding 
Supt. H. B. Wilson, of Berkeley, Calif, 
declared that all of the advantages of the 
platoon school can be had in a higher degree jp 
the traditional type of organization while many 
of the advantages of socialized work are jp 
reality interfered with by the scattering of jp. 
terests and the lack of close contact between 
teacher and children, which the platoon school 
inevitably brings with it. 


leatures 


increase in 


cost. 


The educational objectives of the senior high 
school were presented by Mr. M. C. Prunty, of 
Tulsa, Okla., and higher standards were dis. 
cussed by Supt. J. M. Gwinn, of San Franciseo. 
The meeting closed with a characteristically 
incisive paper by Dr. Charles H. Judd of the 
University of Chicago. The high schools are 
poor in proper supervision because of a mis- 
taken notion that the specialists who are teach- 
ing in them cannot be supervised by a principal, 
and that after a specialist has completed his 
college work he is fully prepared and requires 
further supervision. Dr. Judd pointed out 
the necessity for the secondary schools to set 
ip machinery for training their own teachers 
in the service. He suggested that the high 


chool budget be so changed that definite ma- 
chinery for training their staffs could be set up, 
The high school principal cannot be truly con- 
idered a principal if he merely limits himself 


to the handling of minor difficulties and the gen- 
eral management of the school. His supervision 
must be consistent, constructive, and impersonal, 
nd must be directed toward increasing the edu- 
itional efficiency of his school. 
rhe Pusiness Sessions 

The Department has revised its busine pro 
edure in recent year so that some. business 
is transacted each day during the convention, 
pene rally at the close of the morning session 


This arrangement proved its value at Washing- 
ton in that it an opportunity for considera- 
tion of problems by committees and permitted 
the solution of that otherwise would 
lay an entire year. The business trans- 
acted involved no major differences of opinio1 
and was handled with dispatch. The severa 
committees which are doing the heavy work of 
Department were continued The annual 
officers brought forth five nomina- 
tions for the presidency: Supt. Edwin C. Brooms 
of Philadelphia, Supt. E. E. Oberholtzer of 
Houston, Tex., Supt. C. B. Glenn of Birming 
ham, Ala., and Supt. E. E. Lewis of Flint, Mich- 
Mr. Lewis and Mr. Broome withdrew and 
the latter’s refusal to run caused Supt. Jones 
of Cleveland ,to place in nomination Supt. Ran- 
dall J. Condon of Cincinnati. Supt. David A. 
Ward of Wilmington, Dela., was the unopposed 
nominee for the vice-presidency. Supt. W. A. 
Sutton of Atlanta, and Supt. E. E. Lewis of 
Flint, Mich., were nominated for membership or 
the executive committee. 


fave 
difficulties 
ovel 


t} 
ne 


é lection of 


ivan. 


The count of the ballots showed that Super- 
intendent Condon had been elected by an over- 
whelming vote and that Superintendent Lewis 
had been elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Associated Organizations 

The Department of Superintendence held no 
meetings on Monday afternoon, on Tuesday 
afternoon and evening, and on Wednesday after- 
noon. This gave ample opportunity for the 
Association of Secondary Principals, for the De- 
partment of Elementary Principals, and for the 
Department of Rural Education to hold imnor- 


‘Continued on Page 135) 
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Superintendent School Buildings, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Recent School Building Progress in Pittsburgh 


The Work of Mr. James Bonar, Superintendent of Buildings of the Board of Education of Pittsburgh 


The remarkable progress in the development 
of elementary and secondary education in the 
United States is refleeted in no detail better 
than in the newer types of school buildings 
erected during the past Nive years 


erected thirty or 
forty vears ago was nothing more than a series 


of elassroon ON 


and eonnecte d by 
| he 


Classrooms 


uniform in siz 


if corridors and stairways school 


means 
building of t 
but a g 
takes cure of an 


Involves not ons 


of shops and work rooms and 


intricate school organization 


age parent and the average archi 
tect who has not planned school buildings can 
hardly appreciate, 

in the Charette, the 


Pittsburgh Archi 


Mr James Bonar, writing 


monthly house organ of the 


tectural Club, repeats a conversation which he 
had with a loeal architeet. who had never de 
signed a school building, and who remarked 


that “Any architect with commonsense can de 
It developed that the speaker 


Sign a school.’ 


based his knowledge on ideas which had 


pre 
vailed many years previously and that he still 
felt that t} e school building is 


rooms, an 


a series of class 


otice, some toilets in the basement, 


and probably a plas room. The vast develop 
ment which has taken pli 


+ 


we Was quite unknown 


0 this man His ideas were changed radically 


when he came in econtaet with the complete 
school buildings which are being erected in 
J 1 1 . 

Pittsburgh tor high school and elementary 


school uses under Mr. Bonar’s direction. 
The study which has gone into the develop 
ment of school courses during the past twenty 


ve years has been paralleled by the study which 


Nas gone 


nto school building plans during that 
sane period 
Selecting Architects 
During Mi 


ig department ,+ 


build 


education, it 


Bonar’s incumbeney in the 


board of 


TY 
I 


the 





a ditheult problem to select architects 
In the 


rather altruistic, and he 


has been 
for the 


his views 


Various structures beginning 


ver inclined 


toward the idea of distributing the appointments 
1 Various architeets in Pittsburgh, giv 


among t 


ing the vounger ones due consideration, with 


the idea that some day it might be possible to 
rely upon them when the older ones retired 
The matter presented itself in another light 
when the high schools came under consideration 
with all the most modern ideas of education 
This was brought home by the schoo] board 


Architects who said the idea was 
but “Why should the 
itself of the respon 


committee on 


a good one, asked not 
building department relieve 
sibility of arehitects with no experience, espe 


be 


adopted and it has 


cially when experienced could got ¢” 
This 
proven 


Mr. of 


satisfied that it is not necessary to go outside of 


men 
has been the poliey 
“a 2ood one 

his experience is 


Bonar as a result 


Pittsburgh for an architect to design any of the 


new local school buildings. This was brought 
out recently, when a national expert was en 


gaged to eriticize a school plan made for the 


board 


The expert’s opinion, it was shown, re 
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flected great credit not only on the architect, but 
both the 
partment of the board aus 


and the building de 
well. He 


praise to the service rendered by the architects 


on educational 


gave high 


who had had the designing of the buildings in 


hand. This happy condition is largely attri 
buted to a thorough system in practice, whereby 


a complete program with details is provided the 
architect, and drawings and specifications are 
drawn up in such a manner that a very definite 
This makes 
avoids delay in 
the es 


interpretation is given each item 


it easv for the contractor and 


disputes and discussions as is often 


He pointed to the 


active cooperation existing 


among the several architects, and to their will 
ingness to meet together In conference from 
time to time. All this has tended to develop a 


of 


the benefits 


which revert to the people of the city 


successful building program, 
In the matter of general 
Mr. Bonar, it has been the 


substantial 


construction, writes 
aim in Pittsburgh to 
erect good, structures, leaving out 
all that would tend to extravagance, and making 
ot for The 


which is steel frame, brick 


each eubie§ foot space count Use, 


reneral construction 





walls, and combination cement and tile floors 
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with tile partitions, has proven satisfac 


Needless to say, all 


proof, which has the effect of retarding fires if 


very 
tory. structures are fire 
they do break out in a building. 
Providing Gyms and Auditoriums 
In the planning of a high school, the most 
difficult problems solved by Mr. Bonar and the 


architects have arisen in the hygiene section, 
comprising the gymnasium, the swimming 


pools, and their accessories, which include dress 


ing rooms, showers, supervisors’ rooms and 
lockers. Whereas the general high school strue 
ture was formerly limited to the width of the 


the demands on the 


halls, 


gymnasiums have increased to such an extent that 


classrooms plus the 


a separate section can be planned, on one end of 
the building, 


by the auditorium wing on the other end. 


balaneed 
Such 


which may be properly 


an arrangement is advantageous as it allows the 


use of each section for community purposes 


without interference with the other parts of the 
building. Outside of this, it is still a matter of 


eareful study to arrange the gymnasiums and 
pools with their accessories to give easVv cireu 
the 


ready exit, and eare of cloth 


lation, proper supervision, segregation of 
sexes, free access, 
ing. 
Hillside Sites in Pittsburgh 

In some cities schools are built on sites which 
are comparatively level, but in Pittsburgh no 
such happy condition prevails, and it is rare to 
eight 
This problem, says 


find a school site of more than seven or 
acres which is fairly level. 
Mr. Bonar has faced the architect in designing 
Pittsburgh schools and in has 


hillside. 


cases, it 


many 


been necessary to place a school on a 
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Sidney | 


Where it is expedient, an attempt is made to 
save some level space Tor a playground The 
school is built on the slope, which offers good 
accommodations for the steam plant, and allows 
floor levels to conform to the contour of the 
ground. In the Pittsburgh territory, schools 


have to be planned and located with reference 


to the quantity and quality of the playground 
area that will be available when the project 1s 
such 
Ave nue schools 


this scheme. 


completed. Some oft the recent structures 


as the Halls Grove 
are proot of the effectiveness of 


> 
O'S 


and 


Another plan followed in most of the designs, 


is to make the buildings extensible so that they 
added to as 
there is ne 


schoo! for a 


the community grows It 
method 


may be 


Is believed better in plan 
ing community than to 


( Ine 


ning a 


row 


start out with the idea ot a hollow square 


side of the square, or even part of if may he 








er FSI 


built at first, and may be added to from time 


population increases. 


the This 


scheme is more suited for some borough or oyt. 


to time as 


lving section than in a city where not so mueh 
increase can be expected in one section. Care 
should be taken to make the fixed units, such as 
the auditorium, gymnasiums, and steam plant 
large enough or extensible for the ultimate size 
As a rule, a large auditorium is generally neces 
sary in such places, while the boiler room may 
be made large enough to accommodate additional 
boilers at time. 

The Mr. 
direction are so planned that the auditorium or 
They 


located in the corners of the structure 


any 


Pittsburgh under 


schools, Bonar's 
yvmnasiums may be added at any stage. 
may be 
placed inside 
that 


in such a mentioned, or 
the 


space is allowed for light. 


Way as 


hollow square, taking care sufficient 


The ground for such 
a plan should be provided for and made amply 


large in the beginning for such a 


structure, 
In general, school buildings, particularly, in 


the larger districts have become a special fea 


ture in architecture, and the maintenance of 


them turnish an experience which becomes most 


valuable in the planning and construction of 


buildings. 


new 
The Elementary Schools Illustrated 
The most recent elementary schools erected 


for the eCity of Pittsburgh represent three build 
different The 


Fairy wood brick-and-til 


ings of tvpes and construction 


school is a one-story 


structure, with foundations of cement, and d 


slacked root with stone copings The Corr) 
dors have cement floors, with plaster walls and 
ceilings, and oak trim The classrooms have 


maple tHloors, oak trim, plaste r walls and ceiling, 
and are equipped with slate blackboards. Lock 


built 1] 


into the walls of the corridors for 
disposal of the pupils’ 


and books 


tile, 


ers are 


the clothing 


All interior partitions are of briek or and 


the coal and boiler rooms have cement floors. 
The building contains four classrooms, an 

office for the principal, two storage rooms, 

toilets and space for tuture activities and is 


planned tor enlargement. 
The Halls Grove 


building of 


school is a two-storv brick 


dimensions. The founda 
The 


vindow sills and 


moderate 


tion walls are of conerete bearing Walls 


are brick wainscoting to the 
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plaster above. The corridors have cement floors 
and the boiler room is similarly finished. The 
kindergarten and classrooms have wood floors 
and trim, with stone sills, plaster walls and ceil 
ings. The playrooms have wood floors and wood 
trim, while the toilets have cement floors, slate 
wainscoting, and plastered walls. 

The building has five classrooms, a kinder 
yarten room, a teachers’ room, a room for the 
school physician, and an auditorium-play room. 
The boiler room and coal storage room are 
located in the rear of the main portion of the 
building. 

The Boggs Avenue School is similar to the 
Halls Grove school. It is built on a somewhat 
hilly site and contains a deep basement and two 
stories above the basement. The construction 
is brick and concrete, with concrete trimming 
for the roof and windows. Concrete steps, with 
iron railings, lead to the street. 

The building contains six classrooms, an office 
tor the principal, a teachers’ room, a room for 
the medical inspector, a kindergarten, and two 


playrooms 
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BOGGS AVENUE SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH, PA. Sidney F. Heckert, Architect, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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4 BUILDING MAINTENANCE AND CON- 
STRUCTION PROGRAM AT BEARDS- 
TOWN, ILLINOIS 
J. J. Hagan, Superintendent of Schools 
In an account of the two years’ school build 
ing program in Beardstown, it is necessary to 
recall a few interesting incidents connected with 
the history of the city. In the spring of 1922, 
Beardstown was struck by a destructive flood 
which tied up the industries of the city for a 
time. Men were out of employment, stores were 
closed, and railroad service was demoralized. 
The city received a great deal of attention in 
the metropolitan newspapers during this time, 
and even the Literary Digest gave a review of 

the Beardstown flood. 

The writer reached Beardstown shortly after 
the flood. Some of the school buildings were in 
bad condition. The Lincoln school in which 
the high school was housed, had to be over 
hauled and the furniture and fixtures in the 
basement rooms had to be replaced. The ex 
penditures on this building alone were a little 
over four thousand dollars. A part of this, 
however, was due to repairs and decorations 
that were needed on the building. 

In July of the same year, the entire shop 
force of the C. B. & q). R. R., went out on a 
strike, which lasted for over a year. When it is 
known that over fifty per cent of the city de 
pends directly or indirectly on the railroad for 
a living, it will be seen what this meant to the 
prosperity and rrowth ot the city. To aggra 
vate this condition, the company shipped in a 
large number of men—many of them with their 
families—to take the places of the men on strike. 
‘| hese children came into schools which had been 
overcrowded for years, but this added increase 
could not be taken care of by the board of edu 
cation with the existing facilities at their dis 
posal. As a temporary relief, six portable rooms 
were built to care for the overtlow from the 
regular buildings. It was evident that some 
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HIGH SCHOOL, BEARDSTOWN, ILL. Martin J. Geise, Architect, Quincy, Ill } 
thing should be done to take care of the build system of publicity and began work on a salary 1925-1924. The purpose was to obtain a sound . 
ing needs, and at every board meeting, methods schedule providing increases along the line. basis so that the schoo! board would know where 
of procedure that promised relief, were dis The schedule was completed during the vear they stood in the matter of tinances Through 
cussed, Nothing offered permanent relief with Continued on Page 147) 
out voting bonds and working out a building ’ 
program. 1/ \A 

A bond issue in the face of the facets would =. 
sound, offhand, as almost impossible. But, an £ F] 
election was called in March, 1925, after the 
town had passed through its vear of flood and { ' 
strike. The greater part of the winter was spent 
in educating the public as to the condition, and | | ' 


just before the election, a two weeks’ intensive } 
At the time of the cam i | 


paign the remark frequently heard was “We cet 


campaign was held. 


tainly need new schools, we need to overhaul the 





old ones, but it is impossible at this time, since 



























































funds are not available.” er |. ~~ 
Another difficult problem was the valuation ry 
' ‘ : oe = | | ls = b 
of the district property. There were about six Z 
teen hundred children to care for. We have a ’ 4 P f 
total valuation of a little over two million nine . —— ape - = none 
hundred thousand dollars. a 
At the beginning of the first year, 1922-1923, — i ede 
an accounting system was installed. We ' 
. y ee _ 
started to build up a budget. We planned a SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
~ ——— c - 
— he i 
al ua = } 1» = 4 
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LUTHER L. WRIGHT HIGH SCHOOL, IRONWOOD, MICH Croft & Boerner, Architects, Minneapolis, Minn 
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LUTHER L. WRIGHT HIGH SCHOOL, IRONWOOD, MICH.LEFT: GYMNASIUM: RIGHT: LIBRARY 


THE WRIGHT HIGH SCHOOL, TRONWGOD, : ‘ aes amen 
MICH. 
Supt. D. F. R. Rice 

rhe Luther Wright high school in lronwood, 
Mich... Was occupied in September last. It Was 
built to accommodate tifteen hundred junior 
and senior high school students, and cost in 
cluding equipment, $1,000,075. This does not 
include the auditorium section which is to be 
added at a later date. 

The building contains three floors and = pro 
vides for 36 classrooms, a library, an audi 
torium, two gymnasiums, eight study rooms, a 
sWimming pool, a lunch room, laboratories, man 
ual and domestie art rooms, and othees for the 


principal and the board of education. 





The library is on the second floor, in the geo 


graphical center of the building and is readily 





accessible trom both sides by double doors lead 
ing into four study rooms. Both the library 
and study rooms are well lighted by means of 


large light courts and skylights. 








1 ae — a 
he gymnasium 1s located at a distance trom _ . o~e 
: . - <= is > e uatas 
the classrooms to avoid the disturbance ot ; - 
Classes. The girls’ and boys’ gymnasiums, each 


LUTHER L. WRIGHT HIGH SCHOOL, IRONWOOD, MICH 


hity tA eighty feet, are located sick by side, Croft & Boerner, Architects, Minneapolis, Minn 
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FLOOR 


PLANS, 


separated by steel doors. When large 


frames are 


plaved, the two gymnasiums may be thrown to 

gether and the bleachers added to the perma 

nent ones, which inereases the seating Capacits 
approximately three thousand. 


The offices are school 


etfective 
administration. An ample sized book and sup 


] 
1 


ply room is in connection with the principal’s 
oth ] 


arranged for 


This is 


tice, so arranged that by means of 
three windows, the room Tray be used for the 
sale of books and supplies without crowding the 
publie thee, 

The board room is located between the office 
of the superintendent and the secretary of the 
board and business manager to permit the ready 


accessibility 


both 


The exhibition room and museum are 


to reeords in these offices. 


ideally 
ocated adjacent to the library and close to the 
The exhi 
bition room is equipped with stalls and lights 


publie oftiee and the main entrance. 


for the display of work more or less temporary 


and including all kinds of art work, manual 
training, penmanship, and other products of 
the classrooms and shops. The museum is 


equipped with eight museum 
t} 


housing 


cases tor 


e various collections of material on display. 


The building does not provide for manual 
training shops since these are i 
another 

The school was begun 
completed in the fall of 
34 classrooms, it contains 


taken care of in 
building. 


n April, 1924, and was 
1925. In 


a number of special 


addition to 


rooms, four study rooms, two gymnasiums, a 


library and a cafeteria The building is located 


on a site 350 feet by 


1.200 feet in size and has a 


seating capacity of 1,400 students. 


The building cost, exclusive of the site, a total 
of $991,000, which includes the cost of lockers, 


electrical fixtures, and the architects’ fees. The 


COOKE 
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SCHOOL, GALESBURG, ILI Aldrich & 


cost per eubie foot amounted to 3 


2.7 and 
the cost per pupil was $708 on the basis of 1,400 


capacity. 


cents, 


THE COOKE SCHOOL, GALESBURG, ILL. 
C. F. Miller, Superintendent of Schools 
The plans for the new Cooke School, Gales 
burg, were drawn by Aldrich and Ald 
rich of that city. 
building 
tract was $11,365. 


[llinois, 
The contract price on the 


was $60,335.40 and the heating con 


The building is constructed of 
Bedford 


mensions are 72’x92’. 


red brick and 
The 
It contains seven rooms, 
these located 
on the ground level at the front of the building, 
and tive the floor. 


made for a boiler room, a gymnasium and high 


trimmed in stone. outside di 


each 24’x32’, Two of rooms are 


on upper Excavation was 


school boys’ dressing rooms. 


The gymnasium is 60'x36’, faced with brick 
and a Off one end of the 
gymnasium the boiler room is located, and just 
off the boiler 


outside of 


19’ beamed ceiling. 


the fuel room has been excavated 


the building. Just the boiler 


over 


room are located the girls’ toilets and the dress 


Off the other 
end of the gymnasium is located the high schoo] 


ing room for grade school pupils. 


boy <? dressing rooms and coach’s rooms 


This building built on a large tract of 


land recently purchased by the board of educa 


was 


tion to be used as a practice field for high school 
football. 


The boys’ dressing rooms are arranged with 


an outside entrance so that they are entirely 
separate from the rest of the building. The 


rooms contain gang showers, lockers, wash 
bowls. and all other facilities necessary to such 
rooms The coach’s rooms contain individual 
showers and toilet facilities 


Aldrich. Architect 


Aldrich & Aldrich, Architects, Galesburg, II! 
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Galesburg 

At the middle of the gymnasium underneath 
the located a 23'x14’. On 
each side of the a small dressing room. 
Just off the kitchenette to 
be used by the parent teacher association. This 


corridors is stage 
stage is 


dressing room is a 


building was also planned to be used as a com 


munity center. Four aims were kept in mind: 


(1) To use the gymnasium without access to 
the rest of the building: (2) to use the high 


school athletic rooms without access to the rest 
of the building; 


out access to the rest of the 


3) to use the auditorium with 
building; and (4) 
to use the rest of the building without access to 
anv of the rooms mentioned above 

The 


terrazzo steps, and hallways 


building is with 


fireproof throughout, 
The .-first corridor 
is arranged on the side facing the gymnasium 
with These 


slide to one side, opening the entire corridor 


wire-glass sliding doors doors 


as a baleony for the gymnasium. 


Metal 


out, 


window sash through 


have been used 
sills 


The 


heated and ventilated by means of unit ventila 


and terrazzo window 


the 


placed 


were 


throughout building classrooms 


are 


tors, thermostatically controlled Power is sup 


plied by two Ross steel boilers 
Offices are located on the second 


middle of the 


the 


building separated by glass parti 


floor in 


tions 
finished in dark oak 


roof is of gypsum construction which 1s 


The entire building is 


The 


exceptionally light and permits the use of a 
light r stee} construction. 
During the vears 1923, 1924 and 1925 three 


new grade school buildings have been erected in 


Galesburg, with funds raised by direct taxation 


school is the last of the three, The 


[ ne ( OOnRf 
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ROOSEVELT SCHOOL, RIVER FOREST, ILI 

Galesburg school district has no bonded indebt 

edness and has issued no “anticipation” paper 

to cover the cost of its schoolhouse construction 

program. 

THE ROOSEVELT SCHOOL AND MEMORIAL 
HALL, RIVER FOREST, ILL. 


The Roosevelt School was built in 1924 by 


the board of education of River Forest with the 


aid of the Soldiers’ Memorial Association, which 
raised a portion of the funds for the construe 
tion of the assembly hall and fover, through 
which the hall is entered, and which is dedi 
cated as a memorial to the men who partici 
pated in the world war. An ideal kitchen equip 
ment convenient to the assembly hall is provided 
for serving several hundred persons. 

The school has eight classrooms, a library, an 
office for the principal, and an auditorium. It 
contains 556,000 cubic feet, showing a unit cost 
of 37% cents per cubic foot, or $772 per pupil 
The building is entirely fireproof, with the ex 
ception of the roof, and was erected at a cost 
of $208,000. 

Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, of Chicago, are 
the architects 









































ROOSEVELT SCHOOL, RIVER FOREST, ILI 














Perkins, Fellows & Hamiltor Architects, Chicago, Ill 





* SCHOOL, RIVER FOREST, ILI 


Architects, Chicago, III 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


St. Louis, Mo. The school board has re- 
vised its rule governing the collection of ac- 
counts and the accounting of funds received 
from principals for the sale of textbooks and 
supplies. The rule reads as follows: The sec- 
retary and treasurer shall collect all accounts, 
including money due from principals for the 
sale of textbooks and other supplies, receive and 
keep the money and other financial assets of the 
board and countersign in his own hand or by 
the assistant secretary and treasurer, the war- 
rants properly drawn by the auditor for all 
amounts to be paid out in accordance with law 
and the orders of the board. He shall report 
to the auditor all money collected by him and 
deposit the same in the designated depository 
of the board. 











Legal Provisions for Custody of, and Liability for, Public Funds for 
Secondary School Support 


W. W. Patty, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Legal Liabilities of Public Secondary School 
Officials. 


Two major questions arise in the considera- 
tion of the legal liabilities of public secondary 
school officials for the proper administration of 
the public secondary education program. Will 
the public receive satisfactory service from 
publie school officials without making them 
legally liable for their official acts? Will the 
public be able to secure the services of desir 
able, competent citizens as school officials, as 
meager salaries or with no salary allowed, if the 
positions carry with them heavy personal legal 
liabilities for official acts or missions? It may 
be that the public’s consideration of these ques- 
tions is partially responsible for the lack in 
uniformity in the laws of the various states 
relative to the legal liabilities of public school 
officials. 

The legal provision on which there is the 
nearest approach to unanimity is that a school 
oficial who is guilty of malfeasance or non- 
feasance in office in expending public school 
funds is subject to fine or imprisonment. 
Thirty-six states have included such provisions 
in their statutes.** 

Any school official is guilty of misapplication 
or embezzlement of said funds, if by virtue of 
his office 
comes into his possession and custody, and he 
afterwards misapplies it or converts it to his 
own use 


as a public school official, public money 


However, when a check was sent to a 
county judge acting as county superintendent 
ex officio and there was no statute in Texas au 
thorizing him to act as fiscal agent or receive 
general account for the county, the 
court held that the indictment of embezzlement 
wainst him eould not be sustained.44 That a 
publie school official is guilty of embezzlement, 
when he misappropriates public funds that come 
nto his eustody rightfully and by virtue of his 
repeated by the 
Court in a 1924 decision.*® 


money on 


Texas Criminal! 


Ca was 


Public school officials may be “surcharged”’ 
ith illegal payments of public school funds, 
even though there is no evidence to show that 


| district suffered actual financial loss 
according to a decision of the Pennsyl 


, . 
the sehor 
l 
Tl 


ereby, 
vania Supreme Court in June, 1919. Justice 
Frazer in rendering the opinion of the court 
summarized this rule of law clearly when he 
said 
“The duty of each requires him to see that 
funds of the district are properly expended, and 
failure to object to improper expenditures of 
which they have knowledge amounts to a tacit 
approval of such wrongdoing, and subjects the 
director to liability for negligence in the per- 
formance of his duty.’ 
Not only do a majority of the states’ laws 
liable 
or misapplication or embezzlement of public 
|! funds for which they are officially re 
sponsible,47 but also the statutes of 
states provide that 
civilly 


make publie school officials criminally 
+ 


SCcnoo 
several 
officials are 
able for the value of losses to the public 


such school 


school funds due to their malfeasance or non 
feasance in. office. 
provide for 


Twelve states specifically 


such civil liability in their stat 


utes,4 

Phe courts have held that public school oth 
Clals personally liable for public school 

se number 1462, Summary Chart XV, post 
“Warwick yv,. State (1896) (Texas Criminal Court) 
»S. W 86, 387 

“Ada v. State (1914) (Texas Criminal Court), 172 
\ Ww 27 292 

“Audit of Hanover Tp. School District, Appeal of 
Morris | (1919), 265 Pa. 157, 108 A. 656, 658 

ant number 1462, Summary Chart XV, post 
a number 1463, Summary Chart 3, post 

“Knox County v. Hunelt et al, Appellants (1892), 
110 Mo. 67, 70, 71, 170 S. W. 899; Douglas v. Talbot 
oo i f Ed. (1923), 93 W. Va. 618; 117 S. B. 478 


(Concluded from March) 


funds expended under their supervision for ille- 
gal purposes,*® and sureties are liable with such 
public school officials.5° A treasurer of public 
school funds who pays a warrant presented in 
payment for an unauthorized purpose is per 
sonally liable to the district for the funds un 
lawfully expended.®! Likewise the members of 
a public secondary school board are individually 
liable for materials furnished to a building 
contractor from whom they did not require the 
bond guaranteeing payment of material men as 
prescribed by the statutes.52 In case the public 
school district suffers a financial loss as a result 
of the gross negligence or misappropriation of 
members of the school board, the members are 
jointly and severally liable for the loss plus 
interest, according to a decision of the Supreme 
Court of Tennessee.5% 

A treasurer of public school funds who fails 
to turn over to his successor the balance in his 
possession at the expiration of his term is liable 
for the balance plus interest in a civil suit 
brought by the school board.54 It has also been 
held that members of public school boards are 
personally liable for injuries to individuals that 
result from the negligent performance of min- 
their agents.® 
Moreover, a member of a public school board 
from office, after defrauding the 
district, but before action is brought, is 


isterial acts by themselves or 
resigning 
school 


not relieved of his liability. He is personally 
liable to the district for the funds misappro 


priated,°® 

Where a treasurer, acting as custodian of a 
public school fund, placed the money in a vault 
and safe provided for the purpose by the county, 


} 
where 


it was kept until it was stolen by burglars 
without fault of the treasurer, the Supreme 
Court of Arkansas held that the treasurer was 
not liable.®* Also, 


a mistake in judgment and reap 


where a county superin 
tendent made 
portioned public school funds that were in the 
county treasury to the credit of the Gridley 
School District, it was held by the California 
Supreme Court that the county superintendent 
was not liable in tort for mistaken performance 
f duty in a discretionary matter. 


] 


A publie school official is not personally lable 
in damages for an act done in line of his duty. 
So, in absence of malice, no action for damages 
would lie against members of a public school 
board who discharged a teacher who had not 
strictly complied with the statutory requirement 
of placing a copy of her contract on file with 
the superintendent.5® Likewise, in absence of 
wilful or malicious action, members of a public 
school board are not personally liable to the 
district for money expended for unauthorized 
transportation of school children.** Members 


of a board of education cannot be held person 


“TL, A tocdwell et al v. T. E. Jones et al and the 
Dr Harter Medicine Co. et al v. John R. Ramsey 
Adm’r et al (1882), 77 Tenn. 169-171; Wm. Jernagan v 
Edmond Gray, and R. C. Massick et al v. Coffee 


County et al, and Edmond Gray v. William Jernagan 
(1884), 82 Tenn. 5386. 547, 550, 551 


Hendrix v. Morris (1918), 134 Ark. 358, 208 S. W 
1008 
“Burton Machinery Co. v. Ruth et al (1917), 106 M 


App. 459, 194 S. W. 526, 580; Austin v. Ransdell et a 
(1921), 207 Mo. App. 74, 230 S. W. 334, 335 

School District No. 81, Spokane County, Resy 
Geo. E. Cole, App. (1892), 4 Wash. 395, 399, 400, 30 I 
448: Finney et al v. Garner et al (1902) 110 Tenn. 67 
74. 71 S. W. 592 

*Board of Education \ 
446, 42 N. E. 258 

Adams v. Schneider (1919), 71 Ind. App. 249, T24 N 
EK. 718, 720, 72 


“School District No. 2. of Silver Bow County \v 


Milligar (1804 11 OO. 8 


Richards (1922), 62 Mont. 141, 205, P. 206 
‘Pearson v. State (1892), 56 Ark. 148, 19 S. W. 499 


“Gridley School District. ete App. v. Geo. H. Stout 
et al, Resp. (1901), 134 Cal. 592. 593, 66 P. 785 

*’Spruill v. Davenport et al (1919), 178 N.C. 364, 100 
S. E. 527, 528 

“Hendrix et al v. Morris et al (1918), 134 Ark. 358 


203 S. W. 1008 
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ally liable by a contractor for payment of his 
contract with the school unless it be proved 
that, at the time the contract was entered into, 
there were insufficient funds. After making the 
contract, if the school board uses the school 
funds for other purposes without reserving the 
amount necessary to pay the contract price, 
such expenditures are unauthorized and the 
members of the board responsible are personally 
liable to the board of education for the unlaw 
ful disbursements."! 

Members of a public secondary school board 
who, without fraud, involve the district in ob- 
ligations for the construction of a secondary 
school building, in excess of its debt limit are 
not personally liable. The district has no 
action on grounds of breach of trust against the 
school board, if the completed high schoo! build- 
ing is accepted and retained.® 

In a few states the statutes prescribe that 
members of public school boards are not per 
sonally liable for contracted debts or for per 
sonal injuries to students due to negligence of 
schoo] employees or officers, but liable in the 
name of the district out of publie school 
funds.®* Thus, where a school board made a 
contract for a school building in a slightly ir 
regular way, but not as an ultra vires act, the 
district was stopped from maintaining a de 
fense on the ground of slight irregularities, in 
view of the fact that the building was accepted 
and used by the district. The district was 
liable to the contractor for the value of mate 
rials and labor.® 

The special secondary schools that are under 
the direct supervision of the state are agencies 
of the state, and, as such, are not subject to 
suit unless specifically made so by statute. So 
the board of trustees of Lake County Agricul- 
tural High School of Mississippi were held to 
be not liable for building materials furnished 
under contract.® 

Members of boards of education act as repre 
senatives of the corporation, and not as indi 
viduals. Therefore, when a high school student 
was injured while operating an unguarded band 
work, the highest 
court in New York state held that the neglect 
and liability was that of the corporation and not 


saw as part of his school 


of the individuals composing the board.®® In a 
like manner the Supreme Court of New York, 
New York County, held that the board of edu 
eation of the city of New York was liable for 
the death of a student which resulted from a 
fall through a stair-well covering that was in 
disrepair.®? 

Key Code XV and Summary Chart XV list 
in detail the provisions of the statutes of the 
several states relative to the legal liabilities of 
publie secondary school officials. 

KEY CODE 3 
Liabilities of Public Secondary 
Officials 
Key Number Provision 
1459 School officials who control expenditure of 


Legal School 


public secondary school funds shall be 

removed from office in case of misconduct 

according to statutes of certain states 
(12).* 

Doss v. O'Toole et al (1917), 8O W. Va. 46, 92 S. E 
139, 141, 142 

“Kenmare School District No. 28, Ward County v 

College (1917), 36 N. D. 32, 161 N. W. 482, 32 L. BR. A 


1917, D 516 
See key number 1465, Summary Chart XV, post 
“McCormick Lumber Co. ¥v Highland School Dis 
trict (1915), 26 Cal. App. 641, 147 P. 1183 


Ayres v. Board of Trustees of Leake County Agri 
High School et al (1924 (Supreme Court of Missis 
sippi), 98 So. 847 

“Herman Vv $d. of Ed. of Union School District No 
8 Town of Arcadia, Wayne County, et al (1922), 234 


N. Y¥. 196, 137 N. EB. 24. 25 
tasmajain v. Board of Education of City of New 
York (1924) (Supreme Court, New York County) 22 
Misc. Rep. 530, 204 N. Y. 8S. 263, 265 
Continued on Page 130) 
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BUDGETING OF SUPPLIES AND 
EQUIPMENT 
a factor in school management, 


both 


vho see ks to achieve economy 


SCHOOL 


The 


de mei 


budget, as 


has mstrated its utility and service 


The 


and efiiciene’ 


administratot 


ns by capitalizing the experi 


ence of a past vear, by adjusting future needs 


light of 


oft tl budget seeks TO nold 


in the that experience, and by means 
proposed expenditures 
within fixed limitations 


The school 


1 
the 


who 1s ¢ ntrusted 


administrator 


with preparation of a budget will bring to 


his counsel in preparation of the same, the rec 


ommendations of those who are in immediate 


touch with the use of supplies and equipme!l t 


From the combined information thus placed at 
his disposition, together with the general know] 
edge of pre 
pared to formulate a budget that will not o1 


be balanced as t 


bject at his command, he 


the su 


» Quantity 


as to financial outlay 

Where thi chool administrators en nade 
pendent authority to provide the things that 
are needed in and about a school plant th 
budget demands are usually proper! met 
Where, however, another body such as 


eoune ll 


body has 


budget. with 


or a munic pal hnnance 


the power 
yn, disputes and delays are 


acceptance or rejecti 
likely to arise An 


for politica reasons to 


uninformed bo 


control the exp T d Ture 


of an informed body 


1 he most embarrassing Situations aris vhere 


the city council, after much wrangling, deter 


mines the expenditure for a new schoolhouse, 


necessary To! 


izhts the appropt! lation 
Phe 


the 


and then s| 


latter, in frequent 


supplies and equipment 


instances, are deemed by urminitiated as su 


perfluous and immaterial. As compared wit! 


the schoolhouse itself items of equipment may 


seem of minor consideration and yet in 


collective entirety may prove of major impor 


tance in completing trie itility of the scho 
plant as a whole 
There are phases r the subject however, 
which have their direct appeal to the budget 
make { purel sing agent of a school system, 
hie tendent Sere 1 ! pusine 
mana (re thes 1"¢ es fT The ict that 
the purchast ipplies sea ul rathe 
thar ! neti 1S ransactior I 
imine ntl re itilized in replen 
hir pplies in time for the fa 
openin 
| ( mplies ( on vyhiecl 
ed } iste Che attempt 
t demand f the American schools 
in the supplies and equipment withir 
the pet 1 month or two 1 bound to be at 
tended \ reat rush and subject to all the 
shortcomil ncident theret 
Lhe l ing vent \ eX 
acting i e and expedit l , 
j cogn the exigen the 
ndust1 des hit f according He 


the ir 
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anticipates his needs in a timely way, assembles 


his budget items long before the rush period, 
and places his orders in a manner that will 
insure prompt service and the lowest market 
price. 

An industry that serves the school interests 


of the United States is also entrusted with a 
duty which calls for utilitarian material, hon 
estly made and honorably merchandised. Those 
who pay the price have a right to exact every 
advantage which go with a bargain. But no 


bargain is a good bargain unless it serves both 
the seller and the buyer 

order of 
that 
ation of the 


high 


follows 


Thus, in order to insure a 


service for the schools, it there 


must be an intelligent consider ex 
igencies of an industry on the part of those who 
demand that service, as well as a preparedness 


on the part of those who are called upon to 


render it. 
THE PARENT-TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION— 
A HELP OR HINDRANCE? 
Che so-called Parent-Teachers’ Association, 
as generally exemplified throughout the United 
States, | Its 


its 


as become a beneficent institution. 


plan of organization is well conceived and 


guiding principles are laudable in spirit and 
purpose 

never been 
the 
school and the home in the interest of the child, 


and fo 


It is equally true that there has 


a greater need for cooperation between 


some driving force towards the realiza 
tion of those ideals for which both teachers and 


parents stand, than there is at th present time 
With the ’ scl 


expansion of school activities and the 


growing tendency to transfer the things that 
belong to the home, to the school, there is even 

great necessity of a common understanding 
between parents and teachers 


iddress State Superintendent J 


M McConnell of Minnesota recently said: 


nception the Parent-Teacher Asso 

. ‘ ; : 
ciation is sound, in that it seeks to coordinate 
tl schor and the home, so that they may fune 
tion 1 ther Its effort to accomplish this 
nvolve n some measure the problem of de 
ning duties and responsibilities of each 


functions of the home have been 


d to the school, vet it must be under 


tood that the 


school is not intended to replace 


inv other institution, either the home or the 


‘hurch, or take over their duties and responsi 
bilitie n our social organization. 

‘The education of children is at all times a 
co-operative enterprise and a good many agen 
cles participate lo the school is assigned a 
certain definite part which it performs to the 
best of its ability, and in which it ought to have 
the intelligent support and moral backing of 


the home, which the Parent-Teacher Association 


seeks to give. 


Wit! a Ve 


ll-defined understanding as to the 
scope, function and operation of a_ parent 
teachers organization it would seem that only 
helpful service would result. But, every little 
vhile something appears in the public press to 


ndicate that those in charge of such organiza 


not confine themselves to the scope as 


signed to them. Several instances have come to 


recent months where parent teachers 
ssociations appear in the rol of backyard 
hborhood meddlers 

A board of education, 
for 


reap 


Ips and ne ig 
Here is a 


under the 


1 
typical case 


advice of its superintendent has, 


concluded not to 


service, 


nt a principal or teacher. In order to save 


nvolved unnecessary humiliation, 


the school authorities have decreed the matter 


publicity 
association 


gets 


Then the parent-teachers 
led m, and immediately an 
pen protest follows. No inquiry is made into 
the case, but an indignation 
meeting is cal 


placed on the carpet. The press liberally quotes 





led and the school authorities are 


those who believe that the persons to be dig. 
missed are martyrs and the superintendent and 
school board members constitute a bunch of 
tyrants. 

The principal or teacher to be dropped may 
be known to the association leaders through 
social contact as a courteous and kindly person, 
but not as to professional worth and value 
Sympathy and indignation are readily aroused, 
and once aroused are not so readily allayed. 
The school authorities in proceeding unosten- 
tatiously may have tried to spare someone from 
humiliation. The busybody in his zeal to get 
things right is not so generously inclined. Ip 
of helpful harmful. He 
shouts his protests from the house-tops. 

It only follows that the parent teacher bodies 


stead being he is 


in order to be of real service must keep within 
“It is not the 
business of the teachers to run the home, nor 
the of the run the 
schools,” says the same authority above quoted, 


the function assigned to them. 


is it business parents to 
“That has been delegated to the teachers under 
the authority of the school board, as the diree 
tion of the home is delegated to the parents.” 
The the full right to demand 
that the schools be conducted efficiently and the 


parents have 
right to protest when inefficiency is manifested 
In the of the 
school authorities must have a free hand. They 
the taxpaying constituency and are 
held accountable to that constituency for the 
results obtained. 

To hold that a parent-teachers 
knows better than a board of 
the forces that should be employed or dropped, 


is illogical and presumptuous 


selection professional services 


represent 


association 
education as ti 


A properly con 
stituted board of education takes recourse to its 


superintendent and knows exactly what changes 


*I 
are necessary from time to time for the good 
of the service. It must be guided by the ree- 


ommendations of its professional expert rather 


than by the protests of a group of half-informed 


or misinformed school patrons 


The parent-teacher movement has a laudabk 


mission in hand It ought not to undermine its 


own prestige ps an institution or mar its pros 


pects for ust ful service by resorting to med 


dling tactics and unwarranted procedure 
THE USE OF HIGH SCHOOL AUDITORIUMS 
With 


auditoriums comes also the problem of their us 


the advent of commodious high schoo 


for other than. strictly educational purposes 


main decreed 
used for either 


func 


School administrators have in the 
that they cannot consistently be 
political or religious gatherings, or for 
tions inconsistent with the general purposes of 
popular training of the youth and the dignity 


of a temple of education 


In many instances the high school auditorium 
is the most attractive and spacious hall in the 


town. It is sought for all sorts of functions of 
a public character, and the question of how far 
the schoo] authorities may go 1n granting its 


use is by no means always clear. 


K very now and then a controve rsv arises a> 
this 
has been invited whi 

side of a controversial 
te nds to radicalism on social 
Th 


that the 


to the admission or 
function. A 
the 
question, or 


exclusion of or. that 


lecturer 


takes unpopular 
who 
or economic problems public quickly re 
schoolhouse is being 


selfish in 


sents the thought 


used to exploit extreme notions, or 


terests. 


But a wide difference may arise as to the uses 
of an auditorium by the inmates of the school 
itself. In an eastern city a serious eruption, re 


sulting in the resignation of the superintendent, 
re cently arose over the use of the auditorium jor 
An old 


auditorium the 


dances. rule 


the 


student provided that in 


sanction of the 
The 
board ot education, ina desire to please the stu 
Other cities 


the use of 


superintendent must be secured. 


school 


dents, violated its own rule 
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ranted the privilege, why not do likewise? 
And the fracas Was on. 

“The board of education, desirous of doing 
what is best for the community as well as for 
the boys and girls in the high school, has written 
+, other high schools in the state and finds that 
almost without exception that dancing in the 
school buildings is not only permitted but en 
The boards, composed of forward 
know that the high 
the place for high 


courage d. 
looking 
school 


students to dance and that it is much better to 


men and women, 


building is school 
have them there, where the dancing can be su 
pervised, rather than to have the dances held in 
roadhouses, or wherever else the young people 
yo for entertainment that is denied them in th 
schools,” so says the local editor. 

It is that a 
must be fixed as to the use of an auditorium and 
adhered to 
fhe modern high school is primarily equipped 


obv ious well considered poli \ 


when onee fixed must be rigidly. 


th an auditorium for the purpose of serving 
the educational advancement of the student. 
Next in order is the thought of utilizing such 
halls for social center purposes, namely, to give 
an adult public an opportunity of assembling 
fo) Civile, patriotic, and educational pursuits 

Whatever the policy adopted may be, it must 
be so clear that even exceptional situations may 
be definitely determined without causing 


upon 

misunde rstandings and friction. 

STATE SCHOOL BOARD ASSOCIATIONS 
AND CONVENTIONS 


[he bringing together of members of boards 


education in state meetings for the purpose 
discussing problems coming within the scope 
their office, is not new. More than thirty 
ears v states like New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania entered upon state school board 
conventions and conducted them with reason 
The atte ndance, nowever, was never very large 
d the stability of these organizations has never 
any time been de finitely assured. This has 
€1 rvely due to the fact that school board 
a » is transient in tenure, and that the 
| ness or professional man usually can 
the time to attend such conventions. 
He feels that he is giving up considerable time 
n the performance of his regular school duties 
ind that he is unwilling or cannot afford to 
give mort 
Thi ransitory character of the school board 
personnel, too, has a disturbing effect upon the 
eadership of such organizations. A man may 
be elected an officer of an association only to 


find when the next vear comes around that he 


:no longer a member of the local board of edu 


( TT) Y 

It is this uncertainty of tenure that impaired 
the attendance at the meetings of the Depart 
ment School Administration of the National 
Education Association and which finally 


The 


promy ted Lie abolitis n ot the ce partment, 


stat anizations now in existence suffer 
ree n their attendance because of this 
handicay 

The ob ects sought by the state school board 
ssoclations fully warrant their existence. They 
have rified many questions of common inter 
est in the field of school administration and 
have n particularly influential in matters of 
state slation. They have been the means of 
defeating undesirable school law making and in 
effect desirable legislation. In instances, 
they ‘ resisted legislation proposed by the 


prot nal factors, but, on the whole, have 
been inclined to work in accord with them. 

W most states now maintain school board 
asso ms, which in some instances meet in 
Cor m with superintendents and in some 
ndey lent of them, the county organizations 
Nave come into vogue. The latter usually 
dise roblems of more immediate local con 
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cern and are usually under the leadership of the 


county superintendent of schools. The se, too, 
have fully justified their existence. 


As already 


board convent ions, be 


school 


eounry, de 


intimated, the success of 
the Vy state or 
pends largely upon the leadership that is demon 
strated. If the president and his official asso 
ciates manage to provide an attractive program, 
located 


proper publicity, the organization will live 


a centrally meeting point, and the 
and 
tend towards useful service. 

Besides, the delegate through association con 
tact obtains a new angle on his official scope and 
function, together with a proper sense of appre 
ciation of the sacred trust placed in his keeping. 
make for eth 


Conventions therefore not only 


ciency in school administrative service but also 
emphasize the dignity and prestige as well as 
the responsibility which is implied in board of 
education membership. No position in muni 
cipal official life is entrusted with a more sacred 
and purposeful duty than that which concerns 
itself with the training of the rising generation 
for the duties of citizenship. 

IS GROUP INSURANCE FOR 

DESIRABLE? 


In the industrial field many Innovations have 


TEACHERS 


bee Ih which ure ae : gned 
" , 


to improve the lot of the worker along physical 


made in recent years 


ul d social lines 


economic, Chey provide tor 
greater sutety, more sanitary surro ndings, 
compensation in Case ol accidents, health care, 
the inculeatl ! r tht t ld ror ‘ ns, ete 


ete. 


| hese 


welfare efforts, as carried out ! the 


several industrial plants, are l ne main in 
tary. While most states have enacted iW 
providing tor compensation for injuries 
tained by the orker in the course of and 
the result of his employment, there are no com 


pulsory provisions to provide mediea ttend 
ance during illness not due dent 
The quest li hether the 1 te trorded 
the ndust rker = a 
the board of education 
might do for the teach ~ 
sion irged But 
apparent that there sa de diff 
conditions which surround tl] factor hand 
nd the schoolroom vd 
vhich attend th ne are al nt ne! 
Thus, the protection whic fforded the 
industrial worker in the matter dents 
cannot come into considerat ! e pnys 
eal hazards f the professiona yorker ire 


measured And yet, there are hazards fron 


which no one is immune 
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s not exposed to the danger of accidents in the 
degree of the factory worker, she is subject to 
illness like anyone else. 

Prof. Ward G. 
Reeder of the Ohio State University, proposes 
teachers. He 
number of 


In line with this thought, 


group insurance for contends 


that the average days of illness 


which the professional! has experienced war 


rants the which such insurance 
offers. 


earry 


protect ion 


In eight cities, he tells us, the teachers 
such insurance. 

The rules of boards of education usually pro 
vide compensation for teachers during periods 
Whether, in the face of such 

is desirable to provide for further 


of illness. com 
pens ition, it 
protection is a matter which the individual 
determine for himself or herself. 


offer the added 


t¢ ach er must 


Group insurance may protee 


tion. 
teachers 


study of 


The pension system 


The subjeet is worthy the 
and boards of edueation. 
which is established 
funetion. It 
health 


borne i 


performs its particular 
remains to be determined whether 
cost to be 
with the 


under present conditions expe 


insurance for teachers, the 


themselves or jointly borne 
school boards, is 
ind desirable 

WATCHING OVER BOARDS OF 
EDUCATION 


‘The mavor should be a member of the 


chent 


board 


- alucation ae must accept a ec rtain re¢ spon 
ibility for confusions and failures n local 
hoards Ile ought to have some « Dy tunity for 
oversight and direction The charter might be 
amended so that the mavol ll be ex-officio 


al membx r of the board ot ecu ition 


Phi above Is quoted irom an ed fol al which 


appeared in a recent un f the Daily Star, 
published at Bridgeport Connecticut The 
thought hich i clea con ed here is that 
the board of education t contusion 
’ | t ne nad must have ( sight and 
} ct mm” Ot the eniel executive Tre muniecl 
pi 
| = rt ! t t whe 
t ft dl ment, and 
‘ ‘ ( nti | | d 
mer na Ce] | e of 
‘ muy ernment, 
| tat nh ooNe *1S¢ u 
aT ey ‘ 
es l I b By dgeport 
odlit a cadaie’s ‘Mei Maile d. More 
ha been tried out and mn practice 
l I ( Nn ! ery time 
And ; ! t} lvantage uch in al 
ngement / ( mh Otte ma 1 add i! thing to 
the deliberation concerning cho administra 
mm’ He m: kno something of the relative 
financial needs of the police, fire and school de 
’ mer ind et tye hn tof ! I ! ‘ is to 
he po nat must nid ‘ “ tem 
lle ear en I mg er than ma re 
I ! pet I I I I t KI Vo 
to « el nem ‘ ! tf educa 
T T 
[The intermeddling of ma exemp 
‘ ! I rie ] i? tance I I and 
eit bstruct ( {) i ma ! 
’ wil ite tiry ( mse}. ‘ tten 
pI ! mselt ind 


| d member ecu ‘ 
; } } ti tte? ) tical 
pres ( ae in ( iit l nd 
there THLITLIINLI Ze thie rte 
child 
| Xp ence ha taught ha il lu 
ition clothed with l ut! ! t 
the schools, entire! par ited f mit 
I | branches ! ent na p ble 
lirect t the genet I ri 
! etl nt than I nite 





The Locker in the Modern School 


Daniel V. Trapp 
(Second Article) 


When lockers for school use are to be in 





exists for the greatest convenience in handing 


stalled in gymnasium locker rooms, in alcoves, garments for an extended period. The type of 


or in places other than corridors, special con 


locker selected for various uses will vary with 

sideration should be given to arrangement or 7 . such factors as the space available, the economy 
grouping as this has an important bearing on | required, the method of handling pupils. 
the cost. : whether in pairs or individually, as well as the 
The most economical arrangement can be r ont size of the children and the amount and bulk 


arrived at by placing as many lockers as pos A of their clothing. 


Double Tier Lockers 
The double tier locker is economical both as 


sible in each group or section. If any of these 
groups can be placed back to back, so that one 
back can serve two lockers, an additional saving 
can be effected. Another factor which con 


tributes to economy is adherence to well estab 


fo space and cost. Necessarily, it is more 
cramped and provides less storage space. The 
hat shelf must be omitted. But the double tier 
lished standard types and standard sizes of 


lockers. 


locker will be found quite satisfactory, partiev- 
larly for smaller and younger pupils in grade 
—_—— schools. 
Single Tier Lockers : ' cae 
” . ' ; , ; Double tier lockers provide an individual 
Single tier lockers provide service for storing 


ty ; sanitary compartment for hanging clothing and 
pupils’ clothing and books in the most con 





: a ; storing personal possessions, but because of 
venient form. They usually come in 60” or 72” :, 


. ‘ c their size, they cannot give the greatest locker 
heights, and are made in various width and 


satisfaction. The clothing often must be 
depth dimensions. 


; crowded into the locker so that it becomes 
A single tier locker of small dimensions, 


wrinkled and loses its shape. The ventilation is 
usually 12” wide, 12” deep and 60” high, not 


likewise poor because the locker is quite filled 
considering the allowance for legs, capably 


with clothing. The same difficulty is experi 


takes care of any ordinary requirements tor enced with the small sized single tier locker. 


individual locker service. If the size of the Double tier lockers can be utilized in corri 
locker is increased the convenience it provides 


dors the same as single tier lockers, but provi 
and the service it renders are proportionally 











sion must be made in managing the school for 
added to. There are certain variations in the placing the clothing of the taller pupils in the 
design of single tier lockers which also deserve upper lockers and that of the smaller ones in 
consideration. Some lockers are equipped with ILLUSTRATION 11. CORRIDOR LOCKERS AT THE the lower lockers of the group. 
vertical dividers or partitions and extra shelves a a ae: Illustrations No. 10 and 11 show effective 
arranging for more than one pupil’s storage typical of an ideally arranged locker room. It double-tier corridor installations in Detroit, 
These lockers save space and deserve considera illustrates an equipment of lockers to the maxi Michigan. 
tion where extreme economy is essential mum capacity of the locker room, with lockers Double-tier lockers are usually provided with 
The single tier locker in general, is the only built in long sections, or cabinets, arranged six louvres in each door, that is, three at the 
type of locker which is regularly provided with both against the side walls, in single row type, bottom and three at the top so the ventilation 
a hat shelf. This shelf, however, decreases the and back-to-back in the center of the room, in per eubie foot of area is about the same as in 


space for the hanging of clothes and for that double row type. single tier lockers. More than six louvres can 


reason school authorities generally hold that a Where ventilation is required, as has been pe provided in the double tier lockers, if re 

72” locker is oftentimes better than a 60” locker said before, with reference to ventilating of quired, as there is sufficient available space on 
Space limitations usually determine what size corridor locks ees change of air can the doors for additional louvres. 

lockers can be installed, but a competent locker readily be provided for gymnasium and other Special Gymnasium Lockers 

engineer will arrange to take fullest advantage ‘locker room installations A novel but efficient gymnasium locker ar 

of all available space. By careful planning it When lockers are arranged in doubl rows rangement is shown in illustration 12. This 


is sometimes possible to use a larger locker than the cost per unit is reduced and floor space is consists of one 12”x12”x60” locker, and eight 
first-hand observation would indicate, and often Saved by making each aisle serve two rows of lockers size 6”x12”x30"”. (This arrangement 


at very slight increase in cost for the added lockers. When lockers are arranged along wails, eould be varied by adding small lockers if de 


storage space and general usefulness. Sloping the use of narrow lockers saves wall footing. sired.) All the doors are equipped with pad 
tops and cabinet bases often add to the appear Sufficient space in the individual locker can be locks. 


ance of such an installation, although there is obtained by simply increasing the depth The usual method of use is as follows: 
an extra charge for these features. As mentioned before the single tier locker is The 60” single tier locker is No. 1 and the 
small double tier lockers are lettered, starting 


(Continued on Page 78) 


- bs the most widely used and is always desirable 
The neat, orderly, and efficient arrangement ented 1 4] 7 

. . . . . where space can i ovtai inet an ie necessl s 
of a locker room, like that shown in illustration 


9, is a strong argument in the favor of modern — 





locker room equipment as contrasted to the old 
style method of cloakrooms. This picture is 























ILLUSTRATION 10. TYPICAL GYMNASIUM LOCKERS. BOYS’ LOCKER ROOM ILLUSTRATION 10. CORRIDOR LOCKERS AT THE BRADY SCHOOL, 
HIGH SCHOOL, WHEATON, ILL DETROIT, MICH. 
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Cafeteria in 
Mercy High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Architect 
Jl. W. McCarthy 


Contractor, 


R. C. Wieboldt Company 






EAR your build- 
ing site, in your 
immediate vi- 
cinity, there is a complete 
Fenestra organization of 
steel window specialists 
ready to give instant serv 
ice. Designing, estimating, 
detailing, shipment and 
erection—all the essentials 
of a correct and satisfactory 
steel window installation 
are handled by Fenestra 
men having full authority 
and the ability to meet 
our requirements. 


CEE E KERR KEELE BELEK BERLE EERE 


HEN the gong sounds for lunch, 

both teachers and pupils relax. In 

the sunny, savory cafeteria they throw off re- 

straint, renew mental and physical energy. 

How important, then, that the lunchroom in 

your school should be clean, cheerful and 
well ventilated. 

No other single feature of construction 

increases the attractiveness and usefulness 


of school rooms as do Fenestra Reversible 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO., 





Ventilator Windows. They always open 


and close easily—are as tight as ordinary 
They are easy to 
They offer 
protection against fire. The small glass lights 


windows weather-stripped. 
shade; easy to wash from inside. 


are economically replaced when broken. And 
ventilators are designed to deflect drafts. 
These practical advantages, and the beauty 
of marrow steel bars and small, sparkling 
panes, have made Fenestra the choice for 
many modern schools throughout the country. 


R-2266 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 
Canadian Metal Window and Steel Products, Led 


, Toronto, Canada 


enestra 


» schools and institutions 


P homes and a 
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artments 
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BETTER LIGHT 
FOR SCHOOLS 


WRITE FOR DENZAR CATALOG 


a 40 page booklet containing full information 
relative to various types and sizes of DENZAR 
suitable for school lighting. 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


219 South Jefferson St. Chicago 


(Continued from Page 76) 
A, B, C 
All pupils in group A enter the gym 
nasium at one time. The boy assigned to locker 
No. 1 from locker A, and 
places the clothing in the larger locker, No. 1, 
attaching the padlock. When leaving, he r 
places the padlock on locker A, and leaves the 


at the top, and are divided into eight 


groups. 


takes his gym suit 


large locker unlocked for pupils of group B. 
There are many other novel and efficient ar 
rangements for using double tier lockers in con 
lockers. Box lockers 
and small compartment lockers may be similarly 
effective 
types of lockers lies in 


nection with single tier 


combined, but in general the most 
service of these small 
the storage of wraps for smaller pupils and for 
installations in where space is at the 


places 


premium. 


Double tie r lockers are 
and 42”, 


are two rows of lockers, one on top of the other, 


made in three heights, 


90" . 36” In this arrangement, there 














ILLUSTRATION 12 GYM LOCKERS AT THE 
HENRY GRAY SHERRARD SCHOOL, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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giving a total height of 60”, 72”, or 84” with 
out the legs. Double tier lockers are also made 
in a variety of width and depth dimensions to 
fit the individual The term 


“double tier locker” applies only to one com 


requirements. 


partment or opening, that is, each compartment 
is closed with one door and constitutes a sep 
arate locker. 

Box or Compartment Lockers 
lockers or small compartment 
have a wide field of usefulness. 


Box lockers 
They are espe 
cially adapted to gymnasiums and classrooms 
and can be furnishel in single row for arrange 
ment along walls, and in double rows or back 
to-back arrangement. They 
economically fill the need for small 


spaces for books and work materials in modern 


admirably and 


storage 


schools 


Box locker doors Can be 


furnished by the 
either solid, louvred, « 
ated with round holes. 


manufacturers, 


r perfor 
hey come in tiers three 
or more high, and as many lockers wide as may 
be required or as space permits. 

Illustration 13 shows an installation of book 
lockers in a junior high school in Trenton, N. J. 
These book lockers are in use in the back of the 
into 


auditorium, which is 


pressed service for 


certain classes—an overtlow from regular class 


rooms. 
A book locker is designated for the pupil to 
| 


keep his books, 


that 


papers, and other materials, so 
he has a place to loek up the books, ete., 


and may have 


ready access to them when they 
are to be used in certain classrooms. 

These lockers are also used where the classes 
change at certain periods. 
or three different the one class- 
room or workroom and in this case, book lockers 
are installed and student 
personal locker. This arrangement is particu- 
larly successful in 
departments, ete. 


There may be two 
classes using 
each 


is assigned a 


sewing rooms, commercial 


Illustration 14 shows an installation of sma 
box lockers in the gymnasium of a 


school at Trenton, N. J. One of the lockers is 


assigned to each pupil for the safekeeping of 
gymnasium shoes, trunks, or bloomers, and 


what ve s needed for gymnasium ust 
lockers, 


are used in connection with 


f master 


In this school a quantity ( 
size 12”x12”"x36”", 
lockers. 


are equipped with combination padlocks 


the box 


) } 
iocKers 


which 


The gymnasium box 


t 
are shifted to the large master lockers as the 
different classes are to go on the gviinasium 
floor. If the picture is examined carefully, it 


will be noticed that the padlocks are missing 
from some of the hox lockers. These locks are 
on the master lockers, since the users of the box 


WI en a 


lockers are at work in the gymnasium 


(Continued on Page 80 

















ILLUSTRATION 13. 


BOOK LOCKERS INSTALLED A! 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL No 
TRENTON, N. J 
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Where safety is of first consideration 


REE eR OTR OP PA IO OR) ER tn 


Every precaution must be taken for the safety of the child. Often thought- 
lessness causes the child to forget the dangers of traffic. If they forget, they 
must be reminded through the regulation of traffic at intersections adjacent 
to schools and this can be accomplished by the installation 
of electric traffic signals. 


e OS eae 


It is suggested that the signals be in operation a short 
while before the morning and afternoon sessions begin 
and kept in operation while the pupils are being dismissed. 
At all other times an amber light acquaints motorists with 
the existence of a traffic signal. 


The signals are controlled by a switch in the building 
where someone in authority turns them on or off as 





desired. 
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1325 Pennsylvania Bldg.., 
New York City 


5-1501 General Motors Bldg., 
Detroit 


1105-207 Market St., 
Newark 





Weight, intelligently proportioned, should be a 
dominant factor in your steel locker purchases. 


Durand locker weight is not accidental—we didn’t 
just happen to put heavier materials into the 
parts where the wear and tear are greatest. 










Your copy of 











STEEL L 


CO.INC. 





1501 Fort Dearborn Bank Building 
CHICAGO 


Each and every part of a Durand locker, 
from the 16 gauge door sheets to the parker- 
ized fittings have been specified by Durand 
engineers, from their years of experience 
and broad knowledge of locker require- 
ments and uses. 


pounds in weight mean extra years of 
service. 


Where shall we send it? 


catalog ‘‘21’’ shows how extra 


2415 First Nat'l Bank Bldg.., 
Pittsburgh 


1006 Cunard Bldg., 
Philadelphia 


940 East 61st Street 
Los Angeles 














(Continued from Page 78) 
pupil’s turn in the gymnasium is over, he will 
the master 
locker, taking the padlock with him and putting 


remove his regular clothing from 
his gym togs in the box locker, placing the 
combination lock thereon. 

A variation from this plan will be found in 
the of inner wire basket in the box 
lockers in which to store the clothing and other 


articles. 


use an 


Another plan is that known as the Kansas 
City basket system. A quantity of box lockers 
are provided, the quantity equalling the total 
attendance at the school or the total number of 
pupils who will want to keep their gymnasium 
outfits stored in the room. A smaller quantity 
of standard clothing lockers, either single tier 
or double tier, is provided. This quantity is 
regulated by the greatest number of pupils who 
use the gymnasium at any one time. 

The pupil has a padlock on his box locker and 


when his turn comes to use the gymnasium, he 


places his clothing in one of the standard lock 
ers, transferring the padlocks from his basket 
to the larger locker during the period when he 
After 
sumes his street clothing, the padlock is trans- 
ferred back to the basket so that his gymnasium 
outfit is locked 

If there were 600 pupils in the school, there 
would be 600 box lockers and if the largest 
gymnasium class was 50 pupils then you would 


is working in the gymnasium. he re- 


in. 


provide 50 clothing lockers. 

A modification of this plan, which is favored 
by many, is the use of steel racks and wire bas- 
kets instead of box lockers. These are perhaps 
a little cheaper and have the advantage of giv- 
of making the 


ing complete ventilation and 


contents of the basket visible for inspection at 
any time. 

Illustration 15 shows a section of wire basket 
racks of the skeleton type which provide the 

This of 
steel angle uprights and 
diagonal members. The cut shows the 
baskets place and equipped with padlock 
hasps which permit secure locking. 


greatest ventilation. type consists 


steel shelving with 


Cross 


in 


Where the Kansas City system is in use, the 
The school 
authorities ascertain how many pupils are to 
be accommodated in the gymnasium and the 
total for the day or longer period, based on the 
total number of users of the gymnasium. 


ratio is the key to the arrangement. 


(Continued on Page 8&2) 


























ILLUSTRATION 14 


TRENTON, N 


BOYS’ GYM LOCKER ROOM (BOX LOCKERS) 
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N 16 CORRIDOR LOCKERS 


PATERSON, N. J. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
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PEERVENT Unit System 


Heating and Ventilation 


for schools, libraries, hospitals, churches, 
club rooms, dormitories, theaters, banks, 
offices, auditoriums, and other buildings. 


Units of various sizes and Capacities are fur- 


nished. For schools the usual standard of venrila- 





| HE PeerVent System of Heating and Ventilat 
A ing consists of a series of units—one unit usually 


for each room requiring ventilation 


unit Operates independently and each room there 


tion is 30 cubic feet of air per minute for each pupil 

radiator large enough to heat this volume of 
incoming air to any desired degree, from very low 
outdoor temperatures, is provided in each PeerVent 
Each Unit 


Ordinary direct radiation is commonly installed 


fore gets exactly the required amount of heat and in addition to the PeerVent Units, but the direct 


fresh air—without waste of coal or power 


Operation is very simple Two noiseless motor 


driven fans (1) draw in 


fresh air from out-of 
doors, through anopening 
in the back of the unit, and 
force it upward through 


theunit. AnairfilterCany 


radiation is used only for extreme conditions, such 
as exceptionally cold weather 

Cold rooms can be heat- 
ed quickly with PeerVent 
Units before being occu- 
pied by means of recircu- 
lation. The recirculation 
dampers( operated by hand 





type, specified separately) 
cleans the air as it 


is blown upward from 





at the unit or pneumatic- 
ally from a remote point) 
shut off the flow of incom- 


a at the fans. A simple mix- ing air from out-of-doors 
ing damper (not shown in and allow the fans to 
sket the picture) swings back draw in air from within 
the . tik. 
f and forth under hand or the room, through a grille 
a thermostat control and near the bottom of the 
the guides the incoming air unit. Thus the air in the 
lock through the radiator (3), room is recirculated 
or around the radiator, or through the unic until it 
the partly around and partly is warmed to the required 
hool through it. Perfect con- temperature 
Pe trol of room temperature is thus obtained. The INDUSTRIAL UNITS. For usein factories, a5, 
the volume of ventilation is constant etc., a special unit is available. Details and pictures 








The standard unit is usually placed beneath 


a window—it # only 


semi-concealed types, to meet a wide ran 
architectural requirements. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CD. mac. 
Pioneers in Unit Ventilation 
Skillman Avenue and Hulst Street 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


will be sent on request 


36 inches high—but many More information, fully illustrated, 15° given in 
adaptations ate available, including concealed and 


the PeerVent Catalogue Write for it (on your letter- 


ge of head, please ; or wire collect if you wish to see our local 


sale § representatir 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH DES MOINES 
808 Monadnock Bldg g Second Aven Securities Building , 
BOSTON CLEVELAND PORTLAND, ORI oer 
Boylston St 1836 Euclid Avenue > Board of Trade B ee } 
1 | ——— 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS DETROIT TORONTO, CANADA 
¥% Worthington St. 723 Lafaverte Bldg Darling Bros., Led York St 


Write for Catalog 
on your letterhead, please 
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UPPORTING 50,000 students each school day is but 
one of the many tasks one-half million square feet of 
BLOXONEND Flooring is performing in 150 schools 
throughout the country. BLOXONEND is providing 
for these students a smooth, clean, safe working and 
playing surface; a surface that is attractive, comfortable 





ft Askew School, Kar 

City, Mo Bloxonend Flooi 

ing in the shops of sevei 

Kansas City Schools Chs _— 

A. Smith, Architect 
Right, Hawthorne School, Yonkers, N. Y¥ The 
hops and gyms of two other Yonkers schools 
ire also floored with Bloxonend G. Howa 
Chamberlin Architect 


Supporting 50,000 School Children 


Because of its smoothness, resiliency and safety features, 
BLOXONEND has the approval of physical directors, 
athletes and instructors while its long life and low main- 
tenance cost appeal to Board Members and school execu- 
tives. It is significant that BLOXONEND is a standard 
FLOORING specification with a majority of school ar- 








Carter 


NEW YORK 
501 
CHICAGO 
332 So. 
BOSTON 
88 Broad Street 

CLEVELAND 
1900 Euclid Avenue 


Fifth Ave 


Michigan Ave. 


SH 











and free from dangerous slivers. 


BLOXONEND 


*, FLOORING si@a. 


chitects who specialize on schools 


Write nearest office for a copy of Booklet “A 


which contains detailed information. 


Bloxonend Flooring Company 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


DETROIT 
Ist Nat'l. Bank Bldg 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
700 Insurance Bldg 
DALLAS, TEX. 
400 So. Poydras St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
639 Howard St. 

















(Continued from Page 80) 

Where the basket type lockers are used, there 
are three methods of 
class group service, and attendant service. 

In the method, the baskets are 
equipped with padlocks; the individual unlocks 
the basket, removes the gym clothes, transfers 
the padlocks to one of the large lockers which 
is to be used while taking gym work. 

With the class group method, the baskets are 
kept in a rack, fitted with casters so that it 


be used as a truck. 


operation; self-service, 


self service 


can 


This permits an attendant 

















ILLUSTRATION 15 
(BASKET 
HIGH SCHOOL, 


GIRLS’ 
LOCKERS) AT 
MI 


GYMNASIUM ROOM 
THE CENTRAL 
SHAWAKA, IND 


all the baskets for a 
Lockers for street clothes are assigned 





to bring out at one time spaced on one inch centers, and equipped with 


class. vertical pigeonhole dividers or partitions, nar- 


as the baskets are issued. Confusion is likely row adjustable shelves, bin fronts, and sliding 

to arise with this system if individuals desire trays for various uses. All of these utilities 

to use the gymnasium at irregular hours. are easily adjustable to suit individual require 
The most satisfactory system, where it can (Concluded on Page 148) 

be afforded, is attendant service. Here the bas 





kets are kept in the racks under the supervision 


of an attendant who issues with the basket a 
key for the locker for street clothes. 

Another novel combination is that of box 
lockers and full length lockers. This type of 
locker is estimated to save fifty per cent of 
space needed by the ordinary type of locker, 
as two persons are served in the same space. 
Two persons are accommodated per unit. Each 
unit consists of two box compartments, each 
15” wide, 21” deep, and 9” high (these dimen 
sions can be varied to suit individual require 
ments), both placed above two coat hanging 
compartments, each 74%” wide, 21” deep, 56” 


high, outside dimensions. This design provides 


the upper box compartment and left hand coat 


compartment for the use of oné person; the 
lower box compartment and right hand coat 
compartment for the second person. The coat 


hanging compartment can be provided with a 
hooks and other 
equipment, such as, unbrella rack and drip pan. 

This than the regu 
lar single tier lockers, equipped with two shelves 


and vertical dividers; 


coat hanger rod and coat 


locker is more expensive 
but each user has a sep 
the De 
troit type shown in illustration 3, the belongings 
of two users are protected with the one lock. 
Storage and Stationary Cabinets 


arate locked compartment, whereas in 





Large size steel storage cabinets are being 
used more and more for the storage of books, 
papers, and materials used in classrooms, as 





sembly halls, and study rooms. 
The 


can be 








illustration 16 
number of 


storage cabinet shown in 
ILLUSTRATION 17 


STORAGE 


NEW FIVE 
CABINET 


equipped with any shelves, pam 














ith 
lar- 
ing 
ties 
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This Book is a Masterpiece of Business Literature! 


At YALE and other famous Institutions of 
Learning, it gained immediate recognition. 
Authorities in Vocational Education have 
praised it enthusiastically. You will like it. 











EVER BEFORE in the History of this Industry has any business 
literature created so much comment in prominent Universities, 
Technical Schools and Colleges, and among Authorities in 

Vocational Education — as well as among Architects, Contractors, 
Realtors and others vitally interested in better buildings. 


You, too, will find this MILCOR Book on “Modern Modes in Better 


Plastering” truly interesting. It will give you a new conception 


of the value of metal lath construction. 


It points the way toward 


practicability and economy in firesafe, sanitary, permanent buildings. 


Every School Board Member — every Professor in Vocational Education — every Student 
in Architecture or Building Construction, should see this unusual Book. It will bi 
sent without cost to all readers of the American School Board Journal who request it 


MILWAUKEE CorRRUGATING Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILCO 


LA CROSSE, WIS 








cA FEW interesting opinions: “After 
looking through its contents I must admit 
that it is the most comprehensive book of 
its kind I have ever seen. It is adaptable 
for school use and besides serving as an 
instructional book, it will occupy a prom- 
inent place on my desk, so that pupils 
may peruse and use it at will” (Buffalo, 
N. Y. Public Schools). — “This Book I feel 
sure would prove to be a valuable publi- 
cation in the hands of students in build- 
ing departments of various schools and 
colleges” (State of New Jersey). — “I 
have been quite interested in your Book 
and would like copies for distribution to 
members of my senior classes in Building 
Construction and Architecture” (Yale) 


METAL LATH and METAL ROOFING for SAFETY 
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Schools and School Districts 

Orders of a county superintendent and board 
of county commissioners, showing on their face 
that a petition to detach territory from a school 
district is not signed by the required number 
of qualified voters residing therein, are void on 
their face.—Board of Education of City of Wil- 
son, School Dist. No. 43, Independent, Carter 
County v. Consolidated School Dist. No. 72, Car- 
ter County, 240 Pac. Reporter, 623, Okla. 

Under section 89g of the Illinois school law 
as amended in 1923 (Illinois laws of 1923, p. 
594), the duty of the county superintendent to 
detach territory in accordance with election 
thereunder, is imperative, the statute being 
mandatory, and hence a county superintendent’s 
contention in mandamus proceeding that he was 
considering what to do when petitions for man- 
damus were filed was without merit.—People v. 
McKinney, 149 N. E. Reporter, 310, III. 

If the effect of an order transferring lands 
from one school district to another was merely 
a transfer of the children and taxes under the 
Arkansas laws (Crawford and Moses’ Digest, 
9056), and not a change of boundaries under 
section 8823, the subsequent formation of a 
special school district embracing that territory 
abrogated the former order of transfer, since 
such an order is temporary, and only remains 
in effect while the districts from which the trans- 
fer is made remain in existence.—Mabelvale 
Special School Dist. v. Halstead Special School 
Dist., 276 S. W. Reporter, 584, Ark. 

_A trustee is held entitled to establish a joint 
high school and elementary school in a school 
township, in view of the Indiana laws (Burns’s 
ann. stats. supplementary 1921, § 6584b), where 
the amount of taxable property in the township 
Was above $1,250,000, and there was no high 
school in such township or in any town therein, 
and a petition with one-third or more of sig- 
natures of parents thereto had been executed.— 
Seifer Moore, 149 N. E. Reporter, 356, Ind. 
Ar, 


is 


4 
i+ 





A trustee of a school township is held author- 
ized to establish a joint high school and ele- 
mentary school therein on compliance with the 
Indiana laws (Burns’s ann. stats. supplementary 
1921, $ 6584b), notwithstanding the fact that 
a city containing a high school was located in 
the civil township which contained such school 
township, where such .city, when incorporated, 
was segregated from a school township so far 
as schools were concerned, and they became sep- 
arate school corporations.—Seifers v. Moore, 149 
N. E. Reporter, 356, Ind. App. 


School District Property 

Where a school board entered into a contract 
with the architects to furnish plans for a build- 
ing before a bond election, a recovery could not 
be had on a contract, since the board had no 
authority to make a contract, and the Colorado 
laws of 1921, § 8405, providing that a high school 
district may be a party to the contracts, applies 
only to those authorized by law.—Mountjoy & 
Frewen v. Cheyenne County High School Dist., 
240 Pac. Reporter, 464, Colo. 

The North Carolina state laws, supplement 
of 1924, § 5472, requiring a county board of edu- 
cation to acquire ownership of a site of a school 
building before erecting or repairing the build- 
ing is held not applicable to a contract for the 
erection of electric light wires for the lighting 
required for such wires, but applies only to sites 
for school buildings.—Conrad v. Board of Edu- 
cation of Granville County, 130 S. E. Reporter, 
53, N. C. 

Under the North Carolina state laws, supple- 
ment of 1924, §§5428-5445, a board of education 
may contract for the erection of a transmission 
line with a view to lighting a public school 
building.—Conrad v. Board of Education of 
Granville County, 130 S. E. Reporter, 53, N. C. 

A contract of a county board of education for 
the erection of an electrical transmission line 
to provide lighting for a public school building 
need not be approved either by the state archi- 
tect or the state superintendent of public in- 
struction.—Conrad v. Board of Education of 
Granville County, 130 S. E. Reporter, 53, N. C. 

The North Carolina laws, supplement of 1924, 
$5468, requiring all contracts for a_ building 
erected by the county board of education to be 
in writing, is held manifestly not applicable to 


a contract of the board for installing apparatus 
for lighting a public school] building.—Conrad v. 
Board of Education of Granville County, 130 S. 
E. Reporter, 53, N. C. 


School District Taxation 


In view of the Ohio general code, §154-1 et 
seq., a letter to a board of education, signed 
by the chief of the division of factory inspec- 
tion, giving notice that the use of the school 
building was prohibited unless changes were 
made therein, there being no record of official 
action by the department with reference thereto, 
is held not an order of the department whereon 
could be predicted action of the board of edu- 
cation to issue and sell bonds of a district for 
the erection of new school building, under sec- 
tion 7630-1, as existing April 9, 1923.—Indus- 
trial Commission of Ohio v. Snyder, 149 N. E. 
Reporter, 397, Ohio. 


Teachers 


In an action by a teacher for a breach of 
contract, evidence that the teacher whose term 
of service had not been terminated as required 
by the Montana revised codes of 1921, §1075, 
had been assured that her position was secure, 
and on returning had presented herself to the 
only officer of the school available, is held to 
warrant a verdict for her under instruction that 
the burden was on her to prove the allegation 
that she had presented herself to the officers 
of the district for the purpose of performing 
her duties, it not being required that she pre- 
sent herself to the school board while in session, 
or to the superintendent or at the place of her 
former position, especially where all positions 
within the district had been filled, since, under 
sections 8760, 8761, the law does not require 
impossibilities or idle acts.—LeClaire v. School 
Dist. No. 28, 240 Pac. Reporter, 391, Mont. 


In an action by a teacher against a school 
district for a breach of contract, an allegation 
in answer that the failure of a teacher to per- 
form any services, made as an excuse for non 
payment, is in effect an admission of non-pay- 
ment, and the testimony of the clerk as to the 
amount of the salary which would have beer 
paid makes the fact of non-payment sufficiently 
apparent in the record so as to excuse forma] 
proof.—LeClaire v. School Dist. No, 28, 240 Pac. 
Reporter, 391, Mont. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


Is your school buildi 1o flexible? 
4 
TI T° IT EQUIPPED to care for all applicants For nearly half a century, we have been TT 
for enrollment? helping schools do just this thing—make 
Can you add a new classroom without an them more flexible with Sectionfold and 
extensive alteration? Rolling Partitions. 
fr, ’ . . > ‘ 
Can you hold a general school assembly We'll gladly tell you how, or send you a 
without an expensive auditorium? most interesting booklet No. I+ on the 
Can you have small night meetings without subject of making school buildings more 
holding them in large, poorly heated and Hexible. 
lighted rooms? 
In short, can you turn one room into many, 
or many into one: 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 
11 East 381rn Srreer, New York Ciry 
Offices in principal cities 
Also Manufacturers of 
Rolling Partitions and Hygienic Wardrobes 
1 1876—FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS—1926 4 eS f/ LI 
oe we a A flexible scl ool in California. The chairs in the lI 
Established 1876 ae ich neath Gaeerol dam seaians ese 
blackboards on partitions. 
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tion, density, specific gravity of solids in the 





brick and the rate of drying upon the adhesion 
of mortar to the brick. In the tests over 1,300 
bricks of different makes were used, represent 
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Congressional Hearings on the Education Bill 

During and following the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence in Washington 
the Joint Committee of the Senate and House 
held public hearings on the Curtis-Reed Depart- 
ment of Education Bill. This time was selected 
so that opinions of various educators visiting 
in Washington at the time could be heard. The 
complete report of the hearings may be obtained 
in printed form from any member of the Sen- 
ate or House. 

The opinions expressed for, and against, the 
passage of the measure differ very little from 
those at hearings for previous Department of 
Education Bills. While this present bill includes 
no federal subsidies to the states, much argu- 
ment developed about that subject. The ques- 
tions asked show that many members of the 
Education Committee seem to feel that a sub- 
sidy would be asked in a later bill if a Depart- 
ment is created. 

On the whole, little that was new developed 
at the hearing. Individuals and organizations 
seem to be lined up on this proposed bill prac- 
tically as they were for previous proposed 
measures. Among those who spoke in favor of 
the Department were George D. Strayer, Charles 
H. Judd, S. P. Capen, John A. H. MacCracken, 
Fred M. Hunter, R. J. Condon, and Miss Char! 
Williams. Among some who appeared against 
the bill, either personally or who sent communi- 
cations, were F. C. Page, representing the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Dr. J. G. Machen of the faculty of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Dr. Frank J. Goodnow, 
President of Johns Hopkins University, Miss 


Agnes Regan of the National Catholic Welfare 


Monahan, Formerly U. S. 


Bureau of Education 


Conference, C. M. Zorn of the Lutheran Synod- 
ical School Board, and Mrs. James G. Whiteley 
of the Woman’s Constitutional League of Mary- 
land. 

Strong words of commendation of the work 
of the United States Bureau of Education were 
given by one of the advocates for the Depart- 
ment, Dr. Charles H. Judd, of the University 
of Chicago. This is noteworthy because in al] 
of the previous discussion, for and against a 
Department of Education, the commendation for 
the present Bureau has come largely from the 
opponents of the Department. 

Building Brick 

Certain recent tests of the United States 
Bureau of Standards on building bricks are of 
especial value to school superintendents and 
school board members with new buildings under 
consideration. Among these tests have been a 
number having to do with the comparative 
qualities of American and German fire clay 
brick. The tests are not completed, but the data 
collected to date speak very favorably for the 
American brick as compared with the German. 

The average deformation of the German brick 
under load at high temperatures is 2.6 per cent 
greater than the American brick; the German 
brick is 25 per cent less resistant to spalling; 
the refractoriness of the American and German 
brick is approximately the same. The data on 
a whole indicate that the American brick is 
probably slightly superior to the German brick. 

Another test has to do with the strength of 
the bond between the mortar and sand-lime 
bricks. This necessarily includes a study of 
the effect of various physical properties of the 
brick, such as total absorption, rate of absorp- 





ing the products of a considerable number of 
manufacturers. 

When sand-lime brick are immersed in water, 
those of the highest total absorption show the 
most rapid rate of absorbing water at the start, 
and they are the first to approach a condition 
of saturation; the limit of their capacity for 
absorbing water is nearly reached in twelve 
hours, and very little more water is absorbed 
if the immersion is continued for seven days. 
At the end of seven days’ immersion sand-lime 
bricks contain on the average four per cent less 
water than when boiled for five hours. The 
rates of absorbing water sometimes vary more 
between bricks of one make than between the 
average rates of bricks of two makes. 

The specific gravity of the solids in sand-lime 
bricks is so nearly the same that one can locate 
a smooth curve by plotting the points which 
represent the total absorption and the density 
(including pores) of a number of bricks. Such 
a curve can be used in determining the total 
absorption of other sand-lime bricks without the 
use of water merely by determining the density 
of each. 

Bricks which are more porous dry out a little 
faster than those less porous and retain less 
water when air dry, which amount varies from 
0.5 to 1.0 per cent or more of water, depending 
upon the material of the brick and the relative 
humidity. 


Educational Directory of the United States 
Bureau of Education for 1926 


The annual Educational Directory of the 
United States Bureau of Education is just off 
the press and ready for distribution. It has 
been somewhat abbreviated from those of pre- 
vious years due to the shortage of printing 
funds. However, it is felt that it will meet the 
real needs of the educational authorities of the 
country. It still contains the full list of the 
principal state school officers, county and other 
local superintendents, city superintendents, 
school business managers, presidents of univer- 
sities and colleges, heads of university and col- 


(Continued on Page &) 
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LYON STEEL LOCKERS 
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Bridgeport, Connecticut, is a city ta- 
mous for its metal work. Its school 
board has an environment of workers 
in brass, steel, hardware. Surely here 
the selection of locker equipment for 
the Warren Harding High School 
rested in competent hands. 


Lyon Steel Lockers were selected, just 
as they are for school after school 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. ‘This 
view of one corridor in this magnifi- 
cent new High School shows two 
lines of lockers of the recessed type 
stretching away for nearlya solid block. 


The school is a fitting memorial to one 


BOSTON 161 Dev shire St 
CLEVE! AND 815 Super r Ave., East AX wr So. 
PITTSBURGH 437 Smithfield St 
ROCHESTER 61 South Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 1319 Filbert St 
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A corridor and the exterior of Warren Harding 
High School, RB) ic ge por & (onn 


COM PETENT JUDGES SELECT LYON LOCKERS 


of our presidents and the use of Lyon 
Steel Lockers is a testimonial to Lyon 
strength, Lyon durability, Lyon per- 
manent beauty. ; 


The strong frames of Lyon Steel Lock- 
ers hold them in alignment. The rug- 
ged doors do not Sag nor jam. They 
stand schoolboy use. The finish is 
pleasing and lasting. lor gymnasium 
locker room and corridor cloak rooms, 
consider Lyon Steel Lockers. 


[In your plans, we will gladly help you 

drawing upon a nation-wide expe- 
rience to serve you. Write us about 
your school and your needs. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Illinois 
OS ANGELES 37 S. Anderson 
CHICAGO 230 E. Oh 
JETROTI 149-159 W., Fort 
NEW YORK 342 Madison Ave 
SAN FRANCISCO 906 Hobart Bldg 
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Let’s have this understood— 






We manufacture and sell Unit Heaters, of several different types. 
We DO NOT and WILL NOT recommend Unit Heaters for school heating and ventilating. 
Buffalo-Carrier equipment heats,—but it also VENTILATES. 

dependent on the wind, not to an uncertain extent, but ALL THE TIME, regularly—to an 

extent which is fully under control, and may be varied at will. 

Air that passes through Buffalo-Carrier equipment is WASHED—not strained. We control 
the humidity of that air—the most important factor in health. No method other than those 
which actually wash the air provide this humidity control. 

In regard to the cost of a Buffalo-Carrier central-control, guaranteed efficiency heating 
and ventilating system, often it costs less to install than Unit heaters, filters or even window 
ventilation, and the results obtained are so far superior that there can be no question of its 


Write to us now for full particulars. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING CO. OF AMERICA 
186 MORTIMER ST. 


In Canada—Canadian Blower & Forge Company, Ltd. 


Kitchener, Ontario. 


-Carrier heating-ventilating 


Not some of the time, not 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





(Continued from Page 86) 
lege departments of education, deans of profes- 
sional schools, and a directory of miscellaneous 
educational activities and organizations. Deans 
of various departments in universities and col- 
leges, with the exception of the heads of the 
professional schools, are omitted. 


Meeting Place for the Department of Superin- 
tendence 1927 

The twelve principal invitations received at 
the recent meeting of the Department for the 
1927 meeting were from the following cities: 
Dallas, Texas; Houston, Texas; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Cleveland, O.; Detroit, Mich.; Chicago, Il.; Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Louisville, Ky.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Hot Springs, Ark.; Atlantic City, N. J., and 
Buffalo, N. Y. The actual decision as to the 
meeting place is made by the Executive Com- 
mittee at a meeting held usually about the first 
of June. 

The main considerations in determining upon 
the city to which the Department shall go is 
hotel accommodations, auditorium and lecture 
room facilities and space for professional and 
commercial exhibits. 

Some idea of the hotel space necessary to 
accommodate the crowd is possible from the 
attendance at the Washington meeting. No 
exact registration of the total attendance is 
made. Various estimates, however, may be.made 
from such items as the hotel rooms occupied 
and the number of railroad certifications used. 
These and other estimates agree fairly well in 
showing that the actual number of persons at 
tending the Department of Superintendence 
meeting itself and other educational proups 
meeting in Washington the same week were 
approximately 14,000. Five thousand hotel 
rooms were used, each housing from one to six, 
and 1,000 private rooms were filled by the Wash- 
ington Convention Bureau. No figures are avail- 
able to show the number of persons staying 
with friends or obtaining private rooms through 
ther agencies than the Convention Bureau. 

The actual number of superintendents present 
and registering, and paying their annual dues 
in the Department of Superintendence, was con- 
siderably larger than in the past, the number 
being 3,341. This is an increase of 871 over the 
number ‘at Cincinnati last year 


The Program of the Commission on Economy 
and Efficiency of Business Administration 
in School Systems 

An indication of the field to be covered by 
the Commission on Economy and Efficiency of 
Business Administration in School Systems ap- 
pointed recently by the Department of Super- 
intendence with the Secretary of the Interior 
and Secretary of Commerce cooperating, may 
be gathered from a report by Dr. T. E. Finegan, 
formerly superintendent of public instruction of 
Pennsylvania and a member of the Commission, 
at the recent meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence. 

“The unprecedented demands upon the public 
school systems of the country during the past 
decade have thrust upon school executives and 
boards of education, problems involving pro- 
fessional, financial and administrative aspects 
which are of vital concern to the public inter- 
est. The efficiency of a school system—its real 
achievements in education, in other words the 
returns of dividends on the funds invested in 
support of such systems, is dependent upon a 
sound understanding and adjustment of these 
problems. The correct treatment of such prob- 
lems involves a knowledge not only of the best 
professional procedure in educational practice 
but also a clear conception of the application 
of sound business principles in such procedure. 

“Are these two interests—the professiona! 
procedure in education and the application of 
business principles—so coordinated in the ad 
ministration of school systems that the best 
educational results, the largest returns or divi 
dends, on the funds invested are produced? 
Are the organization and administration of all 
the interests of a school system coordinated so 
as to conserve funds, supplies and human en 


ergy? Are unnecessary expenditures avoided? 
Is waste eliminated? Are economies practiced 
so that funds shall be available for essentials 


and for necessary growth and expansion in vital 


directions? Do the investors—the taxpayers 
and the rent payers—get value received for 
every dollar invested? 


“The Commission will keep constantly in mind 
the great objectives of public education. It rec 
ognizes that the objectives for which public 
schools are maintained are essentially different 
from the objectives for which industrial and 





commercial corporations are maintained. Re- 
sults in education which are to bring profits to 
the entire community are the essential ends and 
not simply the amount of funds expended. 

“In other words finances, business, money, 
while always given the consideration to which 
they are entitled, must not be the controlling 
power in the administration of public education. 
The purpose for which a school system is main- 
tained, the great objectives in education, the 
educational needs of a community, the accom- 
plishments of the schools, these are the factors 
and elements which should dominate in the final 
decisions pertaining to education. The emphasis 
should be placed upon education and its profes- 
sional administration, and not upon financial 
and business aspects of administration. 

“The tendency to strip educational executives 
of their rightful and essential prerogative of 
the administration of a school system is one of 
vital interest and concern to the entire country. 
No executive in education can accomplish suc- 
cessful results unless he is given freedom and 
initiative in the exercises of administrative and 
executive powers and is permitted to discharge 
his obligations without fear or favor, always in 
the unshaken faith that any sound and righteous 
decisions upon questions which he is called to 
determine will have the unqualified support of 
his official superiors, the Board of Education. 

“There have, of course, been failures among 


school teachers. But there have been failures 
among business executives. School executives 
may learn much from the ablest executives in 


business and commercial concerns. But indus- 
trial and commercial leaders and executives may 
profit greatly from the experiences of school 
executives in habits of economy, in patience, 
in finance, and in skill and leadership. 
“School executives will welcome such aid as 
the skill, experience and knowledge of the busi- 
ness executive will bring to the support of pub- 
lic educators.” 
District of Columbia Teachers’ Retirement Bill 
The question of the retirement of public schoo! 
teachers in the District of Columbia has been 
a subject of much discussion during the past 
several years, particularly by the board of edu- 
cation, the teachers’ organizations and parent- 
teacher associations. Many divergent views 


(Concluded on Page 90) 
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One of the more recent arrangements of plant benches to best conserve space, and be of greatest convenience to the students 


This photo was taken during vacation time when the 


tables were 
covered with broken atone, and the aqrecnhouse 


used asa plant house 
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Importance of Right Bench or Table Arrangement 
In Your Greenhouse 
Class Room 


UST how important this is, has been slate, giving not only endurance, but mak- 

brought to our attention by the change ing cleanliness easier. 

in bench arrangement that has oc- 
curred in the last few years. 














— 4 “1 
wiiwesiurw: 


Before you decide on what your bench ar- 
rangement width will be, or the construc 
tion of your greenhouse, why not take full 
benches down the center and along the advantage of all the experience, facts and 
sides, quite like they are in the usual figures that we have collected, during the 
flower-growing greenhouses. last twelve or thirteen years of which we 
Ol tee mere recent ones Which we have have specialized on school greenhouses. 


erected, perhaps the most highly perfected Back of all this is also our four genera- 
is that of the group of class room green- tions of greenhouse experience. 

houses, erected for Wellesley College, at In fact, we’re the oldest and the largest 
Wellesley, Massachusetts, which is shown greenhouse manufacturing concern in the 
in the photograph above. Country. 


At first the houses were equipped with 
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You see that each student really has a Our experts are always at your service at 
little stall. The tops of the tables are of no cost. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES AND CONSERVATORIES 
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Sanitation — 


Users of the 
FINNELL 
Electric Floor Machine 
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shall be based on an average annual salary of 
$2,000. (2) An additional sum of $20 for each 
year of service not exceeding thirty shall be 
added to the one per centum. In no case, how- 
ever, shall the annuity of a teacher be less than 
$600. This means that a teacher who retires 
after 23 years’ service in the District, whose 
average salary was $1,600 per year during the 
last ten years would receive annually 23 times 
$16, plus 23x20, or a total of $828. 

In computing the length of service of retiring 
teachers credit may be given, year for year, 
four per centum per annum, to purchase an  pyt not exceeding ten years, for public-school 
annuity equal to one per centum of his average service or its equivalent outside of the District 
annual salary received during the ten years of Columbia. This concerns only teachers in 
immediately preceding retirement. In practice the District service at the time the bill is passed. 
this is an annuity approximately one per cent Before the credit is actually given, the teacher 
of the average annual salary for the preceding must deposit to the credit of the Teachers’ Re- 
ten years multiplied by ten. ; tirement Fund a sum equal to the contributions 

Deductions are to be based on annuity tables that would have been required of the teacher 
selected or prepared by the Commissioners of if the service had been rendered in the public 
the District. The deductions in no case shall c¢hools of the District. 
exceed eight per cent of the annual salary. : ane fee 

, . a If at any time any teacher is separated from 
When the annual salary exceeds $2,000, the de- ee - eae : Mardi 

: ‘ 9 000 the service of the public schools of the District 
duction shall be made only on $2,000. tant ' ‘ws 
k before retired, he shall receive the total amounts 

The amount deducted and withheld from the : . 

’ aaa ae . deducted from his salary, together with the 
annual salary of every teacher will be deposited ceteah eiaitihed om i : 
in the Treasury of the United States and cred- . ‘ ; ; 
ited together with the interest to the individual In the case of the death of a teacher while 
account of the teacher. in the service, the amount of the deductions 


have been held. An agreement among these 
various groups seems now to be reached and 
has resulted in the preparation of a bill which 
has been introduced into Congress by Senator 
Arthur Capper of Kansas, Chairman of the Sen- 
ate District Committee. The principal features 
of the bill are as follows: 

It provides that there shall be deducted and 
withheld from the annual salary of every teacher 
in the public schools of the District an amount 
that will be sufficient with interest thereon at 





Any teacher who has reached the age of 62 
may be retired by the Board of Education on 
its own motion, or on the application of the 
teacher. Any teacher who has reached the age 
of 70 shall be retired unless in the judgment 
of two-thirds of the board such teacher should 
be retained longer for the good of the service. 

Any teacher who has reached the age of 45 
and who is incapacitated, physically or mentally, 
may be retired and is eligible to retirement 
pay, provided he has been in service in the Dis- 
trict for not less than ten years immediately 
prior. to retirement. 

The retirement pay provided for either those 
retired from age, or physical or mental dis- 
ability, is as follows: 

(1) An annual sum equal to one per centum 
of the average annual salary received during 
the ten years immediately preceding retirement 
for each year of his whole term of service. If 
the average salary exceeds $2,000, the annuity 


together with the interest is payable to his legal 
heirs. Also in case of the death of an annuitant 
before having received annuity payments equal 
to the amount of his deductions and interest, 
the balance remaining to his credit shall be paid 
to his legal representative. 


REPORT FAVORABLE TO ALL-YEAR 
SCHOOLS 

The board of education of Newark, N. J., has 
made public a report upon the all-year schools 
of the city submitted by Dr. Wilson Farrand, 
of Newark Academy, and Prof. M. V. O’Shea, of 
the University of Wisconsin. The report is 
based upon an investigation conducted to deter- 
mine the efficiency of the all-year schools in 
comparison with the traditional schools and the 
findings are favorable to the all-year schools. 
The action brings to an end an educational war 
which had been waged in the Jersey city for 
the past decade, and it offers bright hopes for 
the future, since the report urges that the 


from the floor up! 


In the school it is of prime impor 


In class rooms, in corridors, in assembly rooms, the FINNELL 
Klectric Floor Machine is an invaluable aid to sanitation. 
CLEAN FLOORS, whether they are tile, wood, or any other material. 


It insures 


It is virtually impossible to remove all the dirt from a floor by 
mopping, and hand scrubbing is hardly more likely to achieve complete 
But the FINNELL untiringly scours every crack and 
crevice, rinsing as it goes, and leaving the floor clean. 


| niversity f Nebraska 
Lincolt Nebr 
Beard of Education 
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cant WA. H.C. tance. It 1s the essence of sanitation. 
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eard of Educatio ‘ 
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Board of Educatio 


Write for booklet, “Your Questions Answered by Users.” Address 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Ince. 
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84 Collier Street, Hannibal,’ Missouri 
DISTRICT OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Floor Machine Headquarters for Twenty Year: 


FINNELL 


‘ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
Tt Waxes It Polishes ~< It Sands~ It Scrubs 








schools be given every facility to make their 
work more efficient and effective than it has been 
in the past. 

In their study of the situation, Dr. Farrand 
and Dr. O’Shea approached the problem from 
two entirely different angles. One was an ana- 
lytical study of the data submitted by the 
superintendent, while the other consisted of a 
series of scientific tests and measurements com- 
paring the pupils of the all-year schools with 
those of the traditional schools in respect to 
ability and achievement. 

Basing their judgment on a close, critical 
study of the reports, aided by personal observa- 
tion and investigation, the experts concluded 
that, “while the all-year schools do not do all 
that was originally claimed for them, it is noted 
that in the face of great difficulties, these schools 
are doing an extremely valuable work and are 
rendering great service, particularly to children 
of foreign parentage and unfavorable home con- 
ditions, and that these children suffer educa- 
tionally if the all-year schools are abolished. 
We find that the additional cost is not excessive, 
considering the service rendered.” 


A strong difference of opinion has arisen 
between the New Haven, Conn., board of educa- 
tion and the teachers of the Commercial high 
school over a proposal to increase the school 
hours. The New Haven Register, in comment- 
ing on the situation, says: “Teachers who are 
rebelling against the board of education and 
whose thoughts are so occupied with the sub- 
ject of salaries hardly can give their best efforts 
to the instruction of their pupils. They may 
make much of their solicitude for the boys and 
girls, but their methods and actions are hardly 
conducive to the highest well-being of those boys 
and girls. And it would seem as if the mere 
attitude of the teachers was sufficiently demoral- 
izing to the discipline and spirit of the school 
without getting the students mixed up in the 
controversy through attempting to use them as 
intermediaries to enlist the parents in the teach- 
ers’ cause. The inevitable effect is to lower the 
dignity of the teachers and make it difficult for 
them to retain the respect of their pupils, with 
a resultant lessening of the school’s educational 
effectiveness.” 
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FLOORING 











JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL Chooses 
Duraflex-A Flooring throughout New Unit 


JOSEPH EVANS SPERRY, Baltimore, Architect 
M. A. Lonc Company, Baltimore, Builders 


CA rie FOUR YEARS of severe test, rigid comparison of its advantages 
over other materials, and the most careful weighing of DURAFLEX against 
other floors — Duraflex-A was finally chosen. 


Johns Hopkins Hospital thinks in terms of generations: What will a floor 
do in 20 years? Not in 2 years. Are all the requirements of the particular 
use served best? Not one or two desirable properties alone. Duraflex-A 
Flooring has been tested and watched for four years in this great hospital 
under four widely different and severe uses: 


(1) In a dining room over an old wood floor. 

(2) In a gymnasium over rough concrete on ground below grade. 

(3) On a large old wooden stairway trodden by 300 nurses three 
times a day, every day. 

(4) In busy rooms, over smooth cement. 


The result has been the specification and selection of Duraflex-A for 
100,000 square feet in the New Unit. A better test, more exacting require- 
ments, OF more conservative judgment could hardly be obtained. 


Duraflex - A Flooring forms a solid, seamless, rubbery sheet over the en- 
tire floor. It is resiliant; quiet; impervious; resistant to acids, alkalis, and 
fire; very easy to clean; exceedingly durable; and has a renewable surface. 


Write your name on this page margin; then tear it out and mail it to us today 
for Complete Information. 


The DURAFLEX COMPANY, Inc. 


Ovaces Main Office and Plant: BALTIMORE 

Pittsburgh Boston Philadelphia Wilkes-Barre Cresaviis: 6... 
New York Baltimore Washington 

RE mE ya Reading, Pa. Atlanta 


Montreal, Can. Richmond Cumberland, Md. Los Angeles 


Cincinnati Greensboro, N. C is no Substitute San Francisco 
ality a‘ nh 


RepreseNTATIVEs 
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The NORTON Closer With 
Hold Open Arms Is Best 


Suited For Schoolhouse Work 








1st. 


door open. 


PRICE :—The price is right. 


2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 





Every Schoolroom Should Have One 








Use the 
Norton 
Liquid 
Door Closer 
with 











and do away 
with door stop 
on bottom 

of door 











The doors are closed with a uniform speed, which 
gives the pupils a chance to go through a door without 
getting caught or injured. 


2nd. Having two speeds, the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate 
it—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the 


SERVICE:—We have expert servicemen on call, free of charge. 


Send for a representative. 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Chicago, Illinois. 





A Partial List of Schools 
NORTON Equipped 


Skinner Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo. 


North East High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago Public Schools 
Toronto Public Schools 


East Side High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Technical High School, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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SCHOOL BOARDS: 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
MEET 

The Pennsylvania school directors and secre- 
taries held their annual meetings at the Tech- 
nical High School, Harrisburg, Pa., during the 
week of February 9th to 1lth. President J. D. 
Orr, of Leechburg, presided with a tact and 
dignity that developed good will and serious 
work. Among the good things said by Dr. Orr 
were: “Public opinion is not always a safe 
criterion for the government of the schools. 
As is your school board, so is your teacher. Any 
person who cannot take a stand for law obedi- 
ence and law enforcement has no right to serve 
on the school board.” 

The address of Dr. Dickey, superintendent of 
the Allegheny County schools, on “The Teacher,” 
was practical and informative. Among other 
good things, Dr. Dickey said: “Don’t be afraid 
to pay your teachers living salaries. A teacher 
needs to be happy and joyous. She needs to 
travel, to read books and magazines. A satisfied 
teacher means a good school; a good school 
means a satisfied community.” 

Dr. Lee L. Driver, of the department of edu- 
cation, conducted a period of questions, during 
which numerous questions were answered. 


DIRECTORS 


Miss Lucy Glass, state supervisor of extension 
education, gave an inspiring account of the 
educational work with foreign-born, non-English 
speaking mothers. Miss Glass pointed out that 
over one hundred cities, boroughs, and towns 
will soon have classes for such women as part 
of the school system. They are taught in 
groups, either in homes or in available school- 
rooms. 

Miss Adeline B. Zachert, state director of 
libraries, gave an account of the work in ob- 
taining and using libraries in small districts. 
She described the socialized recitation and 
pointed to the need of a library in the elemen- 


tary school for the reason that so few children 
reach the high school. 

Dr. C. C. Ellis, of Juniata College, described 
three different kinds of school directors, and 
emphasized that the acid test for a school direc- 
tor is that he doesn’t want anything for his 
children that he doesn’t want for the children 
of the community. 

Mrs. John O. Miller was direct and pointed 
in her remarks. Among other things she said: 
“If you know your school code, you will realize 
that there is no danger of educational centrali- 
zation with the laws as they are.” 

Dr. S. C. Schmucker, of West Chester, dis- 
cussed “The Function of a School Board,” and 
State Supt. Francis B. Haas also made a talk. 

At the secretaries’ session, Mr. W. H. Wehn, 
of Johnstown, talked on “Standardization of 
Supplies and Equipment”; Mr. O. B. Heim, 
Reading, discussed “The Recording of the Min- 
utes of the School Board”; Mr. W. N. Decker, 
Altoona, spoke on “The Relation of the Business 
Department and Educational Department in 
the Local District,” and Mr. Albert J. Nesbitt, 
Philadelphia, took for his subject, “The Unit 
System of Ventilation.” 

Mr. William Dick, of Philadelphia, presented 
the report of the National Association of School 
Business Officials. 

AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

-E. Leland Taylor, president of the Louis- 
ville, Ky., school board, in announcing the pur- 
chase of forty acres of land for high school 
athletic fields, said: ‘With the vision of future 
growth of our city and the desire to have ade- 
quate athletic fields, the board has purchased 
acreage in every instance. While it may appear 
to some unwise to consider future development 
of our schools and our city along these lines, 
the board has always and will continue to look 
forward to the future growth of the school sys- 
tem in providing adequate playgrounds wherever 
possible.” 

—The new school board which consolidates 
two boards into one at Saginaw, Michigan, 
elected the following officers: President, Charles 
H. Boyd; Vice-President, Wallis Craig Smith; 
Treasurer, George L. Burrows; Secretary, Frank 





E. Bastian. Superintendent Steele, who had 
served in the past, was made acting superin- 
tendent. “We want the best superintendent in 
the United States,” said Guy S. Garber, a mem- 
ber, “and if we can get a better man than we 
have, I will vote for him.” 

—The Tennessee State Public School Asso- 
ciation recently held its fortieth annual meeting. 
Claude J. Bell, the treasurer, one of the original 
founders, had attended 39 meetings. In the 
evening a banquet was given in honor of the 
living state superintendents. 

The board of education at Couer d'Alene, 
Idaho, has decided “to have open instead of 
star chamber sessions.” The Evening Press 
of that city says that “the public is entitled 
to know how the money is being expended and 
any other business transacted by the board. 
Only by being informed can the public cooperate 
with the board.” The Spokane Spokesman adds: 
“Public boards often make the mistake of per- 
mitting minor considerations to obscure broad, 
vital principles; among others, that public busi- 
ness is the public’s business and in the long run 
it is better for all interests to have it transacted 
in the open.” 

San Diego, Calif. A group of school patrons 
and citizens recently made a demand on the 
board of education that it furnish a definite ex- 
planation to substantiate its recent action in 
announcing their plans to remove Supt. Henry 
C. Johnson as head of the local school system. 

Commenting on the fact that the board inti- 
mates it “wants to make a change” in the super- 
intendency, the citizens point out that this is 
not a good reason for such precipitate action, 
and that it is the duty of the board to elucidate 
its reasons, if such it has, for its action, and 
to tell the people what is wrong with the ad- 
ministration and with the conduct of the schools. 

—Taunton, Mass. The school board has pro- 
posed a rule to punish pupils who drink liquor 
on school premises. The approval of the change 
in the rules will mean that any student who 
drinks on school premises, or on his way to or 
from school, will be suspended. 

‘Knoxville, Tenn. The curtailment of out- 
side activities in the schools has been recom- 


(Continued on Page 95) 
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their manufacture. 


(B) Boston 
San Francisco 


BERLOY 





The million and more of Berloy Steel Lockers in use today is 
splendid proof of the quality that has been built into them. 


New York 
Los Angeles 


BERLOY STEEL LOCKERS 





Years of Service is the Test of Quality 


Che ordinary buyer has no facilities other than experience for 
determining the quality of the product he buys; but experience 
is costly when lockers are involved. 


tation for Berloy 
guided. 


4 reputation for dependability is not earned for steel lockers 
hy advertising alone, or by mere claims of special processes in 
Such a reputation must come only from 
rendering satisfactory service over a period of years. 


gation on your part. 
Catalog. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO. 
Chicago St. Louis 
Roanoke 


Philadelphia 


Minneapolis Dallas 


Years of actual service of this great number has earned a repu- 
Lockers by which a buyer may be safely 


Berloy Steel Lockers are adaptable to practically any limita- 
tions of space and arrangement. 
the correct installation for your particular school without obli- 
Write the nearest office for our Berloy 








Berloy Engineers will plan 


Kansas City (B) 
Jacksonville 


BERLOY 




















(Continued from Page 92) 
mended in a report of five principals made to 
the board of education. The report would elimi- 
nate six activities and retain three others. 

The board has refused permission to firms or 
individuals seeking to place articles in schools 
having advertisements upon them. 

Aurora, Ill. The electrozone system has 
been installed in one of the grade schools as an 
experiment. The new method of air purifica- 
tion will be introduced in all the schools pro- 
vided the experiment proves satisfactory. 

The Supreme Court of Oklahoma has upheld 
the right of school boards and county superin- 
tendents to discharge teachers charged with 
immorality. The court has granted an order 
barring the district court of Stephens County 
from interfering with the hearing of immorality 
charges against a teacher in the Empire con- 
solidated school. 

Lansing, Mich. The city must pay to the 
board of education $21,876 in taxes on personal 
property for the years 1917-1924, despite the 
fact that the taxes were not collected. Under 
the law, the city must pay to the state, county 
and school board their proportion of personal 
taxes spread upon the tax rolls, whether or not 
the taxes are collected. 

Zock Island, Ill. The board of education 
has completed plans for the remodeling of the 
first floor of the manual arts building for use 
as school administration headquarters. The cost 
of the project will reach $5,000. 

Because colored concrete in the corridors of 
a new school at Tacoma, Wash., had chipped 
and cracked, a local contractor was denied judg- 
ment in court for $2,000 due him on his contract. 
The Tacoma school board was awarded $1,626 
in damages against the contractor. The cost of 
relaying the defective floor is estimated at 
$3,626. 

The city council at Stratford, Conn., has 
asked for a legal opinion as to whether the 


council! may take from the board of education 
the authority to handle the maintenance of 
school buildings and place it in the hands of the 


town manager. The movement to take the main- 
tenance of school buildings out of the hands of 


the school board is one of economy. Under the 
board of education the maintenance of the build- 
ings has been carried out at a very low figure 
in ¢ parison to the investment represented. 


The Supreme court of Ohio has ruled that 
school boards are without authority to segregate 
white and colored pupils in the public schools. 
The court, in rendering its decision, ordered the 
Dayton board of education to admit colored chil- 
dren to the same buildings and classes main- 
tained for white children in the Garfield school. 
There are four buildings at the Garfield school, 
three of which are used for white children. 
Colored teachers were employed for the colored 
children. It was contended that the colored 
children were discriminated against by this 
method of segregation. 

The school board of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
taken up the matter of secret executive sessions. 
Some of the members are advocating open ses- 
sions the same as the city council, in order that 
citizens interested in city school affairs may 
know what is going on. 

‘Dr. F. E. Spaulding has completed a sur- 
vey of the curricula at Concord, N.H. It is ex- 
pected that a report of the expert’s findings will 
be presented about April first. 

The school board of Council Bluffs, Ia., act- 
ing in compliance with a state law, has pro- 
hibited the attendance of Russell W. Dutton, 
a pupil in the schools, because of his recent mar- 
riage. The boy and his father had appeared be- 
fore the board asking for reinstatement in 
classes. 

Omaha, Neb. A special committee of the 
board of education, in outlining the duties of 
the new business executive, has recommended 
that the superintendent of schools make all re- 
ports to the board sitting as a committee of 
the whole, or in regular board meeting. Under 
the new system, it is planned to eliminate many 
of the school board committees. 

Steubenville, O. A business manager has 
been appointed for the school system. 

FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOL BOARD 

In a recent public address, William L. Sweet, 
chairman of the school committee of Providence, 
R. I., discussed the subject of school adminis- 
tration. He said in part: 

“The function of the school committee is ex- 
actly the same as that of a board of directors 
of a corporation, the superintendent being 
likened to the president or general manager of 
the corporation and all departments of the sys- 
tem under his control. The superintendent 
should, therefore, make frequent reports of the 


work to the school committee and should have 
no hesitancy in asking and demanding informa- 
tion from any department in order that his re- 
port to the committee may be full and complete. 

“As a result of his experience he should not 
hesitate to recommend to the committee any 
changes he deems necessary in any department. 
Members of the board as individuals have no 
more authority in school matters than have the 
other citizens in the community, and therefore 
they should not encourage citizens, teachers and 
others to take their troubles to individual mem- 
bers of the committee. All complaints should 
be referred to the superintendent, thus saving 
time and improving the service.” 

A COURSE FOR SCHOOL BUSINESS 
OFFICIALS 

A course for secretaries of school boards 
schoo] business officials, and other schoo] officials 
interested in school business administration will 
be offered this summer at Teachers College 
Columbia University. The course will be given 
by Prof. N. L. Engelhardt, of the College staff; 
Mr. G. F. Womrath, business superintendent of 
schools, Minneapolis, and Mr. G. W. Grill. sec- 
retary of the board of education, Lakewood 0 

In the course intensive treatment will be given 
such problems as the levy, distribution and col- 
lection of taxes; development and utilization of 
the budget; analysis and improvement of finan- 
cial accounting systems; development of the 
payroll procedure; location, selection, and pur- 
chase of school sites; development of plans and 
specifications for new buildings; rehabilitation 
of old buildings; financing of capital outlays; 
insuring the school plant; planning the mainte- 
nance and operation of school buildings; budget- 
ing for new buildings; standardization of sup- 
plies, textbooks and equipment; accounting and 
inventorying of school property; management of 
cafeterias; contractual problems of the board of 
education, and the selection, training and pay- 
ment of janitors, engineers and other school 
employees. 
SCHOOL BOARDS MAY NOT BE SUED FOR 

THEIR OFFICIAL ACTS 

The Supreme court of New Hampshire, in the 
case of the Whitefield school board: versus 4 
high school student, of the same town has ‘de- 
cided that school officers may not be sued col- 
lectively or individually, for their official acts 
They may, however, be fined for neglect of duty. 
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CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY 
EDUCATIONAL ENGINEER AND CONSULTANT \ 
Cooperating with architect and superintendent 
to meet all needs at minimum cost 
Formerly State Supervisor of Secondary Education, 
Massachussets, 1912-23 
HOTEL WINDERMERE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Service available to 
Architects and Schoo! Boards 
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A. M. ALLEN & COMPANY | 
Architects & Engineers ! 

7016 Euclid Ave, Cleveland, Ohio 


Telephone: Penna 3140 


CARL F. PILAT 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Specialist in the design and development of 
Institution Grounds and Playground Parks 


Associated Technica! Advisory Corporation ( 
Member, American Soc 


15 Park Row 
= 


onsulting Engines 
ety of Landscape Architects 


New York City 








LESLIE E. WHITE 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 

Playground Engineering and the Landscape treat- 
ment of Institutions and School Grounds. 


development of sc 


Gulf States 


Specializing in the hool grounds in the 


Lafayette, Louisiana ‘ | 
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The case is of importance since it defines the 
responsibility of the board of education in each 
community and settles the questions of who 
may be dismissed, and how to dismiss from 
school attendance. 

It appears that two years ago certain high 
school boys brought intoxicating liquor to a 
school function in Whitefield. As a matter of 
discipline, the superintendent and headmaster 
referred the boys implicated to the board of 
education. It then admonished several of the 
boys and dismissed from school one who would 
not give assurance of correct conduct required. 
The dismissal was on the ground of gross mis- 
conduct and refusal to conform to the rules of 
the school. 


The boy, through his father, brought suit 
against the school board, superintendent and 
headmaster for damages of five thousand dol- 
lars. The case came before the Superior court 
and the jury found against the school officers 
and placed the damages at two thousand, one 
hundred and eight dollars. The presiding judge 
set aside the verdict and ordered a verdict for 
the defendants. The case was next appealed to 
the Supreme court and the unanimous decision 
was favorable to the school board and its em- 
ployees. 


The court, in its decision, held that action 
could not be brought against the superintendent 
and headmaster since they kept the boy out of 
school in accordance with the order of the school 
board. It held that action could not be brought 
against the one member of the board not pres- 
ent at the hearing and who had no part in the 
vote of dismissal. It held that the school board 
(two members present and voted) was not 
guilty because public officers acting in a judicial 
capacity in cases where they have jurisdiction 
are exempt from civil process for their acts. 
The court held that the dismissal was a judicial 
act, which the plaintiff on invitation attended, 
resulted in the decision to dismiss and the judg- 
ment of the board is to be treated as having 
the same attributes and incidents as the judg- 
ment of a court. The court finally declared that 


the school board had general jurisdiction to dis- 
miss and that the dismissal was a decision of a 
case between the plaintiff and the district which 
the board was the duly constituted tribunal to 
determine. 








B. ASHBURTON TRIPP | 
Landscape Architect and Town Planner 
Designer of \ 


SCHOOL AND INSTITUTION GROUNDS 
Guardian Building Cleveland. Ohio 


Member, American Society of Landscape Architects 











ALFRED KELLOGG 


Consultant to Schoo! Departments 


Pertaining to Central Plants 
Mun t 


Heating and Ventilatior 


nation and Sanitatior Plans when desired. 


89 Franklin Street, Boston Massachusetts 
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| WALTER E. GILLHAM 


ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 


Specializing in The Design of Heating, Ventilating, 
Plumbing, Electric Wiring and Refrigeration Systems 
409 Interstate Bidg. 


NOT A SALE ENGINEER Kansas City Mo. 








CHARLES FOSTER ) 


Member A. S. M. E.—-A. S. H. & V. E 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 








4 ng» Ventilating Plumbing and Lighting for S s We have assisted in the financing of schools in every part 
Prof Service for Architect ot the country during the last 27 years. Information and 
rofessiona ervice ) ects. advice giadiy furnished without obligation. 
512 Sellwood Bidg Duluth, Minn First National Bank Bldg. CHICAGO 
— - ——_——————————F 
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| POWER PLANTS 
| HEATING & VENTILATION | 
| ELECTRICAL & SANITARY WORK 


| SPRAGUE & SLOCUM 


50 East 41st Street, New York City 


, | 


5 Years Successful Practice in the Art of Ventiiation | 














WELLS & HUDSON 
Architects & Engineers 


Specializing in School and 
Northern 


College 
Build ngs in New Er gland 


Hanover, N. H 
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OOLOFFICIALS | 


PRESIDENT DISQUE PASSES ON 

Judge John H. Disque, president of the board 
of education at Gadsden, Alabama, died at his 
home in that city on January 8th, following a 
brief illness. 

The school board of Gadsden adopted a memo- 
rial resolution in appreciation of the life and 
splendid services of Judge Disque and ordered 
that a copy of the resolution be made a part 
of its records. 

















JUDGE JOHN H. DISQUE, 
President of the Board of Education, 
Gadsden, Ala 


Late 





Judge Disque was elected as the first chair- 
man of the board at its organization in March, 
1895. In March, 1907, he was elected chairman 
for four years, and in April, 1911, was returned 
to office for a five-year period, and again in 
1916 was made chairman for another five-year 
term. He had served continuously for a period 
covering thirty years and ten months. 

During his membership on the board, the 
schools grew from an enrollment of three hun- 
dred to nearly five thousand, and the number 
of buildings from one frame structure to nine 
brick buildings. In appreciation of the services 
he had rendered for the school system, the citi- 
zens in January, 1902, gave his name to the new 
high school which had just been completed. 

Judge Disque was for many years on the 
bench as judge in the sixteenth judicial court. 
Since leaving the bench he had been a member 
of one of the city’s leading law firms. 

NEWS OF OFFICIALS 

Mr. Samuel R. Lee, for 25 years secretary 
of the school board of Pittsburgh, Pa., died in 
January. The Lee school was named for Mr. 
Lee. 

—Dr. J. L. McGinnis has been reelected as a 
member of the board of education at Summer- 
ville, Ga. 

—Mr. H. D. Payne, formerly associated with 
Wm. B. Ittner of St. Louis, was recently elected 
supervising architect for the board of education 
at Houston, Tex. Mr. Payne assumed his duties 
in January and is at present engaged in pre- 
paring plans for the proposed elementary school 
building program. 

—Mr. George R. Keiser, assistant business 
director of the school board at Indianapolis, 
Ind., resigned on March first. Mr. Keiser was 
connected with the school system for fourteen 
years and worked up to the office from the 
position of office boy. 

Mr. R. Eugene Jones, 51, clerk of the school 
board at Provo, Utah, died at his home on Feb- 
ruary 13th, after a brief illness. 

-Dr. W. R. Straughn has recently been ap- 
pointed to the State Council of Education 0 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Straughn is principal of the 
Mansfield Normal School, and was formerly 
superintendent of schools at DuBois and pro- 
fessor of English at the Millersville Normal 
School. 
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ROSS 


ALL STEEL HEATING BOILERS FOR SCHOOLS 











Which Would You Prefer? 
A Boiler for a Year or So, 
Or for Scores of Years? 


— It is poor enconomy to “SAVE” 9n the first cost of a boiler. 








The first cost of a so-called “CHEAP” boiler is usually a mere drop in the 

bucket, compared to what must be paid out for repairs and replacements to 

keep it in service. 

— Whereas the first cost of a good boiler, while considerably higher than that 

of a cheap boiler, is the last cost, and the boiler will last for a score of years 

or more giving faithful service seven days a week, without heavy repair bills. 
IS THERE ANY COMPARISON BETWEEN THE TWO? 

The ROSS STEEL HEATING BOILER as shown above is a quality boiler and 

is being widely used. 

Wherever Ross Boilers are installed, marked efficiency and economy are 

gained and maintained in the performance. 


The entire success with which leading school boards are using Ross Boilers 


commends them to you for heating your schools—however exacting your re- 
quirements. 
OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 
1. Requires Less Floor Space 4. Scientific Arrangement of Heating Surfaces 
Burns Any Type of Fuei. 5. Quick Steaming Qualities With Uniform Heat 
Accessible for Cleaning 6. Economical 


Send your plans and specifications to our engineers for estimates. 


lhe FrOS Manufactaring Co. 


Galesburg 75 Years of Quality Building Illinois 
Also Builders of the Well Known Frost Horizontal Return Tubular Boilers 
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Not alone is the Dunham Thermostatic Ra- 
diator Trap a thing of beauty. It performs a 
function which no other competitive trap 


C. A. DUNHAM CO., 


Dunham Building, 450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 








The Dunham Trap combines 
beauty and efficiency 


of time. 


ator. 


EALIZING that beauty and efficiency are not in 
conflict, but rather in harmony, C. A. Dunham 
Co. incorporated in the Dunham Radiator Trap all the 
pleasing grace of line to be found in the Grecian Urn. 


This symmetry was not founded solely upon 
a desire to produce a radiator trap of pleas- 
ing appearance, for it was discovered that 
the urn-like body of the Dunham Trap was 
in itself best suited to the proper perform- 
ance of a trap. 


does so sucessfully and for such long periods 


The removal of air and water from radia- 
tors is indispensable if they are to be kept 
filled with live steam. 
mostatic Trap does this automatically, re- 
sponding to the actual conditions of pressure 
and temperature that exist within the radi- 


The Dunham Ther- 

















. SUPERINTENDENTS 

Mr. R. G. Vinson has recer 
as superintendent of schools at Summerville, 
Ga. Mr. Vinson is a graduate of the North 
Georgia Agricultural College and University of 
Georgia, and has filled superintendencies in 
Georgia, Texas, and Oklahoma. 

Commissioner of Education Juan B. Huyke 
of Porto Rico has been reappointed for a second 
term by President Coolidge. On this 
the school teachers of Ponce honored 
a banquet at the Melia Hotel. 

—Supt. Charles M. Neveln of Iowa Falls, Ia., 
has been reelected for a three-year term, at a 
salary of $3,400, $3,450, and $3,500, 
tively. 

-A resolution of appreciation for the service 
of E. R. Whitney, who resigned as superintend- 
ent of schools at Schenectady, N. Y was 
adopted by the Associated Academic Principals 
at their recent meeting. Mr. Whitney served 
the association as president and as a member 
of the legislative committee. 

Mr. Henry G. Ellis, superintendent of 
schools of Petersburg, Va., has been elected 


president of the Superintendents Association of 
Virginia. 
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O. P. Flower will retire as superintendent 
of the Dubuque, Iowa, schools on June 30th. 
He will be succeeded July 1, by Charles Prall, 


now superintendent at Charles City, Iowa. The 
retirement of Mr. Flower is due to a bitter 
factional fight in the board which has been 
waged for more than a year. 


-G. F. Loomis was reelected superintendent 
of the Kenosha, Wis., schools. 

The resignation submitted by Dr. David 
Gibbs as superintendent of the Meriden, Conn., 
school was not accepted by the board of educa- 
tion. The resignation was submitted owing to 


the fact that the board permitted dancing in 
the school without consulting the superintend 
nt An old rule provides that this should be 
done The board has gathered information that 
en cities in the state permit dancing in the high 
h I} ool board subsequently adopted 
resolution accepth ne esignatiol ffective 
March 19tl 
Miss Agnes Samuelson of Shenandoah ha 
announced her candidacy for the state superin 
tendency of Iowa Miss May Francis, present 
incumbent, arid P. E. McClenahan, a forme 
state superintendent, are also in the field. 
Supt. E. J. Knight of Lamar, Colo., has 
been reelected for a two-year term. Mr. Knight 


has been chosen as president of the southern 
division of the Colorado Educational Association 
and director of the summer schoo] to be held this 
year at Lamar. 


Supt. i. me 


Shigley of Allegan, Mich., has 
declined 


reelection for another year. Mr. Shig 
ley retires from school work at the close of the 
school year to assume charge of the educational 
department of the Warren Holmes-Powers Com 
pany at Lansing, Mich. 

Mr. Charles Prall of Charles City, Ia., has 
elected as superintendent of 
Dubuque, to succeed O. P. Flower, whose term 
expires on June 30th. Mr. Prall is a graduate 
of the Iowa University in the class of 1912, and 
has been engaged in school work since gradua- 
tion. He came to Charles City four years ago 
from Clarion, where he had been superintendent 
for five years. 

Supt. H. C. Weber of 
reelected for a 
increase in salary. Supt. Weber has been con- 
nected with the Nashville schools since 1880 
when he accepted a teaching position. He was 
elected superintendent in 1897 and in 1918 was 
reelected to that position. 

Supt. J. W. Gowans of Hutchinson, Kans., 
has been reelected for a term of two years. 

Supt. D. U. Groce of Rich Hill, Mo., 
been reelected for the next year. 

Supt. F. E. Alder of Pierce, Neb., has been 
reelected for the next year. Supt. Alder is en- 
tering upon his fifth year as head of the school 
system. 

Supt. D. V. 
reelected 
$100. 


been schools at 


Nashville, Tenn., has 


heen term of five years, at an 


has 


Masser of Blair, Mo., has been 
for another year at an increase of 


Neb., 


Su] KF. C. Prince of Bayard, has 

been reelected for a three year term. 

Supt. B. Hu VandenBelt of Bad Axe, Mich., 

has bes reelected for another year. 

George R. Warman, 51, superintendent of 
nools at Windham, O., died in a Warren hos 

pital tr pneumonia, 

Supt. Harold Steele of the Saginaw, W. § 
hool of Michigan, has been recommended for 
ne superintendency of the consolidated school 

aqaistrict 

Supt. Harry D. Kies of Mankato, Minn., has 
een reelected for a fourth year beginning next 

Sal 


_Mr. E. D. Dean of Rochelle, Ill., has accepted 


the superintendency at New Bedford, Ind. 
Dr. Bruce Robinson of Cleveland, O., has 
been named as head of the child guidance de- 


partment recently established at Newark, N. J. 
Dr. Robinson is a graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity and the Harvard Medical School and is 
widely and favorably known as a _ psychiatrist 
of considerable experience. 

Supt. L. H. Petit of Chanute, Kans., has been 
reelected for a two-year term. 

Supt. P. M. Vincent of Stevens Point, Wis., 
has been reelected for a fourth term, at an in- 
crease in salary. 

George W. Garrison, 48, superintendent of 
schools at White House, O., died suddenly from 
a stroke of apoplexy. 

Benjamin F. Moore, 68, head of the depart- 
ment of applied education at the Indiana Normal 
School, died at Muncie, after a ten days’ illness. 
He had a wide acquaintance among educators 
in the state and had at various times filled 
superintendencies in several cities of the state. 

Mr. H. M. Peterson of Hancock, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Orton- 
ville, to succeed J. E. Palmer. 

Supt. B. E. Bergesen, Jr., of Ellendale, 
Minn., has been reelected for another term. 

Supt. John W. Studebaker of Des Moines, 
Ia., has been awarded the Evening Tribune- 
News community service cup for 1925 in recog- 
nition of his work in building up the school sys- 
tem of the city. He was selected from over a 
score of men and women prominent in civic 
activities. 

Supt. F. W. Robbins of Williamsport, Pa., 
has announced his retirement in May. A total 
100) 


(Concluded on Page 
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operating efficiency. 


in gray tone are to be made by contractor 


companion flanges, bolts and gaskets 





CENTRIFUGAL VACUUM 
AND BOILER FEED 


HE operating principle of the Young Pump, by 
which one moving element accomplishes the de- 
sired effect of a powerful suction and a positive pres- 
sure, is unique in its reliability, simplicity and high 





Suction atrainer and 


check valve at inlet of pump are furnished with unit, as well as 


These pumps remove the air and water of condensa- 
tion from the returns of the heating system by the 
use of the Young Exhauster. 
familiar with the exhauster principle, on which these 
pumps work, and he readily recognizes the reliability 
of this principle. 
hauster is remarkably simple in construction: It has 
no moving parts to wear out, it cannot be clogged 
with any scale that can pass the strainer, and pipe 
joint cement and other foreign matter will not adhere 





to it. 

















Supplied 
in 
Standard 
Units of 
Seven 
Capacities 
to discharge against 35 pounds. 
T 
YOUNG 
if unit equipped for automatic vacuum control, with piping cor Se 
nections made and ready for operation Piping connections showy 


Unlike other Centrifugal pumps the small size Young 
Exhauster, because of Young construction, will pro- 
duce just as high a vacuum as the larger sizes. No 
system can be too tight to prevent the Young 
Exhauster from removing the water from it. 
the pump stops, enough water from the exhauster 
will flow to the check valve to seal it —the check 
valve holding the vacuum in the system being always 
water-sealed when the pump is not in operation. 

Young Centrifugal Vacuum and Boiler Feed Pumps 
are furnished in seven capacities, ranging from 5,000 
to 100,000 square feet of direct radiation, and built 
for 20 lbs. pressure at the pump as a standard. We 
also build special pumps of these same unit numbers 


special units are furnished for either continuous op- 
eration or equipped with the type of automatic con- 
trol best suited to the specific requirements, 


150 EAST OHIO STREET 


Represented in All Principal Cities 
Factory: 


Every mechanic is 


Like the entire pump unit the ex- 


When 


Both standard and 


Pump COMPANY 





CHICAGO 


Michigan City, Indiana 








(Concluded from Page 98) 
of six superintendents have served since 1868, 
each of whom has had nearly ten years in office. 

Supt. J. O. Engleman of Terre Haute, Ind., 
has been elected president of the Indiana Town 
and City Superintendents’ Association. 

Supt. G. E. Watson of Waupaca, Wis., has 
been reelected with an increase in salary. 

Supt. E. E. Oberholtzer of Houston, Tex., 
has been reelected for a two-year term, with an 
increase in salary. 

Supt. M. H. Duncan of Lubbock, Tex., has 
been reelected for a two-year term. 

Supt. J. F. Nelson of Gering, Neb., has been 
reelected for another year. 

Supt. J. L. Breckenridge of Coeur d’Alene, 
Ida., has been reelected for another year. 

Supt. Elizabeth Ireland of Havre, Mont., 
has been reelected for a three-year period, at an 
increase in salary. 

Supt. D. S. Williams of Bozeman, Mont., 
has been reelected for a term of three years. 

Supt. C. A. Patchin of Worthington, Minn., 
has been reelected for his eleventh consecutive 
term. 

Supt. O. G. Sanford of Trenton, Mo., has 
been reelected for the next year. 

Mrs. Clara Ginty has been appointed assist 
ant superintendent of schools at Madison, Wis 
Mrs. Ginty is a normal graduate and was for 
merly principal of one of the grade schools. 

Mr. J. G. Hagey of Edgar, Neb., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Osceola 

Supt. C. A. Greene of St. Joseph, Mo., has 
been reelected for a two-year term. 

Supt. J. E. Torbet of Brownsville, Ore., has 
been reelected for a two-year term. 

Supt. F. E. Lurton of Aitkin, Minn., has 
been reelected for a third term. 

Mr. C. H. Maxson of Pipestone, Minn., has 
been reelected superintendent of schools for an- 
other year. 

Mr. C. W. Hogg has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at London Mills, O. 

Mr. Ernest G. Ham of Rutland, Vt., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Spring- 
field, succeeding Herbert D. Casey, who accepted 
the superintendency at Easthampton, Mass. 

Supt. J. T. Eischeid has been reelected for 
a two-year term. 


Supt. F. E. King of Marshall, Mich., has 
been reelected for an eighth term. 

Mrs. Carrie Shaw Rice, educator and author, 
died at Tacoma, Wash., on February 17th, fol 
lowing an illness of two years. Mrs. Rice was 
a former teacher and superintendent, having 
filled positions in California and Utah. In 
Tacoma, she filled numerous positions as prin 
cipal and as supervisor of the Normal Training 
School. She was a member of the Washington 
state board for four years, and also served as 
its secretary for a number of years. From 1901 
to 1904 she was a member of the state board of 
higher education 

Supt. F. E. 
reelected. 

Supt. M. P. Moe of Big Sandy, Mont., has 
been reelected for a three-year term, at a salary 
of $3,000 a year. 

Supt. D. S. Williams of Bozeman, Mont., has 
been reelected for a three-year term. 


Shaw of Vale, Ida., has been 


Mr. Arthur Ferguson, supervising principal 
at Swarthmore, Pa., will offer two courses in 
educational administration at the 1926 summer 
session of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. W. B. Mooney has been elected secre 
tary of the Colorado Education Association, for 
a period of five years, at a salary of $5,000. 

Supt. E. N. Haskins of Vincennes, Ind., has 
been reelected for a five-year term, extending 
his contract to August 1, 1931. 

Mr. F. I. Satterlee of Onida, S. D., has 
resigned to accept a position with a Chicago 
publishing house. Mr. Satterlee is succeeded by 
George T. Williams. 

Supt. R. W. Kretsinger of Geneva, Neb., 
has been reelected for a two-year term. 

Supt. G. O. Banting of Waukesha, Wis., has 
been reelected for a three-year term, beginning 
with June, 1926. 

Mr. H. B. Field has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Red Lodge, Mont., to suc 
ceed R. M. Porter. 

Mr. E. G. Struckman of Ryegate, Mont., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Malta, 
at an increase in salary. 

Supt. W. W. Fairchild of Rutland, Vt., has 
been reelected for another year. 


Supt. Thomas J. Jones of West Allis, Wis., 
has been reelected for another three-year term, 
beginning with July, 1926, and ending with June, 
1929. The appojntment carries salaries of 
$6,000, $6,500 and $7,500 for the three-year 
period. , 

Mr. Howard L. Reber, superintendent of the 
Landis Township (N. J.) schools, died on Feb- 
ruary 27th, in Washington, D. C., where he was 
attending the convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Mr. E. R. Whitney, superintendent of 
schools at Schenectady, N. Y., owing to ill 
health, has presented his resignation, which 
takes effect next June. Granville B. Jeffers, 
who has been acting as superintendent during 
Mr. Whitney’s illness, will continue to fill the 
position for the remainder of the school year. 

Rockford, Ill. The following appointments 
have been announced for the school year 1926- 
1927: W. W. Haggard, principal of the high 
school, reelected, $5,500, an increase of $500; 
Frank A. Jensen, superintendent of schools, re- 
elected, $8,000, an increase of $500; William 
srogunier, superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, reelected, $3,500, an increase of $250; 
Roy Brown, attorney for the board, $2,000; 
Peterson & Johnson, architects, $12,500. 

Supt. Emil Estenson of East Grand Forks, 
Minn., has been reelected for another year, at a 
salary of $3,200 per year. 

Supt. C. A. Higley, New Lexington, O., has 
been elected president of the Southeastern Ohio 
Schoolmasters’ Club for the current year. 

Supt. J. M. Ireland, of Tabor, Ia., has been 
reelected for the tenth consecutive time for a 
three-year period, at a salary of $3,250. 

Mr. John O. Malott, of St. Louis, Mo., has 
been appointed as specialist in commercial edu 
cation of the Bureau of Education. 

David Wallace, superintendent of Wallace 
County, was elected president of the Kansas 
Educators’ Club. Other officers are: C. M. 
Miller, Topeka, vice-president; Clyde V. Phil 
lips, Eureka, secretary-treasurer. The officers, 
together with the following, compose the execu- 
tive committee: O. J. Lane, Lawrence; J. L. 
Hutchinson, Pittsburg; A. M. McCullough, 
Paola, and Dr. O. P. Dillinger, Manhattan. 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVER 
MATERIAL 3 


It Resists Rough Handling and Sotling 
It Withstands Abrasion and Wear 
It Provides a Waterproof, Weatherproof ‘‘Jacket’’ for the Books 


Holden Book Covers 


Make Books Last Twice as Long as Usual 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


_ Springfield, Massachusetts 
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BUILDING NEWS 
AOE THE SCHOOLS! 


VENTILATION OF SCHOOLROOMS 


Mr. Samuel A. Challman, state supervisor of 
school buildings for Minnesota, in commenting 
upon a discussion of window ventilation at the 
recent convention in Washington, differs from 
the position taken by the advocates of this 
method of ventilation. Mr. Challman points out 
that, regardless of the means used to prevent 
cold drafts, the fact remains that some children 
will be subjected to uncomfortable drafts when 
the temperature falls to the vicinity of the 
freezing point. 

Again, Mr. Challman disputes the claim that 
window ventilation constitutes a saving in 
money, since the advocates of window ventila- 
tion demand larger schoolrooms than is the 
practice at the present time. Advocates of win- 
dow ventilation insist upon 250 cubic feet of 
space for each child in the second to the fifth 
grades, inclusive, and 310 cubic feet per child 
in the sixth grade and upward. Contrasting 
this with the universal practice of 192 cubic feet 
per pupil, it is seen that the cost of schoolrooms 
will be increased from thirty to sixty per cent 
above the present standard. The added space 
requires additional heating, which again adds 
to the cost of operation, and vent flues 120 per 
cent larger than those needed for a plenum 
system, which is another item of expense. 





It is brought out that, in view of the fact that 
window ventilation is dependent for its opera- 
tion on wind pressure, there will be exposures 
of rooms that will not be capable of satisfactory 
ventilation. The report of the New York State 
Commission holds that an eastern exposure of 
windows is unsatisfactory because it does not 
give the full effect of prevailing winds. This 
factor, if given consideration in school build- 
ing, will be found to still further increase the 
cost of building schools. 

Mr. Challman holds that the only saving to 
be effected through window ventilation will be 
in the cost of one or more blowers and the heat 
ducts necessary for carrying the air supply to 





lie 





the rooms. This saving is negligible when com- 
pared with the additional expense incurred for 
larger rooms, heating plants of larger capacity 
and greater consumption of fuel, and the elimi- 
nation of schoolrooms with an eastern exposure. 
In a final summary, he coneludes that either win- 
dow or plenum fan ventilation yields generally 
satisfactory results from the standpoint of the 
air conditions in the average schoolroom. 
STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS ISSUED 
The United States Bureau of Standards (De- 
partment of Commerce) has recently issued a 
number of United States government master 
specifications which are of interest to purchas- 
ing agents of school boards. These are as fol- 


lows: 

C 284. Rubber bands. Price, five cents. 

C 285. Slate-surfaced asphalt prepared roof- 
ing and shingles. Price, five cents. 

C 290. Gas hose. Price, five cents. 

C 291. Water and wash deck hose. Price, five 
cents. 

C 293. Textile materials (methods of physical 
and chemical tests). Price, five cents. 


C 294. Paper towels. Price, five cents. 

C 298. Fire clay Price, five cents. 

Each of these specifications can be purchased 
at five cents per copy from the Superintendent 


of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 
That school building work in New York 


City will give way to the building of subways 
is the gist of an order given by Mayor Walker 
to the board of estimate. While it is expected 
that about $20,000,000 will be available for a 
group of building projects, the proposed 
three-year building program is to be modified, 
to provide for the financing and construction 
of only the most urgently needed buildings. 
Conferences toward this end are now being held 
by city and school officials. 

Immediately upon the granting of funds by 
the board of estimate, it is expected that the 
board of education will award the contracts for 
the construction of ten or more school buildings. 
The plans for twelve are at present before the 
board, awaiting the granting of a lump sum for 
their construction. 

—Walden, N. Y. The citizens recently car- 
ried an election at which it was voted to build 
a junior-senior high school containing 24 class- 


Or 
ov 


rooms, a combination auditorium-gymnasium, a 
study hall, library and laboratories. 

—Kansas City, Kans. Superintendent of 
Buildings L. H. Brotherson, in a special report 
on school repair jobs, shows that the department 
was able to make a net saving of $8,291 over 
the budget estimates. Most of the amount 
saved was spent for special emergency jobs not 
provided in the budget. The total for these jobs 
was $7,427. 

The report lists such jobs as painting walls 
and ceilings in eight schools, at a cost of $8,748; 
dipping and refinishing desks, at a cost of $2,413; 
cleaning walls and floors, at a cost of $4,858; 
scraping and cleaning boilers, at a cost of $1,723, 
and improvements in lavatories, toilets and 
drinking fountains, at a cost of $1,860. 

Items amounting to $9,460 were allowed but 
— not completed at the time the report was 
made, 

—New York, N. Y. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of Asst. Supt. E. B. Shallow, the board of 
superintendents has approved plans for the new 
John Adams high school, to be erected in the 
Wodhaven District of the Borough of Queens. 
The school will have 63 classrooms and will have 
accommodations for 3,500 boys and girls. There 
will be a cafeteria seating 875 pupils, and an 
auditorium with seats for 1,500 persons. 

—St. Louis, Mo. The _ superintendent of 
schools has presented a report showing the im- 
mediate needs for school buildings. These in- 
clude an eighteen-room and kindergarten unit 
of a 24-room building, a twelve-room and kin- 
dergarten unit of a 24-room building, an eight- 
room and kindergarten unit of an eighteen-room 
building and a number of additions to existing 
structures. 


—Duluth, Minn. The committee on adminis- 
tration and finance has recommended that the 
board of education defer the sale of $800,000 
in bonds for new building projects and that it 
utilize the available building funds, postponing 
the bond sale with a resulting economy in in- 
terest charges. It is planned to sell a portion 
of the bonds when the necessity arises, thus 
providing revenue to take care of accruing esti- 
mates on the buildings specified in the bond 
issue. The plan does not involve any diversion 
of the proceeds of the bonds but it does pro- 
vide that amounts realized from bond sales shall 
be appropriated to the buildings contemplated 
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Outstanding Features of 
‘*Williams’”’ 
Window 


Reversible 
Equipment. 
Ideal Overhead 
Ventilation 
Reversibility for 
Inside Cleaning 
Greater Light Area 
More Weathertight 
Construction 
Better Shading 
Facilities 
Simplified Frame 
Construction 





Weightless Windows 


in the amounts which were originally voted for 
these improvements. 

—Troy, Kans. Plans have been begun for a 
new high school, to cost approximately $100,000. 
A grade school will also be erected, at a cost 
of $50,000. 

—Summerville, Ga. A high school will be 
erected at a cost of $30,000. 

-Ponce, P. R. A twelve-room school was re- 
cently occupied. The building houses 500 chil- 
dren. Two further buildings will be ready for 
use in April. 

—Park City, Utah. In September the tax- 
payers of the school district voted a serial bond 
issue of $200,000 for the erection of a much 
needed high school. The building is to be ready 
for occupancy in September next. 

—New Lexington, O. A new high school will 
be completed in time for the commencement 
exercises in May. The building will cost 
$200,000. 

—Haddonfield, N. J. During the past year 
the voters of the district authorized the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a high school. 
Plans are nearing completion and construction 
work on the building will be begun in the near 
future. It is planned to have the building ready 
for occupancy in January, 1927. 

—An appropriation of $133,200 has been made 
for the erection of a high school at Macedon, 
Me Es 

~The Perkins grade school at Newark, N. 
Y., was opened in January. The building cost 
$220,000. 

—White Plains, N. Y. The school board has 
purchased a site for use in the future program 
of school construction. 

Stillwater, N. Y. A new school will be 
erected at a cost of $125,000. 

—QOceanside, N. Y. An appropriation of 
$50,000, in addition to a like amount previously 
voted for an eight-room school, has been ap- 
proved by the taxpayers. 

Detroit, Mich. The school board since 1919 
has provided, through new school buildings and 
additions to existing buildings, a gross capacity 
of 69,300. Of this amount, 45,950, or 66.3 per 
cent, was for elementary schools; 11,010, or 
15.9 per cent for intermediate grades; 7,075, or 
10.2 per cent for high schools, 7 
per cent for special classes. 


and 5,265, or 6 
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“Williams” 
Reversible Window Fixtures 


“Williams” Plank Frame Reversible Win- 
dow Fixtures are especially adapted to 
school house construction. The demand 
for a school house window that lends it- 
self to good appearance, that is easily 
operated, that is reversible for cleaning 
and is conservative in cost, is satisfied 


by the “Williams” device. 


Architecturally, the lines of the double 
hung window are retained and no spe- 
cial frame or sash construction is neces- 
sary. Cost is conservative—the elimi- 
nation of weights, cords and pulleys, the 
substitution of a plank frame for a box 
frame, bring the cost to that of a good 
double hung window. 


The building displayed is one of 35 school installations made by us for Architect Eckles 


Willian equipment is installed only by our 


trained mechanics This assure 


efficient workmanship and proper operation of the equipment 


Let us send you descriptive literature and list of installations near yo 


THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH CO. 
East 37th St. and Perkins Ave. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Since July, 1925, contracts have been let for 
schools having a gross capacity of 8,300. Of 
this capacity, 5,740, or 69.2 per cent is for ele- 
mentary schools; 1,800, or 21.7 per cent for in- 
termediate grades; 600, or 7.2 per cent for high 
schools, and 160, or 1.9 per cent for special 
classes. 

New buildings and additions to existing 
buildings, with a total of 13,860 children, have 
been requested. In addition, requests have been 
made for an addition of a health unit to the 
Eastern high school, Detroit Teachers’ College, 
complete, and an addition to the existing sup- 
ply building. The estimated cost of the pro- 
jected buildings is $7,809,908. 

—Comptroller Charles Berry of New York 
City has announced that the city’s budget for 
1927 will include $23,000,000 for furnishing and 
equipping twenty new school buildings, three of 
which are high schools. 

—West Allis, Wis. Steps have been taken to 
rush the erection of the Longfellow and Wood- 
row Wilson schools. The construction work will 
be carried out with the aid of funds derived 
from a school bond issue included in the 1926 
budget. 

~The legislative committee of Massachusetts 
recently considered bills presented by the chair- 
man of the Boston school committee, providing 
for a four-year, $13,000,000 building program, 
and for an increase in the school tax. Under 
the bill, the appropriation for building purposes 
would be $4,000,000 for this year, and $3,000,000 
each for the following three years. The levying 
of the money would be spread over five years. 

-The school board of Meriden, Conn., has 
asked the city council for a special appropria- 
tion to meet a deficit of $90,000 in the building 
fund. 

—Four school buildings in Philadelphia have 
received official names at the hands of the board 
of education. The senior high school will be 
known as the Simon Gratz high school, the 
junior high school as the William H. Shoemaker, 
and the two new elementary schools as the La- 
fayette and the Robert Fulton, respectively. 

The school board of Providence, R. I., has 
been asked to approve a school building pro- 
gram recommended by Supt. I. O. Winslow, 
providing for new school buildings to the 
amount of $5,020,000. The program involves 


the erection of three junior high schools, fou 
additions to other schools, and two shop build 
ings. 

—The state fire prevention department of 
Tennessee has begun a vigorous campaign in 
the state to enforce the provisions of the fire 
prevention law as to school buildings. Deputy 
fire marshals will visit every city, making sur- 
veys of the conditions found, and serving notices 
on dilatory officials. 

Under the law, every building two stories or 
more in height must be equipped with fire 
escapes. 

—Roanoke, Va. The school board plans to 
carry out a school building program calling for 
an expenditure of $1,000,000. The program calls 
for a new junior high school, a colored junior 
high school, an addition to the high school and 
fireproofing for other buildings. 

The citizens of Atlanta, Ga., have been 
asked to approve a bond issue of $3,500,000 for 
new school buildings and equipment. 

-The school board of Rockford, IIl., has sold 
$95,000 worth of building bonds to a Minneapolis 
bond house. The proceeds of the bonds will be 
used for school building purposes. , 

The bureau of construction of the New York 
City board of education recently exhibited plans 
and models of proposed new schools at the an- 
nual show of the Architectural League. The 
exhibit featured models of the John Adams high 
school, the DeWitt Clinton high school, the Far 
Rockaway high school, and the Richmond Hill. 

Houston, Tex. The school board has ap- 
pointed the architects for the first part of the 
elementary building program. Under the ar- 
rangement, the supervising architect will ap- 
prove sketch plans and sections, approve 4 
report outlining in general terms the extent 0! 
the accommodations provided in the proposed 
buildings, the type of construction and finish 
contemplated, and the set of standard details 
for windows, doors, interior finish, blackboard 
trim, cases and other items. He will also attend 
conferences for the checking of drawings and 
specifications. 

The duties of the associate architect will be 
to attend necessary conferences, to prepare 
working drawings, specifications, prepare and 
oversee execution of contracts, superintend the 
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MEDART STEEL LOCKERS 


Greatly Reduced Prices 


EIGHT STANDARD SIZES 
ALL CARRIED IN STOCK 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 
NO CHANGE IN QUALITY 

















These include the eight most 
popular sizes and styles, namely 


Width Depth Hleight Width Depth Height 
2x W2x« @ 18 x 18 x 72 
2 2 6§5COCUx COS is x 24 x 72 
a. 2 3S & Fe 12 x 12 x 36 
-— = ae. See IZ x 8 x 3&8 


IIESE lockers are equipped with standard 
louvred doors and finished in green or gray, 
and all equipment is standard. 
You have always preferred Medart Steel Lockers 
on account of their superior design, construc- 
tion and finish. Now, you have the added induce- 
ment of lower prices than you have heretofore known 
due to standardizing on eight of the most popular 


sizes and manufacturing in tremendous quantities for 
stock and immediate delivery. 


Profit By This Saving 
Write for Locker Catalogue A-2 


{ All sizes, types and finishes of Me- ) 


dart Steel Lockers heretofore man- 
ufactured are still being produced. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
POTOMAC anv DE KALB STS. - - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
New York Cleveland , Detroit Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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execution of the work, authorize and issue cer- 
tificates of payment to contractors, employ and 
pay the fee of competent structural and me- 
chanical engineers, and in general to perform 
the customary professional services of an archi- 
tect, assuming definite responsibility for the 
success of the projects. 

—Figures compiled by the secretary of the 
board of education at Dayton, O., show that the 
valuation of property of the school city has 
reached the grand total of $7,906,200. With 
the completion of the existing building program, 
it is estimated the value of school property will 
be fully $11,307,000. 

During the summer of 1925 seven buildings 
were made fireproof, additions were built for 
other schools, and plans completed for new 
buildings. The board is making satisfactory 
progress with the school building program and 
it is expected that by September, 1927, the 
buildings will be completed and ready for occu- 
pancy. 

—Topeka, Kans. The school board is carry- 
ing out a building program involving an ex- 
penditure of $970,000. It includes new buildings 
to replace three schools, and the remodeling of 
two buildings to bring them up to a modern 
standard. 


—Fort Myers, Fla. The county board of 
education has asked the voters to approve a 
bond issue of $850,000 for the construction of 
four schools and a home for teachers. 

—Lyons, Ia. The citizens recently approved 
a bond issue of $97,500 for the construction of 
an intermediate and grammar school. 

—Providence, R. I. A tentative school build- 
ing program has been prepared for the con- 
sideration of the school board. During 1925 no 
school construction work was carried out and it 
is necessary to begin the preparation of a con- 
struction program, a portion of which will be 
carried out during the present summer. 

—The New York City board of education will 
shortly submit to the city board of estimate a 
list of the emergency buildings which they con- 
sider vital to the immediate needs of the educa- 
tional system. The curtailment of building 


- HINK of your new fence in terms of 
years of service—not cost alone. 

It pays to buy quality in fencing. Just as 
you build with brick for permanence, you 
should choose your school-yard and ath- 
letic field fence for its lasting qualities. 
Stewart-Afco Chain Link School Fence is 
built on an extra-heavy framework, set in 
concrete post footings, and hung with fabric 


The Stewart Iron Works Company 


(Incorporated ) 


420 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 


so far developed. 


We also manufacture Wrought Iron Fences and Entrance Gates for Schools 
and Institutions—and will gladly send our “Iron Fence Catalog” if you wish it. 


Agents and Representatives in all Principal Cities 


activities to immediate needs has become neces- 
sary. because of the uncertainty of obtaining 
sufficient funds from the board of estimate. 
The board of education has temporarily with- 
drawn a number of important building items 
from the list of projected buildings. 

The board of education of Boise, Ida., con- 
templates a ten year building program. It 
quotes an authority which explains that “a 
school building program is an intelligent plan 
for the future development of the school plant 
(including sites, equipment, and buildings). It 
takes into account the city plan, including 
zoning, probable increase and trends in popula- 
tion, the educational program to be developed, 
the ability of the community to finance the capi- 
tal outlay involved, and the possibility of effect 
ing economics without interfering with the 
adaptation of the plant to school needs.” 

The new West Denver, Colo., high school 
will be named in memory of the late James H. 
Baker who was for many years one of the 
educational leaders of Colorado and of the 
nation. 

-Harry D. Payne of St. Louis, Mo., has been 
employed as architect by the Houston, Texas, 
school board to supervise a $4,000,000 building 
program. He is to receive $14,400 for eighteen 
months’ work. 


A SURVEY OF SCHOOL BUILDING COSTS 
As a part of the educational survey of Oneida, 
N. Y., to acquaint the public with the necessity 
of a new high school, Supt. H. Claude Hardy 
made a financial survey of 39 cities and villages 
in the state which have appropriated funds dur- 
ing the past two years for school buildings. 

A questionnaire was sent out asking for the 
following information: The population of the 
city or village; the total amount appropriated 
for school buildings; the total bonded indebted- 
ness; the present assessed valuation; the per 
cent of true valuation; the present total tax 
rate, and the present school tax rate. 

The study showed that $13,520,241, or an 
average of about $347,000 for each community, 
has been appropriated in the 39 communities. 
As the total population of the communities 
erecting buildings is about 409,000, the invest- 


woven of copper-bearing steel wire and 
galvanized after weaving 
it is the most enduring type of wire fence 


Let us estimate on your requirements and 
submit a detailed specification which will 
enable you to gauge its super-strength and 
time resisting qualities. 
sent you, gladly, on request. 


American Fence Construction Co. 
(Incorporated) 


128 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 











CHAIN LINK 
\. FENCE 


Structurally 


Catalog will be 










ENCLOSURES 





ment represented is a per capita expenditure of 
about $33. 

The city of North Tonawanda headed the list 
with appropriations totaling $800,000, or a per 
capita expenditure of $43.22. Hornell is next, 
with a building program of $700,000, or a per 
capita expenditure of $44.52. Oneida has not 
built any schools since 1914. 

The grand total of the bonded indebtedness 
for schools only for all the cities and villages 
included in the study was $18,376,000, or a per 
capita debt for schools of approximately $44.90. 
The assessed valuation for all the cities and 
villages was reported as about $323,400,000, or 
a per capita property wealth of about $919. 
The total true valuation, if all the taxable prop- 
erty were assessed at the full value, would be 
at least $468,000,000, or $1,329 per capita. 

The average total tax rate is $39.71 per thou- 
sand of assessed valuation. At full value, the 
average tax would be $26.89. Oneida’s present 
total tax rate is $47.82, and at full value, the 
average tax rate would be $26.89. The average 
present school tax rate of all towns and cities, 
including Oneida, is $20.18 per thousand of as- 
sessed valuation. 

NEW SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION IN 
MINNESOTA 

The Division of Buildings and Sanitation of 
the Minnesota Department of Education has 
issued a report on new school construction for 
the next year. A number of new projects, In- 
volving the erection of new school buildings, as 
well as additions to old buildings, are under con- 
sideration at Cottonwood, Morris Park, North- 
field, Boy River, Brandon and Hennepin County. 
It is estimated the cost of these buildings will 
reach $200,000 or $250,000. 

A building program involving an expenditure 
of $2,052,000 has been inaugurated at Duluth. 
It will include a senior high school to cost 


$1,302,000, a junior high school to cost $470,000, 


an elementary school for $68,000, another ele- 
mentary school for $112,000, and an addition 
to a junior high school for $100,000. 
The total amount involved in the construction 
of new buildings on which action was taken 
since the first of the year is now $5,300,000. 
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FUN-FUL Playground Equipment is the result 
of experience, a quarter of a century devoted 
exclusively to the development and manufac- 
ture of children’s outdoor health building 
goods by this Company. The best you can 
buy, this we guarantee. 


We offer the most comprehensive line to 
select from, nothing but approved and guar- 
anteed apparatus. 


Sold by the leading school supply houses thru- 
out the United States, Canada and Mexico. 


Largest manufacturers of Playground Equipment 
Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1923 


HILL-STANDARD Co. 


ANDERSON Established 1900 INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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“put in portables” 


specifications. 
COPY. 


Established in 
1898 





Every Child Deserves 
A Comfortable School 


Parents won’t complain because their children 
if you meet your emer- 
gency needs by using modern, well-designed, 
carefully constructed AMERICAN PORTABLE 
SCHOOLS. Attractive without and comfortable 
within, they represent the most advanced ideas 


in sectional buildings for school purposes. \ TWO ROOM SCHOOL THAT PLEASES PUPILS 


TEACHERS AND PATRONS 


Our new, illustrated catalog, just off the press, gives full details of the various 
sizes, styles and arrangements in which these buildings can be supplied, with 
Twelve floor plans are shown. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE COMPANY 


601-611 Alaska St. 
SEATTLE, WASH 


















Write today for your FREE 


Buildings in use 
in 43 states 
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INCREASED SCHOOL COSTS IN 
WASHINGTON 

The state department of Washington ha 
brought out the fact that while in the past 25 
years the state has increased its school popula 
tion threefold, its school costs have increased 
fourteen-fold. 

In 1899-1900, common school enrollment in the 
state was 115,104 and it had increased in 1925 
to 323,603. Total expenditures for schools in 
the earlier year were $2,364,090 and in 1925 
the total was $28,814,262. The number of teach 
ers increased from 3,784 in 1900 to 11,166 in 
1925, about threefold. The number of school 
districts increased from 2,060 in 1900 to 2,202 
in 1925. The number of one-room schools de 
creased from 1,878 in 1900 to 1,292 in 1925 

The cost per pupil has increased in 25 years 
from $31.64 annually to $110.99. Comparative 
figures on salaries are not included in the sur 
vey, but 1925 average salaries are listed as fol- 
lows: Rural, $1,002; grade, $1,322; high, 
$1,698, and administrative, $1,922. The general 
average for all groups in 1900 was only $362, 
and in 1925 it was $1,463, or about fourfold. 

Common schools are costing much more today, 
but the report indicates that educational facili 
ties are greatly improved. Better salaries ordi 
narily mean better teachers. There are fewer 
one-room schools and more consolidated schools. 
In fact, there were no consolidated schools in 
1900 in the state and today there are 344, the 
1925 increase alone being 26 such schools. 

The average school year has been lengthened 
from an average of six months in 1900 to an 
average of 8.86 months’ in 1925. In 1900 there 
were 1,725 eighth grade graduates as against 
19,480 in 1925, and the high schools last year 
graduated 9,105 as against only 382 in 1900. 

FINANCE AND TAXATION 
The citizens of Olympia, Washington, voted 
a $180,000 addition to the high school. 

—Cle Elum school district, Washington, which 

is said to be poor in tax ability, just opened 


re 


a new $114,000 school building. The credit is 
given to W. E. Heron, A. W. Soult, and E. E. 
Simpson, members of the school board, who are 
also enterprising and public spirited business 
men. 

The $55,000,000 new schoolhouse program 
provided for by the New York City board of 
education has been cut down by the board of 
estimates to $20,000,000. The cut is due to the 
fact that $35,000,000 will be needed for the con 
struction of new subways. 

The Chicago board of education proposes i 
raise the tax rate for school purposes from 
$1.92 to $2.92 in order to meet the schoolhouse 
shortage and increase the salary schedule. 

“Does the school board need a business man 
ager?” is the question proposed by the Omaha 
World-Herald. After favoring the creation of 
such an office, the editor adds: ‘With all due 
respect to the membership of the present board, 
it probably can give no larger portion of its time 
and ability to school business than did the board 
of 1919, nor is there any great likelihood that 
future boards will do so. Employment of a man 
of proven business ability to devote himself to 
its financial transactions would seem to be ob 
viously to the advantage of the board as well 
as the taxpayers.” 

The school board of Denver, Colorado, has 
adopted a budget of $5,628,590 for the year 
1925-1926, of which $3,819,580 goes for instruc- 
tion purposes. A total of $347,450 will be spent 
for the operation of the school plant, $143,000 
for maintenance of the plant, and $351,211 for 
capital outlay. 

The school district of Park City, Utah, has 
an assessed valuation of $12,000,000 and a school 
population of 1,079. The school district closed 
its last fiscal year entirely free from bonded 
indebtedness, and with an operating surplus of 
$35,000 in the treasury. The operating budget 
is $60,000 per annum. 

The school board of Detroit, Mich., has 
adopted a budget for 1926-1927 which provides 
for a total of $28,656,379 for maintenance and 
for capital outlay. Against this, the board pre- 
sents credits from local, state, and national 
sources totaling $4,594,584, making the net re 
quest $24,061,795. The amount asked for main 
tenance shows an increase of $2,338,864 over the 
amount allowed for the last year. This com- 


pares with an increase of $2,200,950 this year 
over last for the same purpose. 

An analysis of the gross increase of $2,468,235 
over the amount allowed is presented in a table 
giving the figures. The schedule increase 
amounts to $714,495, or 4.1 per cent; the growth, 
instruction, to $879,495, or 5 per cent; other 
growth and adjustments to $445,160, or 2.5 per 
cent, and the estimated expenditures to $429,085, 
or 2.4 per cent. 

It is shown that in some of the instructional 
divisions, the cost per pupil indicates striking 
reductions during the last four years. The 
figures for 1921-1922 are compared with those 
for 1924-1925. During a two-year period, 1924- 
1925, it is found that the per pupil cost for ele- 
mentary schools was $71.66; for intermediate 
schools, $104.34; for the high schools, $123.38; 
for the technical schools, $155.68; for the com- 
mercial schools, $79.26, and for the continuation 
schools, $70.14. 

Sandpoint, Ida. The school board has called 
a special election to vote upon an additional 
levy of six and three-fourth mills to raise the 
school district’s budget for the year. 

State Supt. H. N. Sherwood of Indiana has 
issued a report showing a grand total of per- 
manent school funds of $15,574,629. Of this 
fund $15,145,192 is safely invested and $389,184 
is uninvested. The total income from the fund 
at six per cent is $934,477. The total loss to 
taxpayers because of uninvested funds is 
$46,702, leaving a net product of $887,775 from 
the total permanent school funds, 

The city board of estimate has approved 4 
school budget amounting to $8,500,000. The 
city will be required to raise $6,500,000 by taxa- 
tion to meet the cost of the school year. 

A recent report of the state education de- 
partment of Massachusetts for 1924 shows that 
the average cost per pupil in the Methuen 
schools is far below that of other communities 
of the same size. Out of a group of 44 towns 
and cities of about the same size, Methuen spent 
an average of $12 less per pupil for high school 
education. The average cost to educate each 
pupil in the state was $86, while the average 
cost per pupil in the Methuen schools was $75, 
or about $11 below the state average. The 
cities of Melrose, Watertown, Norwood, and 


(Concluded on Page 111) 
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PROVISO TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, J. L. THALMAN, PRINCIPAL 


Proviso Township High Solves Theft Problem 


No thefts. No worry. An end to the making and re-making of lost keys. 


. : ag ; mor 
That is what the installation of Dudley Keyless Combination Locks means - find that grch0Ol, the theft pron) 2? 
to Proviso Township High School. After three years of continuous use Sup eres, person ore ase moby blen 
they are still more than satisfied. inspecti rr neces 7 in at, at less ; 
" , we have Ockers, “Signi | 

Why not end your locker worries as hundreds of other leading schools and } three oenae whose comb inats °F Ag ie / 
institutions have done? Send for a Dudley Lock for Free Inspection and ; *tisfaction which nor the +p | 
our booklet, “Successful Locker Equipment.” : ; Y have given us, 

os 8 
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(Concluded from Page 108) 
Greenfield each spent $83 per pupil, while West 
Springfield spent $89. 

The report shows that Methuen spent less 
than 33% per cent of the town’s appropriation, 
while the majority of the other communities 
spend from 35 to 40 per cent. 

Davenport, Ia. It is estimated a total of 
$936,950 will be required to operate the schools 
of the city during the next year. This includes 
the general fund of $875,000 for teachers’ sal- 
aries and general expenditures. 

Providence, R. I. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $3,625,753 for the year 
ending September, 1927. The amount of money 
to be required from the general tax levy is 
$3,393,753, or $232,000 less than the total of 
the budget. 

Huron, Ohio. Faced with a lack of funds 
which may force the schools to remain closed 
next fall, the board of education has called a 
meeting of parents, guardians, and taxpayers 
to devise ways of raising funds for the emer- 
gency. The board has sufficient funds to keep 
the schools open until the close of the present 
school year, but a decreased tax levy and prop- 
erty valuation will cause a deficit of funds to 
pay next year’s bills. 

Fitchburg, Mass. The school board has 
asked for an increase of $15,000 in its budget 
for the new school year. The total budget esti- 
mate for the year is $475,000, as compared with 
$460,917 in 1925. 

Tiffin, O. The financial situation has im- 
proved with the appropriation of $159,000 to 
operate the city schools for the year. The 
board has a surplus of $17,000 remaining from 
last year. 

East Orange, N. J. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $1,048,223, which is an in- 
Crease of $67,675 over that of last year. The 
budget provides $480,000 for additions to 
schools 

—Malden, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $620,830 for 1926, which is 
$61,388 more than that of last year. 

-The Philadelphia board of education has an- 
nounced that the cost of maintaining and op 
frating the public school system during 1925 
Was $30,437,721. The receipts were $38,206,831. 
The report showed a total enrollment of 267,871, 
an increase of 1.697 over 1924. 
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A Reminder to Be Heeded. 
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‘“No Room Children, You Can’t Come In ”’ 


Whether you need one, two or three more rooms, you 
can get them quickly by ordering units of the Fire- 
proof Ambler Asbestos School Buildings. Cold 
weather won’t hinder seriously the erection of these 
buildings. Paneled, roofed and sheathed with FIRE- 
PROOF Ambler Asbestos building material of the 
most permanent and substantial type. 


Shipped in standard, easily-handled sections that can 
be speedily erected, yet the buildings have the appear- 
ance of structures costing several times as much. 


May we tell you about our service and the cost? 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 








DUTIES OF THE 


JNEW RULES &} 
REGULATIONSKE* 


SUGGESTED SCHOOL COMMITTEE RULES 
AND REGULATIONS FOR MASSA- 
CHUSETTS SCHOOLS 

rhe following specimen rules and regulations 
have been compiled as an aid to school com 


until a chairman pro tem has be 
Order of Business 0 





Unfinished business 
Superintendent's 


procedure and 
duties and powers of school officers under their 


mittees should adopt all of these rules. 
hoped, however, that each committee will find 


them helpful full committee 


in preparing its own rules and 


This compilation is based on rules and regu 
lations now in effect in many towns and cities 
n Massachusetts. 


ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE of the superintendent 
The school committee shall organ 


election of town officers member shall be noti 
superintendent 
shall be called 
senior member 
of the committee shall whose physical condition 
a chairman and secretary, each to be chosen by ballot 


and to continue his successor shall 


its discretion, public schools shall be determined by the 


continue its sessions during the months of July and changed by the superin 


the written request 
least twenty-four hours’ 
meetings shall be given each member 


of a majority of the com 


, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS maps, charts, und apparatus to be used 
notice of special 


rhe superintendent shall be the 


shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi 


S DeeeeQmes ul make and enforce such 


rules and regulations may 
vote of the committee 
posed amendment 


Rules and Regulations. 
be amended by interests of the schools, 
to the approval 
a previous meet 


If your local School Board have this prob- 





lem on their hands — write us at once. 






WE HAVE THE SOLUTION. 









































2013 Market St., Philadelphia, Penna. 











228 Pennant St., Pittsburgh, Penna. 











} Visit to Schools Ile shall visit each of the 


CHAIRMAN schools of the town as often as is practicable, and 
chairman shall preside give careful attention to matters of organization, in 
committee. In the absence of struction, and diseipline. He shall direct all super 
shall be called to order visors, principals, or teachers, general or special, from 
business shall be transacted time to time to make such changes in methods of 
en chosen school managemet or ot instruction as shall seem 
on as a quorum is pre best calculates » yvive greater efficiency to the 
schools . 

5. Meetings of Teachers. He shall call such meet 
ings of supervisors, principals, or teachers, general or 
special, as he may deem necessary for the purpose of 

report giving instructior or direction to iid supervisors 
principals, or teachers, in the discharge of their duties 
for the discussion of methods of teaching and of 
2 school government, and for securing uniformity in the 
PROCEDURE instruction and discipline of the schools 
committee shall act as a unit 6. Lists of Candidates. He shall recommend teach 
of general policy, decisions re ers to the comunittee is vacancies occur, and shall 
teachers, the purchase keep on tile a list of teachers who are applicants for 
transportation of pupils positions in the schools, together with a record 0 
schoolhouses, and other school facts respecting their character and qualifications. 
formal vote of the full 7. Temporary Appointments. He shall have power 
trivial nature, or that re to fill all vacancies caused by temporary illness or 
action that there is not time for a necessary absence of teachers or other employees, and 
be decided by the super to make otber temporary arrangements relative to the 
subsequent approval of the schools which he may deem necessary Ile shall 
report such ae on to the committee it its subsequent 
complaint or representation meeting 
make shall be presented 8. Assignment of Pupils and Classes. He shall 
superintendent of schools. Cases have power to assign pupils to buildings and classes 
school committee only to schoolrooms, subject to the approval of the com 
the superintendent of schools or on mittee 
parent from a decision v Report on School Population. At the regular 
meeting of the committee in December of each year, 
child who is 5 years, 8 the superintendent shall report to the committee aa 
age on or before September 1, may be ad estimate of the probable number of additional school 
time prior to November children for whom provision should be made _ before 
child who is 5 years the month of September following, and specify the 
mental age, as deter- localities in which school accommodations are inade 
standard tests, is 6 years or more, quate. He shall also recommend from time to time 
is satisfactory, may be whatever alterations and enlargements existing school 
buildings may require 
buildings shall not be 10. Courses of Study. He shall supervise the 
purposes except as de preparation of all courses of study, and shall submit 
committee, as provided in to the committee for its consideration such courses 
Laws . as he approves Hie shall recommend to the commit 
terms and daily ses tee such changes in the courses of study as he deems 
necessary, and these changes sball beeome effective 
emergency, these ses when approved by the committee 


11. Textbooks and Apparatus. Ile shall select, sub 
ject to the approval of the committee, the textbooks 
in the elemen 
tary schools, and, with the advice of the principals 


committee. and under and of the heads of special departments of the high 


shall administer and School, the textbooks, maps, charts, and apparatus for 
the town these schools. In selecting books, supplies, and 
apparatus for use in work in charge of special direc 


tors or supervisors, he shall call for their recommen- 
dations in writing, but his choice shall be final, 
Subject as stated, tu approval by the committee. 


the schools as he may 


committee; such regu 


lations are to be reported to the committee at its regu 12. Recommendation of Teachers, Supervisors, and 


ing and a copy amendment given to 


ee eee ee 


Parliamentary Manual. The conduct of the meet meetings of the committee, 


his own election 


| 
| 


“Cushing's Mar 





Other School Employees. He shall recommend to the 
He shall attend all committee for appointment supervisors, principals, 
shall not remain when teachers, playground directors and teachers medical 
under consideration. He inspectors and nurses, and other employees required 
on all questions, but not by the school system 
(Continued on Page 114) 
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Window Shades 





Have been installed in the best schools 
all over the country, because: — 


St. Francis Academy, Joliet, Ill. 


During 
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Detailed drawing showing 
construction and operation 
of Athey Perennial 
Window Shades 
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Equipped with 367 Athey Shades. 


1923, 1924 and 1925 the following schools have 


F 


rf 





they conserve eyesight 


Authorities agree that the glare from windows, 
improperly shaded, is one of the chief causes of de- 
fective eyesight in children. The Bureau of Edu- 
cation, of the Department of the Interior, in a bul- 
letin on proper window shades for schools says: 
“The only satisfactory device is the adjustable 
fixture whereby any desired part of the window 
can be shaded.”’ 


Athey Perennial Window Shades can be raised 
from the bottom, or lowered from the top. Hence 
they can be quickly adjusted to shut out the sun’s 
direct rays without making parts of the room dark. 
And the translucent cloth of which they are made 
diffuses a soft light, which is also important. 


provide perfect ventilation 


3y raising the shades to the top, and lowering 
to 10” from the window stool, and lowering the 
upper sash about 10”, the sun’s rays superheat the 
air between the glass and the shades. This super- 
heated air must pass up and out above the sash, 
drawing the old air from the room and automatically 
providing ventilation. 


nothing to get out of order 


They are made of a special Herringbone Weave 
Coutil Cloth that is practically indestructible and 
guaranteed sun-fast. Rain won’t ruin it. They have 
no springs, latches, catches or rollers to slip, stick 
or break. The shades operate on strained wires so 
even with the windows open they cannot rattle and 
flutter. 


last so many years they are 
the most economical 


Many of the first Athey Shades made — mor 
than 10 years ago—are still in excellent condition. 
Installations in hundreds of buildings have proved 
that considering their unusually long life they ars 
the most economical shades obtainable. 
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Skylight Shades 


dow Shades 
Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrips 


Disappearing Partitions 








| LOM YLUTY 


6043 West 65th Street + 


CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d. 
Montreal, Quebec 


Chicago, Illinois 
In Canada: 


270 Seigneurs St., 
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School Committeemen: 
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WHICH WAY SAVES MOST MONEY 
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The fat 
old-fashioned, 
perishable, 


vindo: ud 


WASHABLE SHADES 


OF TONTINE E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., Newburgh, N. Y. 





IN YOUR ANNUAL BUDGET? 


\Whether for new schools, or for replacement in 
schools already built, window shades of du Pont 
Tontine can make a remarkable saving in your 
upkeep and replacement expenses. du Pont Ton 
tine puts an end to large shade replacement and 
shade upkeep costs. 
Reputable dealers and contractors can give you estimate 
n du Pont Tontine. Spectal data will be sent on request. 
IT WILL NOT CRACK 
IT WILL NOT FRAY 
IT WILL NOT FLAKE 
IT WILL NOT FADE 





—and soap and water will 
renew its original beauty. 











(Continued from Page 112) 

13. Reports on Work of Teachers. [le shall report 
to the comuiittee the failure of any teacher or other 
employee to du satisfactory work, to comply with the 
rules of the committee, or to follow out his directions 

14. School Records, Registers, and Reports. He 
shall see that the school records and registers are 
properly kept and that the necessary reports are 
made by the supervisors, principals, teachers, and 
other employees with care, promptnuess, and acecurey 

15. School Blanks. He shall recommend a system 
of report blanks to inform parents of the attendance, 
scholarship, deportment, and health of their children, 
and to promote’ the cooperation of parents and 
teachers. 

16. Reporte of Employees. He may require of any 
appointee of the committee an annual report in writ 
ing of the work done in his department; all reports 
and communications of such appointees shall be sub 
mitted to the committee through him, and all orders 
or communications from the committee to such ap 
pointees are to be transmitted through the superin 
tendent, unless otherwise provided by the rules and 
regulations. 

17. Suspension of Pupils. He shall have power to 
suspend from school any pupil whose conduct or 
character is such as to be detrimental to the good 
order of the school, or whose parents willfully neglect 
or refuse to cooperate with the superintendent or 
teachers in carrying out the regulations of the schools 
such suspension is to be immediately reported to the 
parents or guardian of the pupil and to the commit 
tee. 

18. Office Hours. Ile shall keep regular office hours 
in rooms provided by the committer 

19. Supervision of Janitors. He shall have general 
supervision of the work of the janitors of the several 
schools, and shall see that they conform strictly to the 
rules of the committee and to such other instruction 
as he may deem wise to give 

20. Visiting Days. He may, at his discretion, close 
the schools one day in the year to allow teachers to 
visit schools in other towns or cities, such visitation 
to be made under the direction of the superintendent 
of schools. 

21. Closing Schools. He shall have the authority to 
close any school or schools temporarily, whenever 
conditions are such as to endanger the health of the 
pupils 

22. Study of Other School Systems. He shall keep 
himself informed, by visiting and other means, in re 
gard to the school systems of other towns and cities, 
their plans of organization, modes of government, 
methods of instruction, and sueh other matters as may 
enable him to keep the committee informed on pro 
gressive movements in education 

23. Ordering Textbooks and Supplies. He shall 
have power, with the approval of the committee, to 
order or to authorize the ordering of necessary books, 
supplies, apparatus, and other materials. All requisi 
tions for books supplies, apparatus, and other 
materials shall be approved by the superintendent 
In cases of emergency he shall, with the approval of 
the chairman of the committee. order or cause to be 
ordered necessary books, apparatus, and supplies, and 
with the approval of the chairman of the committee 
he shall order or cause to be ordered materials for 
making emergency repairs 








24. School Bills and Pay Rolls. He shall super 4. Home Study. They shali so regulate assign 
vise and examine the pay rolls of principals, teachers ments of home lessons that the time required for study 
and other employees, and all other bills and accounts out of school hours shall not be excessive 
referred to him for examination, and submit a state 5. Detention of Pupils. Teachers shall not detain 
ment as to their correctness to the committee pupils in any grade school for discipline after morn- 

25. Fire Drills. He shall also require the prin ing session, nor more than thirty minutes after school 
cipals and teachers of the several schools and depart in the afternoom without the consent of the superin- 


ments to instruct and train their pupils by means of tendent. Teachers shall not deprive any pupils of the 
drills, so that they may be able to leave the building recess periods except for extraordinary reasons. 


quickly, without confusion. Such drills shall be held 6. Punishment of Pupils. Teachers shall maintain 
in each school at least once a month discipline by proper methods and consult with the 
Section 5 superintendent in regard to special cases. Corporal 

TEACHERS! punishment shall be considered an extreme measure, 

1. Election of Teachers. The annual election of 40d every case shall be reported in writing to the 
teachers not under tenure shall take place at the regu superintendent. Such reports shall include the name 


lar meeting of the committee in May. After notification Of the pupil, the reason for the punishment, and its 
of election, each teacher shall inform the committee ature. . 

within two weeks whether he accepts or declines the 7. Suspension of Pupils. A pupil may be sus 
appointment, and in case of acceptance, shall sign a pended from school by a teacher, with the consent of 
contract not to leave the position for another during the superintendent for habitual disregard of rules or 
the academic year except under extraordinary cir- opposition to authority. Suspension may be followed 
cumstances, and shall indicate his assent to such other by a hearing before the school committee The school 
provisions as may be included in the contract committee is the only authority with power to expel @ 
: uy : ae yupil from school 

2 Schoolroom Conditions. Teachers shall give ; Teachers’ ‘Ghoenen. In cases of illness a teacher 
sondian, ee Se ee, ee See shall be allowed —_ days — et — school 
_— 4 . . , a ; a year without loss of pay A teacher absent for any 
not allow any doors used by pupils to be locked or  Gause other than illness sha’l forfeit her salary for the 


bolted during the school session period of absence unless the committee votes other- 
3. Health of Pupils. Teachers shall exercise super wise 

vision over the health of the pupils, under the direc 9. Opening School. Teachers shall be in_ their 

tion of the school physician and school nurse. They rooms fifteen minutes before the time for opening 

shall exercise due care to see that proper conditions school, and when obliged to be absent shall at once 

of heating, lighting, seating and sanitation prevail notify the superintendent, or in his absence, a member 


of the school committee 


Includes Supervisors and Principals (Continued on Page 116) 





A NEBRASKA TOWN RECENTLY COMPLETED A NEW FIREPROOF SCHOOLHOUSE AND FOUND 
A NEW USE FOR THE TUBULAR FIRE ESCAPE WHICH HAD BEEN 
ATTACHED TO THE OLD BUILDING 
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DURABILT STEEL LOCKERS 





TYPICAL INSTALLATION CORRIDOR 
LOCKERS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Built by Locker 
Specialists 


In Des Moines, sixteen schools were ! : 
equipped with Durabilt Steel Lockers in Gym LOCKERS IN ALCOVE 
1925. In fact, nearly every school locker DRESSING ROOM 
contract placed by the Board last year 
was awarded to Durabilt because of the 
superior features of Durabilt construction 
which insure the utmost strength, dura- 
bility, and economy. 


The Des Moines Board of Education 
requested that the gymnasium lockers for 
their intermediate schools be furnished 
with flush latches; and of the various de- 
signs submitted, the Durabilt special 
flush-lift latch, due to its practicability, 
was the only one accepted. 





Solving locker perplexities is an enjoy- 
able task for the Durabilt Organization 
of Locker Specialists. 


Many technical problems of school 
locker planning are regularly referred to 
us for handling because School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Managers, who pur- 
chase large quantities of steel lockers ap- 
preciate the thoroughness of Durabilt 
methods. 


Possibly there are locker storage diff- 
culties confronting you now which can 
be most successfully handled by Locker 
Specialists. We are always ready to assist 
any Board of Education or others to an 
economical arrangement and installation 
of Durabilt Steel Lockers and Cabinets. 


Either phone our nearest Sales Repre- 
sentative or write us direct at Aurora for 
further information. 








RECESSED GYM SHOE LOCKER 
With FLUSH LIFT LATCH 














| CORRIDOR LOCKERS FOR INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOLS 





Yo better built than Durabilt!” 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


400 ARNOLD AVE., AURORA,ILL. 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 
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| eq The Little Miessner 
in the Sunny South 
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The popularity of the Miessner Piano is 
not limited to any one section of the coun- 
try. From Canada to the Gulf, from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, school authorities 
recognize this little piano as the mainstay 
of their program to bring music to every 
child. 

Music with the Miessner is the mark of a 
progressive spirit in education. It indicates 
a sound appreciation of the importance of 
music in the school curriculum not only as 
a beneficia! study in itself, but as an emo- 
tional balance-wheel for school children. It 
represents a quickened spirit and spontane- 
ous interest which greatly simplify the prob- 
lems of discipline and administration. 


The Original Small Piano 
The Little Miessner was designed several 
years ago specifically for school use. With 
many improvements suggested by years of 
actual service in schools, and carried out in 
the manufacture of the Miessner, it is a 
perfected instrument today. Only 3 ft. 7 in. 
high. Full 88-note keyboard. Low tension 
stringing. Built to hold its tone, even in 
extremely dry and extremely humid climates. 


Mail the coupon for complete information and 
special price to schools. 


MUIESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH 
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superintendent, 
an educational 
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5. Truancy. 


who has been 


pupil shall be 
case should be 


: 1. Care of 


school property 
ent any injury 
| ps 
superintendent 


Orders of 


sonable duties 





pupils, securing the names of pupils 
or transacting any private business 

13. Response to Calls. A pupil shall not be per 
mitted to answer calls of persons other than parents 
guardians, or persons who may have charge or con 
trol of the pupils. Messages, approved by the teacher 
may be sent to the pupil 

14. Educational Meetings. Unless excused by the 
teachers shall attend all meetings of 
nature that a superintendent may cal) 
or designate, and they shall take such part in these 
be assigned to them 
They shall report to the superintend 
ent all cases of truancy 

16. Contagious Diseases. They shall, under the ad 
physician, exclude from school any 
pupil who is afflicted with any contagious disease or 
exposed thereto, and they shall re 
only after the attending physiciar 


meetings as shall 


vice of the school 


admit such pupil 
or school physician 
conveying disease 
ease of contagious 
solated from other children and the 
reported promptly to the chool phy 
sician for his diaguosis and advice 


SCHOOL JANITORS 
School Property. Janitor hal 
operate with teachers in the care and protection of 
and shall report to the superintend 
to school property 
Reports on Repairs. They shall report to ths 
order repairs to be made or contract bills 

} School Officials Phey } bye the 
official orders of the principal, the assistant in charge 
or the superintendent, and shall perform such other 
| duties as the superintendent may require 

4 Hours of Duty. They shall not leave the schoo! 

the school session without the per 
: mission of the principal or the superintendent 
: 5. General Duties. They shall perform other rea 
ting to school grounds and build 
ings, at the request of the superintendent 

6. Duties of the Janitor in Rural Schools 


premises during 


(Continued from Page 114) fc) Dust after each sweeping 





THE BIG TONE 


\ 





— liar 


Miessner Piano Co. 
118 Reed St., Nam 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Please send me the ‘ositior 
Miessner catalog, 
details of your spe- 


cial 10 - day free ee es 

trial offer, and 

special price to City ° ° State 
echools 








(j) Light and ventilation. Janitors shall 





has certified that the danger of 
has passed. In every suspected 
disease or exposure thereto, the 


Section 6 





need of repairs, but shall not 





see tha: 


operat 


on the 


10. Resignations. A teacher intending to resign id) They shall a daily inspection of sani the curtain rollers are kept in working condition, -and 
shall notify the superintendent in writing at least four taries and thoroughly with hot water and that the ventilating appliances are in working order 
weeks before such resignation is to take effect disinfect monthly Unsatisfactory conditions shall he The teacher shall be instructed in regard to 

1l. Supervision of Pupils’ Recess Periods. Under reported to the proper person for correction ing heating ang ventilating controls 
the direction of the superintendent or principal each ‘e) They shall yards in neat and proper (k) The janitor shall see that the flag is properly 
teacher shall be required to spend the greater part of evndition at all times displayed on every school day when weather is suit 
each recess period in the direction of play and in the (f) Fires shall maintained as neces able and on every legal holiday 
supervision of pupils gary to keep the classrooms at 65 to 6S degrees In (1) Drinking water shall be carried to the building 

12. Excuses for Absence and Tardiness. Teachers case the janitor is part-time service, he should as necessary 
shall require a written excuse from parent or guardian leave sufficient fuel in the building (m) Desks shall be sanded and varnished during 
for each absence or tardiness. No teacher shall com- (g) In winter walks be kept clear of snow the summer vacation as needed 
municate or distribute, or permit another person to and covered with suitable material when icy (n) Repairs. Those of a minor nature shall 
communicate or distribute, to any school any notice (h) Cleaning. Walls and ceilings shall be dusted made as needed; those requiring attention of a skilled 
relating to other than school matters without first with dry cloth annually. All standing finish shali be workman shall be brought to the attention 
obtaining the superintendent’s permission; unless thoroughly washed t the summer vacation superintendent 
authorized by the superintendent, a teacher shall not ioors, desks, school furniture, and all glass surfaces (o) Lecking of Buildings. All buildings 
permit the subscription or collection of money on  ghall be washed at a year. Sinks, basins school grounds shall be locked except during school 
school premises, or allow any article to be exhibited 4.4 water containers shall be washed daily hours 
thereon for the purpose of sale or otherwise, or per is ; ” a 

to enter a school for the purpose of (if Floors shall twice a year Concluded on Page 119) 











(a) They shall sweep the entire building, including 
Sanitaries, once every day 
b) Sweep the steps, vestibules, and entrances daily 





DEAF PUPILS HEAR WITH NEW PHONE 
4 new ound amplifying apparatus has been introduced in schools for part deaf children 
istrations shows Mrs. Ida G. Mengert of the Jackson Place Scho Baltimore, Me i 
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Send for this Free Book 
TERBILT™ 








MILWAUKEE 











‘' on crowning tribute to any business or any product, a famous philosopher once 
said, is its ability to secure, not orders, but re-orders. In our catalogue we present 
a number of special Playground Devices that call for re-orders wherever introduced. 
Park Boards, Schools, Municipalities and individuals throughout our land are commend- 
ing us on BETTERBILT Playground Apparatus for the welfare and amusement of 
children. Therefore, if you are looking for the best that your money can obtain, this 
free book on Playground Apparatus will be of especial interest to you. 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1801 FOREST HOME AVE. 


MITCHELL MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
1801 Forest Home Ave. 


WISCONSIN | 


Street No. 


City and State 


Send me your Free Book on Playground Apparatus. 














(Concluded from Page 116) 


Section 7 
ATTENDANCE OFFICERS 

1. Attendance officers shall be under the contro! 
and direction of the superintendent and shall report 
for service at such time and place as he may desig 
nate 

2. When properly notified by the teacher or prin 
cipal, they shall promptly look up truants and in 
vestigate cases of absence, and may make a formal 
complaint against such pupils when such complaints 
seem necessary. They shall, when required, make for 
the superintendent a detailed report of their doings 
which report shall be presented to the school com 
mittee. 

3. They shall make themselves thoroughly con 
versant with the State laws relating to absence of 
pupils and employment of minors. The attendance 
officer shall take the school census and shall attend 
to the permanent registration of minors, as required 
by law. They shall faithfully perform all other 
duties imposed upon them by the statutes 

Section 8 
SCHOOL PHYSICIAN AND NURSES 

1. Duties of School Physician. The committee 
shall appoint a school physician or physicians whose 
general duties shall be as defined in sections 5383-58, 
chapter 71, General laws 

2. Visits to Schools. At the time of each official 
visit to the schools, he shall make proper entries upon 
forms provided for the purpose of recording cases 
called to his attention. 

3. Directing School Nurses. When requested by 
the superintendent, he shall direct the work of the 
school nurse 

4. School Nurse. General Duties. It shall be the 
duty of the school nurse to assist the school physician 
in making the annual examination; to make regular 
Visits to schools for the purpose of inspecting pupils 
and buildings, to make visits to homes of pupils as 
needed; and, in general, to exercise supervision over 
the physical condition of pupils and teachers, making 
such recommendations as may be necessary for the 
maintenance of a high physical standard among pupils 
and teachers 

5. Co-operation with School Physician. The school 
hurse shall co-operate with the school physician, and 
shall be subject to his direction in the handling of any 
case which calls for special attention 
6. Records of Pupils. The school physician, as 
Sisted by the school nurse, shall ascertain accurately, 
and record on forms provided by the Department for 
the purpose, the physical condition of each pupil. The 
examination of pupils for this purpose shall begin, 
under the direction of the superintendent, immediate 
ly after the opening of schools in September of each 
year, and proceed as rapidly as possible until a com 
Plete record of the condition of every pupil has been 
obtained) When the physical condition of the child 
seems to require special treatment, the school nurse 
— refer the case to the school physician for diag 
nosis 

7. Co-operation of School Nurses and Teachers. 


Strict . rvance of section 5, paragraph 16, of these 
rules aud regulations is required, and the school nurse 
Bhali « erate with the teachers in enforcing the 
Provisi thereof 

8. ©operation with Home. The school nurse 
shall © ivor to secure the co-operation of the home 


in the treatment of children in poor physical condi-vise and direct teachers 


tion, and shall visit parents and advise them of 
methods to be used in caring for a child whose physi 
cal condition is below the school standard and whose 
health is apparently in danger from any cause. 

9. Instruction in Sanitation and Hygiene. The 
school nurse shall devote a part of each week to in 
structing pupils in the schools on sanitation and 
hygiene, rules for the preservation of health, methods 
of first aid to the injured, in the care of a patient in 
the home, and in such other subjects as the super 
intendent may direct or approve. 

Section 98 
RULES GOVERNING TRANSPORTATION OF 
PUPILS 

1. Children may be transported to school when, in 
the judgment of the school committee, the physical 
condition of the child, the distance from the home to 
the school, and the conditions of the roads make such 
transportation necessary If a child lives two miles 
or more from the school he attends and the school 
committee refuses to furnish transportation, the par- 
ents may appeal to the Department of Education, and 
the Department may, after investigation, direct the 
committee to furnish transportation. 

2. The superintendent of schools shall investigate 
all cases of children requiring transportation to school, 
and report the same to the school committee together 
with recommendations. 

3. Children are required to be at the designated 
station to meet the school conveyance. 

4. Drivers of school conveyances shall be respon 
sible to the superintendent of schools for the conduct 
of the children while under their care, unless a matron 
or other person is employed for this purpose. 

5. Conveyance drivers shall report daily to the 
teacher or principals of the schools pupile who are 
absent and when possible the reasons for such absence 

6. Conveyance drivers shall provide comfortable 
vehicles and robes for the protection of the children 
in bad weather. 

7. Conveyance drivers shall maintain a regular 
schedule, and shall be at designated points along the 
route within certain fixed periods of time. 

8. Flagrant cases of misconduct by pupil shall be 
reported to the teacher of the school which the pupil 
attends and a report sent to the parents. 


RULES FOR PRINCIPALS 

The school board of Gloucester, Mass., has 
adopted rules governing the principals in the 
schools. The rules read as follows: 

“The relation of the principal to his school is 
in a large measure that of the superintendent 
to the whole system. The principal is the pro- 
fessional adviser and executive officer of his 
school. He is, in a general way, responsible for 
the morale of his school. This includes the 
attitude not only of teachers, pupils and janitors, 
but also of parents. For, unless the manage- 
ment of the school commands the respect and 
cooperation of the parents, best results cannot 
be obtained. 

“As professional adviser, it is his duty to ad- 


of instruction and management. To this end 
he should hold teachers’ meetings from time to 
time, as seems to him best, and may at any 
time call upon the superintendent or any of the 
supervisors for advice and help. 

“He should advise and assist teachers in mat- 
ters of discipline. The principal may suspend 
a pupil from school for habitual disregard of 
duties or for persistent disorder. The parent 
and superintendent must be immediately in- 
formed of the suspension. The superintendent, 
after investigation, may reinstate the pupil un- 
der proper conditions, or he may approve the 
suspension and report the matter to the com- 
mittee. Suspensions shall not continue beyond 
the school year during which they occur, 

“He should make frequent visits to the rooms 
in his building and should make the visits long 
enough to get a real insight into the methods 
of teaching and the pedagogical judgment of 
the teacher. 


“He should keep informed concerning pro- 
gressive steps in educational theory, practice 
and objectives and should utilize these as far 
as possible in the conduct of his school. He 
should at all times keep in close touch with the 
superintendent, and feel free to make recom- 
mendations to him, as well as to ask for advice 
from him. 


“A principal should always have in mind the 
health of the pupils in his school. He should 
be constantly observant of the temperature, ven- 
tilation and cleanliness of his building. 

“As executive officer, he is in charge of the 
building and all who work in it. He should be 
in the building or on the grounds at all times 
that the teachers are required to be there. He 
should put into effect and carry to a successful 
conclusion in his building the policies adopted 
by the school committee or announced by the 
superintendent. He should see that the regula- 
tions of the school committee and instructions 
of the superintendent are carefully observed. 

“He has general oversight over all plans for 
promotion of pupils and assignment to rooms 
subject to such regulations as the school com- 
mittee or the superintendent of schools may 
adopt. 

“The janitor is a very important factor in the 
successful conduct of any school. Like other 
people, it is well for janitors to have their good 


as to the best methods work noticed and appreciated, and have their 
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attention called to any shortcomings. The prin- 
cipal is responsible for the heating, ventilation 
and cleanliness of his building. It is his duty 
to advise the janitor of any shortcomings in 
these respects. If notifying the janitor does 
not remedy the condition, the principal must 
report the matter to the superintendent. An 
improperly heated room, a poorly ventilated 
room, or a dirty room is a reflection on the 
efficiency of the principal as an executive unless 
he has reported the matter to the superin- 
tendent. 

“The school committee recognizes the fact 
that principals who are also classroom teachers, 
have very little opportunity and time to observe 
the teaching in their own building. Some prin- 
cipals, however, have found ways of quite effec- 
tively keeping in touch with the classroom work 
of the building.” 

THE SCHOOL TERM IN NORTH CAROLINA 

The state education department of North 
Carolina has made a special study of the length 
of the school term and the enrollment for the 
year 1924-1925 as a preliminary to a campaign 
for increasing the minimum school term of all 
the children of the state. 

During the year all the schools were kept 
open an average of 144.9 days. The actual 
term varied widely, all the way from 120 days, 
the constitutional minimum, in many of the 
rural schools, to 185 days in the Asheville city 
schools. The first and sixth columns of the 
table give the average term, or in the case of 
the cities, the actual term as reported by the 
superintendents of schools for the year. In the 
table were also indicated the number of pupils 
enrolled in schools having terms less than 160 
days, the number enrolled in schools having 
terms of 160 days or more, and the percentage 
and rank of the various school systems in the 
latter respect for both the white and colored 
races 

All the city systems have an average term 
of practically nine months for the white chil- 
dren and more than eight months for the colored 
children. The rural schools, on the other hand, 
are open an average of 137.9 days for the white 
children, and 123.4 for the colored children. 

Another view of the situation is found in ex- 
amining the figures on enrollment by term. 
Only 309 white pupils in city schools were not 





given the opportunity to attend school as much 
as 160 days, and these 309 were in a school 
where a building was in process of construction. 
In the colored city schools 92.1 per cent of the 
enrollment had the opportunity to attend school 
for eight months or more. A total of 195,519, 
or 46.4 per cent of the rural white children, 
and 174,374, or 90.9 per cent of the rural colored 
children, are enrolled in schools having terms 
of less than eight months. A total of 374,826, 
or 46.3 per cent, of all the school children in 
North Carolina, did not have the opportunity to 
attend school as much as eight months. Of this 
number, 86.8 per cent were rural children and 
13.2 per cent were city children. 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

The Teachers’ Council of New York City 
has filed a protest with the board of education 
against drives in the schools. Timothy D. 
Poucher, who has led in the movement, said: 
“Drives are a capitalization of school organiza- 
tion and no matter how worthy the cause, should 
be prohibited.” 

—In a public address delivered before a body 
of rural school boards and teachers at Clay Cen- 
ter, Kansas, Prof. Edgar Mendenhall of Pitts- 
burg favored the county unit of school govern- 
ment. This system, he held, would equalize 
school support, and provide better schools. 

A twelve months’ school session in Arling- 
ton County has been authorized by the Virginia 
state board of education. It is in the nature 
of an experiment as the beginning of an all- 
year school policy in the state. 

All-year sessions are proposed for the high 
schools of Omaha, Neb., following the success- 
ful experience of the technical high school with 
the four-quarter plan. The school has been op- 
erating 48 weeks a year for seven years and 
the plan has proven satisfactory. A four-year 
class is graduated at the end of each twelve- 
week quarter. 

St. Louis, Mo. In view of the responsibility 
of bus attendants in the care of crippled chil- 
dren attending the schools for the physically 
handicapped, the board of education has adopted 
a salary schedule covering ten months’ service 
as follows: First year, $1,000; second year, 
$1,100; third year, $1,200; fourth year, $1,300; 
fifth year, $1,400; sixth year, $1,500. 

Bus attendants drawing the third year’s sal- 





ary of the former schedule will be advanced to 
the third year’s salary of the new schedule, 
which is $1,200 per year. 

Dr. D. R. Sumstine, formerly principal of 
the Peabody: high school, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been appointed director of curriculum study and 
educational measurement and research, at a sal- 
ary of $7,000 per year. Mr. Dana Z. Eckert 
has been appointed assistant director at a sal- 
ary of $4,500. 

The former department of measurement and 
research has been expanded to include curricu- 
lum study and construction and educational 
measurement and research. In addition to the 
necessary clerks, the department will have one 
director and one assistant director. 

Supt. C. H. Garwood of Harrisburg, Pa, 
has proposed the placing of a ban against initia- 
tions of high school societies. The action is 
attributed to the extremes to which the societies 
have been carried in the past few years. 

Detroit, Mich. Due to a change in the law, 
the school census was taken two months earlier, 
from March 11th to 31st, inclusive. The in- 
formation to be taken has been increased and 
includes nationality of parents, place of birth 
of each child, and the name of the school whieh 
the child attends. 

Mr. A. N. Palmer, author of the Palmer 
penmanship publications, has become a_ broad- 
caster and each Tuesday night will talk to 
listeners-in at the studio WMCA in the Hotel 
McAlpin, New York City. Mr. Palmer is giving 
a series of 24 talks on handwriting. He empha- 
sizes in his talks that the same rules that apply 
to skating, bicycle riding, golf, ball playing and 
dancing, in which muscular relaxation and sup- 
pleness of movement are required, also apply to 
the learning of handwriting. 

The State Department of Public Instruction 
of North Carolina has issued a report showing 
the 1924-1925 records of enrollment and average 
daily attendance in the public schools, and the 
percentage which the attendance was of the 
enrollment in that year. The report shows that 
the children attended school more regularly 
1924-1925 than in 1923-1924 and that there were 
559,396 white children enrolled. Of these, 
429,999, or 76.4 per cent, went to school daily. 
In the colored schools, 250,488 children were 


(Concluded on Page 122) 
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HOCKADAY 


THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 


he M) of Quality 


There is an unquestionable distinction about a 
Hockadayed wall surtace that has made it the quality 
favorite among large users of paint for the last 15 
years. This distinction is apparent from the first 
day the wall is Hockadayed. The usual accumulation 
of dirt and grime that collects at once on the walls 
of every city building is, for a time, unnoticeable. 
There is no place for it to take hold on Hockaday’s 
glasslike surface. What dirt is able to cling is washed 
off at intervals, and Hockaday’s original lustre beams 
forth in its former freshness. Besides being wash- 
able, Hockaday prevents limeburn and consequent 
checking and cracking. It preserves a plastered wall 
for years of service, and allows a generous discount 
in the amount laid aside for maintenance. That’s why 
we say, ‘“Hockaday is the Wallmark of Quality.” 
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Our big, illustrated book, “Paint,” will 
tell you many things about economic 
wall maintenance that you would like to 
know. Get one free. Phone or write. 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 
1823-1829 Carroll Avenue, Chicago 


BOOK TOWER BLDG. 
DETROIT 

Louis Kamper, Architect 

William Wright Co. 


Painting Contractor 
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Samples and full details on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 
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Structural Slate 


where permanence, beauty and economy are all- 


find Structural 
leadership in the building-material field. 


Write for detailed data on its many uses—Sani- 
tary Installations, Floors, Stairs, Capes, Bases, etc. 


STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 
108 Robinson Ave., Pen Argyl, Pa. 


USE 


Slate holds undisputed 

















Conservatory of Music, Northfield, Minn. SS 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. Sg@ \ 
Patton, Holmes & Flinn, Architects, Chicago | SS \S 
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All school-rooms need sound-proof floors and parti- N 
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was sound-proofed with You'll 
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and the directors report the usual “perfect results.” . 
Sound-proof, Decay-proof, Vermin- S 
proof and Fire-resistant — the only . 
material that meets all requirements. SN 





























(,Conecluded from Page 120) 
enrolled, of which 169,212, or 67.6 per cent, were 
in average daily attendance. 

In 1924-1925 the white city attendance had 
increased to 82.1 per cent, while the white rural 
attendance had increased to 74.5 per cent. The 
city colored attendance during this period in- 
creased to 73.9 per cent and the rural colored 
attendance to 65.6 per cent. 

The number of children enrolled in school in 
1924-1925 was 351,011 greater than in 1900- 
1901, which is an average annual increase of 
14,626 children each year during the last twenty- 
four years. In other words, the attendance in- 
creased 5.96 per cent annually during the entire 
period. 

The school board of Charleston, Mo., has 
adopted a rule barring married pupils from at- 
tending school sessions. The rule, which is the 
first of its kind in the state, was approved by 
the board for three reasons. These are: 

1. To discourage the growing practice of 
marriages of high school students. 

2. The attendance of married persons in 
school causes commotion and generally demoral- 
izes the morale. 

3. A feeling among members of the board 
and the faculty members that it brings up undue 
conversation of the wrong kind. 

The school board of Beaver Dam, Wis., has 
adopted a rule to govern the use of buildings 
for other than school purposes. It is provided 
that no person, organization, or society apart 
from the school system, may use any school 
building or grounds for any activity without 
first giving in writing to the superintendent, 
and the chairman of the board, the general na- 
ture of the exercises and the use as well as the 
object and purpose thereof, and securing from 
these officials permission in writing. 

Supt. Warren A. Hanson of New London, 
Conn., in his annual report to the school board, 
suggests the inauguration of all-year school ses- 
sions, and the periodical grouping of students 
on the basis of definite accomplishment. 

Under the plan it is brought out that the 
education period would be shortened for those 
pupils who are permitted to graduate when they 
have fulfilled the requirements of the course, 
thus insuring a continuous flow of pupils 
through the system. The periodical regrouping 





of the pupils would be a part of the program 
looking toward greater degree of efficiency. 

Port Huron, Mich. A school for crippled 
children is planned in the near future. The 
city has 47 children of school age, or near school 
age, who may be given school advantages 
through the new school. 

-The Mississippi senate has passed a bill 
prohibiting the teaching of evolution in tax- 
supported schools of the state. The bill carries 
a fine of from $100 to $500 upon conviction and 
involves the cancellation of the teacher’s con- 
tract. 

The school board of Akron, O., has made a 
study of the growth of the population and the 
trend of development in different sections of the 
city preparatory to the adoption of an extensive 
building program. The work is being carried 
out with the cooperation of the manager of the 
local chamber of commerce and the head of the 
research bureau. 

—Bellingham, Wash. As the first step in the 
possible establishment of the all-year school, 
Supt. D. E. Wiedman has recommended that the 
board consider the inauguration of a summer 
school for the upper quarters of the sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades. The plan offers op- 
portunity during the summer to readjust and re- 
classify these pupils upon a basis of their ability 
to progress. 

It is pointed out by Supt. Wiedman that the 
four-quarter plan would permit 240 days of 
teaching and would increase the apportionment 
from the state, which increase should more than 
compensate for the expense of maintenance. 


—Sheboygan, Wis. The school board has 
adopted a modified parallel track plan, with 
parallel speed groups for each school year. The 


change will become effective in 1926-1927 and 
will provide flexibility of promotions, permit an 
enrichment of the curriculum, and reduce the 
problem of transfers to at least 75 per cent. 
—Beginning with March 11th, and closing on 
March 3l1st, a school census was conducted 
throughout Michigan. Under the new system 
just adopted, all school children will be listed 
in a card index file. A field sheet for each fam- 
ily is placed in the hands of each field worker. 
The information, instead of being transferred 
to an annual report sheet, is placed on duplicate 
cards, two cards for the parent, listing all the 
children and two cards for each child. One of 





these cards is retained in the school files and 
the other is sent to the state department office 
at Lansing. Under the plan, the state has a 
record of every child from 5 to 20 years of age, 
irrespective ‘of school attendance. When the 
child reaches the legal age, the card is destroyed. 
Where a child moves to another city, the card is 
transferred, in the state files, to the new place 
and the superintendent of that city is notified, 
receiving the data. The system is the same as 
the one used in Detroit, Wayne County, and 
Grand Rapids. 
PARENTS CAN HELP CHILDREN 

The National Congress of Mothers and Par- 
ent-Teachers’ Association has formulated the 
following fourteen points for parents to follow: 

Arrange the breakfast and lunch hours so that 
there is no rushing at home or at school. 

Encourage punctuality and regular attend- 
ance, not permitting trifles to interfere. 

See that the children are dressed simply, 
neatly, modestly and suitably in accordance with 
the weather. 

Insist upon children under 14 having at least 
ten hours’ sleep. 

Find out just how much time should be de- 
voted to home work and see that it is faithfully 
done. 

Provide a quiet place for home study, with 
good light and ventilation. Prevent interrup- 
tions as far as possible. 

Show an interest in the children’s school work, 
athletics and other activities. 

Visit the classroom during open school week 
and at the children’s hearing. Always hear both 
sides of every question and ask the teacher 
about it. 

Instill in the children habits of obedience and 
respect for authority. 

Picture the school as a happy, desirable place, 
rather than as one children should dread. 

Keep in mind that the school offers unlimited 
opportunities to those who take advantage of 
them, parents as well as pupils. 

Plan to meet other parents in the school. It 
will help you understand your children better. 
Mothers should arouse the interest of fathers 
in the school activities and get their cooperation. 
If there’s a parents’ association in your chil 
dren’s school, join it. If there is none, why not 
form one? Intelligent cooperation brings splen- 
did results to all. 
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Where Can You Find 
Another Paint Like This? 


OTHER TROPICAL PRODUCTS 


Test No. 1 

Our test sheet painted with 
one coat of Elastikote can be 
folded, formed into a tray 
and filled with water. More 
water can be added as evap- 
oration takes place and the 
test continued for months 
without a drop of water get- 
ting through the paper. 
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Test No. 2 


The Elastikote test sheet can 
be folded and creased and 
then crumpled in the hand 
without cracking the Elasti- 
kote. This demonstrates the 
unusual elasticity of Elasti- 
kote, which is due to the min- 
eral gum base. 


For Schools and Colleges 





The two tests illustrated here show the unmatched 
elasticity and waterproofing quality of Elastikote. 


Use the coupon to send for an Elastikote painted 
sheet and try the tests yourself. You’ll be surprised 
to find that Elastikote will bend 180° without 
cracking. 


ELASTIKOTE 


Elastikote can be used for painting wood, brick 
or metal surfaces such as buildings, window and 
door frames, metal roofs, fences, posts and railings. 
You will find many uses for it around a school. 


Elastikote is made in a different way. Usually 
exterior paints are made from lead, zinc and other 
pigments ground in linseed oil. The base of Elasti- 
kote is a mineral gum, which is fused with pure 
linseed oil and colors to make the finished paint. 
This makes paint of unusual elasticity, durability 
and weather-resisting qualities. 


Elastikote is medium in price per gallon and very 
low in cost per year of service. 


FREE BOOK 


Our new 56 page catalogue is just off the press. It 
contains 44 illustrations and an index of surfaces 
which makes it easy to find the most suitable paint 
to use for any job by simply referring to the index. 
Wouldn’t you like a free copy of this book? The 
coupon below makes an easy way to ask for one. 


We sell direct to colleges, public and private schools. 


























The Tropical Paint & Oil Co., 


1228-1270 West 70th St., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CHECK 
HERE 


TOCOTONE—A wall paint in white and colors which gives a vel- 
vety finish that is restful to the eyes. Washable and sanitary [| 





Yes, I would like to have an Elastikote Painted Sheet, 
a free copy of your 56 page Catalogue and quotations. I 
am also interested in products checked on other half of 
this coupon. 


ROOFKOTER—A semi-liquid roofing cement, which is brushed right School 
over an old roof to make it waterproof 0 
CEMENTKOTE—For exterior surfaces of concrete, stucco, brick and Signed By 
Stone. Fine for swimming pools and showers. Made in white 
and seventeen colors 0 Title .. 
FLOORKOTE—Protects concrete floors from hard wear and tear. : 
Produces a beautiful high gloss finish. White and four colors [) City . 
TOCONAMEL — Gives walls and ceilings a tile-like finish which 
can easily be cleaned. Fine for kitchens, play rooms and halls. State . 7 
White and twelve colors 4-26 
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A Successful School Board Convention 


Minnesota Stages Large Gathering at Minneapolis 


rhe fifth annual meeting of the Minnesota 
School Board Association was held March 3rd 
and 4th, in the ballroom of the Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, with President George E. Susens 


presiding. The delegates who numbered five 
hundred, came from all parts of the state to 
participate in the two days’ program and to get 
the the 


systems represented at the gathering. 


benefits possible trom several school 

After words of greetings extended by Presi 
dent Susens, the first speaker was President H 
H. Smith, ot the Wisconsin Schoo! Joard Asso 
ciation, problems confronting 


ot the He 


pointed out that the offhand criticism so freely 


who ce scribed 


boards education in Jadger state. 
engaged in by taxpayers might prove helpful at 
He cited an 


where 


times and harmful at other times. 


instance in his own community much 


criticism prevailed over the retention of special 
the 
into 


The critics were asked 
open ob 
that study, with the result 


No one 


a valid objection against them. 


schools. 
the 
tections to this or 


studies in 


to come and register their 
that all special studies were retained. 
could urge 

In urging the members to attend all sessions, 
President 


charged 


Susens said it had frequently been 
that teachers securing a leave of ab 
sence to attend educational gatherings in large 
cities spent their time in attending theaters and 
in shopping. Let the school board members, he 
an example in faithful convention at 


said, set 


te ndance 


Theodore Utne, of the educational depart 
ment, pointed out the strong desire of the 
smaller communities to secure their own high 


schools, thus obviating the necessity of sending 
the students to high schools located at distant 


points. The Minnesota law provides that dis 


tricts having no high schools must send their 


pupils to districts having high schools and they 


must secure payment of the tuition out of the 
state fund Mr. Utne stated that 10,000 stu 
dents attend the high schools of the state, many 
of them being adults desiring to qualify for 
citizens! Ip The state contributed 75 cents 
towards the teachers’ salary per night, while 
the locality pays the balance. 


Sacrificing Intensiveness for Expensiveness 


Governor Theodore Christianson who wel 
comed the convention, discussed school eosts 
which he believes are altogether too high. “It 


Montana 
You cannot measure 


may cost more to secure a teacher in 
than it does in Minnesota. 
the value of a teacher by the number of degrees 
she mav hold, 
said: “The 
for 
cieney.” 


D. M 


cd partment, 


} 


or the salary she commands,” | 


e 
intensiveness 


eth 


sacrificing 
Cost 


schools are 


expensiveness does not prove 


of the state education 


industrial 


Schweick! art, 


discussed education 





“One of the subjects of common controversy in 
industrial education has been the cost of equip- 


ment,” Mr. Schweickhart said. “In this par 
ticular, he advised against over-equipment, 


rather than the opposite, for here many atro 
cities have been committed. The adequacy of 
equipment, he said, cannot be determined from 
its amount, but rather from the standpoint of 
appropriateness for the work to be attempted. 
It is not essential to introduce an abundance of 
power machinery in the general industrial shop, 
for this often leads to specialization. A very 
minimum of equipment should be purchased at 
the beginning, with additions as fast as the de 
mand indicates. : 

State Supt. J. M. McConnell pleaded for 
He believes that 
strict business methods should be employed and 


better school administration. 


that economy at the expense of efficiency con 
stitutes extravagance. The mental, moral, and 
physical welfare of the child is the true aim of 
education. 

Better equipped teachers are now going into 
the rural districts, said Mr. McConnell. 

He deplored the frequent shifting of teach 
ers and urged a longer tenure of service. Sta 
bility can only be assured through a liberal 
policy on the part of school boards. Frequent 
changes of superintendents create an unstable 
school poliey and continuity is necessary to in 
sure good schools. Frequent changes in school 
personnel cost the state many thousands of dol 
lars. The test of a good school is found in the 
fact that it is constantly doing better work. 

Objections to Teachers’ Meetings 
The question of whether the Association 
should meet in the month of October when the 
Association m 
presented by Supt. O. W. Lippitt, of Fergus 
Falls. He brought out the fact that the teach 
ers’ association now has a membership of 14.000 


innesota Education ets, was 
M t Ed t t 


and that it is suggested that the large central 


meetings be omitted and that regional 


meetings 
be encouraged. 

President C. H. Colsom, of the Wadena board 
of education, gave a report on the replies re 
the 
association. 


ceived in a questionnaire dealing with 


meetings the state 
Some of the school boards object to the October 


of teachers’ 


meetings. These compel the closing of the 
schools for a week entailing a loss upon the 


school system. Teachers’ conventions should be 
held during the summer vacation months. It 
was the judgment of some school directors that, 
while the teachers ostensibly go to the educa 
tional meetings, they really go shopping for they 
cannot the lure of the shop window. 


Teachers, they held, should not attend meetings 


resist 
at the expense of the taxpayers’ time. To send 


20 teachers to a M. E. A. meeting costs a school 





board $500 in loss of time. 


Teachers’ conyep 
the many 
The total cost is not com- 
pensated by the inspiration which the teachers 
gain. 
“We 


they are fully equipped to teach, and we objeet 


tions, in the aggregate, cost state 
| 


thousands of dollars. 
hire our teachers with the idea that 
to their taking time at our expense to learn how 


wrote a school board officer. “Might 
as well expect a carpenter to quit in the midgt 


to teach,” 


of a job in order to learn more about carpentry, 


We eannot favor the October teachers’ meet- 
ings.” 
The World of Business 
Supt. W. F. Webster, of Minneapolis, spoke 


on “Edueation in its Relation to the World of 
The of 
that all men are in the world of business. 


Business.” burden his argument was 
“The 
man who pushes a wheelbarrow, the girl who 
ticks a typewriter, the mechanic in the factory, 
and the merchant and banker, are in the world 
of business. Only the idler is not in the world 
of business.” 

The making of a good citizen, he held, was 
the great objective of education, and the imme- 
diate effort is to prepare for the struggle of life, 
boy and girl for the world of 


be 


the opportunities that await them. 


In preparing the 


business there must an understanding of 


The child's 
inclination must be the first consideration in the 


choice of a 


career—determined in the light of 
the world’s demands Mr. Webster next con- 
tended that the very fundamental of a voca 


tional training is good English, namely, to read, 
write and speak the first and best tool in the 
existence. A pupil must never feel 


that he is too big to study the three R’s. 


struggle of 


The speaker expressed great faith in colleges 
He emphasized they are the institutions equip- 


ped to train the men who rear great structures, 


who lead in 
He also 
emphasized that the public schools should teach 


who stretch bridges over chasms, 


law, in medicine, and in education. 


the value of health, pointing out that more than 


three million people in the country are sick 

This means, aside from the mental anguish and 

physical pain, a money loss of four billion 
‘ 


dollars. 
A Joy Ride of Expenditures 
leader in state club work, 


2. oe 


told some interesting stories about the work of 


Erickson, a 


boys’ and girls’ clubs, Miss Anna Swenson dis 
cussed the rural school problem, and Mr. G. B 
“Taxation and the teachers 
fund.” The last speaker held that 
“We are on a joy ride of public expenditures, 
and Of all 
public expenditures those of the local school 
boards represent the item. Economy 
should be practiced, he said, but it should bs 
far be remembered that a few dollars may make 

As long as taxes are 
a new school building 


Bjornson talked on 
retirement 
thes« increasing 


are constantly. 


largest 


or break a school system. 


high the eonstruction of 


(Concluded on Page 127) 
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should be deferred wherever this is possible 
without impairing the efficiency of the schools.” 

Committee reports were submitted by Secre- 
tary John E. Palmer, J. P. Wolfe, J. W. Jones, 
A. J. Holm, Thomas J. Meighan, G. B. Bjorn- 
son, George E. Susens, and W. H. Goetzinger. 
One of these reports suggested a state printing 
plant, and another a public bureau for the as- 
sembling of prices and school supplies. Both 
reports were unanimously voted down. 

B. K. Savre, president of the Glenwood board 
of education, suggested the following topics for 
open discussion. Extra-curricular activities, 
compensation insurance for teachers, and teach- 
ers breaking contracts. None of the delegates 
were prepared to enter into a discussion. 

Dignity of School Board Service 

The evening session was characterized by an 
address on “Modern Tendencies in School Ad- 
ministration” by William George Bruce, editor 
of the American School Board Journal. The 
speaker outlined the constant expansion of 
school activities, the present high cost of edu- 
cation, and the counter movement in the direc- 
tion of economy and retrenchment. He dis- 
cussed taxation and state school support, the 
conflict between school boards and city councils 
now raging in the eastern states, and the real 
mission of school board service. 

“There is no position in public service,” said 
the speaker in closing, “which is more impor- 
tant, more sacred, and more enduring than that 
implied in school board membership. No public 
office affords a more splendid contribution to- 
ward the prestige, prosperity, and the perpetuity 
of the Republic. The consciousness that you 
are doing a part of the nation’s work, and giving 
your mite to the sum of human happiness, 
should inspire you to renewed interest and effort 
in the splendid task that lies in your hands.” 

Th sing hours of the convention were de- 


voted to the election of officers and the adoption 
of resolutions. To the regret of the members 
George E. Susens declined a re-election. There- 
upon Mr. B. K. Savre, of Glenwood, was elected 
president. Mr. M. W. Williams, of Lanesboro, 
was made vice-president, and Mr. John E. Pal- 
mer of Clinton, was elected secretary-treasurer. 
The directors chosen were: Dr. C. A. Blunt, 
Albert Lea; L. B. Wood, Delavan; A. J. Holm, 
Stillwater; Alfred Swift, North St. Paul; A. P. 
Ortquist, Minneapolis; C. E. Battles, Bemidji; 
George FE. Susen, Alexandria; Mrs. Harriet B. 
Lerch, Hibbing; M. A. Hopeman, Moorhead ; 
F. W. Hobart, Taylor Falls. 
Some Pointed Resolutions 

Expressing appreciation for the manner in 
which Commissioner J. M. McConnell has con 
ducted the state education department, the 
Committee on Resolutions called for a com 
mittee “to confer with the officers of the Minne- 
sota Education Association in formulating a 
plan for adjusting the matter of time in order 
that an economy of time and cost may be had, 
and that its own conventions may be held with- 
out any interruptions of school work. The 
resolutions called for a revision of “the laws 
on holidays, making them days of patriotic ob- 
servance instead of days of mere idleness”. We 
believe that every patriotic holiday should be 
observed in the school and that special efforts 
should be made to bring to the students the 
message of the day. 

“We are opposed to legislation incorporating 
the so-called teachers’ tenure law,” the reso- 
lutions said. “We consider this kind of 
legislation wrong in principle and vicious in 
operation.” The report held that as the so- 
called teachers’ retirement fund has proved a 
failure, and has now become a prolific source 
of contention and dissatisfaction, we recommend 
that its activities be discontinued and steps be 
taken for the liquidation of the fund. 
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The delegates in attendance comprised both 
men and women, and were of the substantial 
type found in city and country. They attended 
the meetings with regularity, proved responsive 
to salient points and measures and applauded 
when an acceptable thought or sentiment was 
expressed. 


SCHOOLHOUSE DEDICATIONS 


‘The speakers at the dedication of the new 
high school at Somerset, Pennsylvania, were H. 
B. Speicher, G. M. Miller, A. B. Cober, Superin- 
tendent W. H. Kretchman, and W. M. Brown. 

—Superintendent A. A. Slade presided at the 
opening of the new ten-room school at Midwest, 
Wyoming. The speakers were W. O. Wilson, 
secretary of the board, and James Bon, superin- 
tendent of the oil fields schools. 

—Alfred L. Ray, superintendent, acted as the 
host at the dedication of the Washougal, Wash- 
ington, high school. L. D. Barrus, statistician 
for the state department of education, delivered 
the principal address. Others who spoke were 
President Grant L. Johnson of the school board, 
Albert W. Krohn, county superintendent, and 
Edwin Twetmeyer, state high school inspector. 

—The new George A. Stanley school at Ta- 
coma, Washington, was dedicated with -oratory 
and music. Mrs. Rhoda B. Miller, president of 
the school board, presided. The speakers were 
Vice-President S. Christian Erickson, Secretary 
Alfred Lister, and Superintendent William F. 
Geiger. 

—P. W. Hodges of the state department was 
the principal speaker at the opening of the 
school at Slocomb, Alabama. Superintendent C. 
F. Avant presided. One of the features was a 
dinner served by the students. 

—The principal address at the dedication of 
the Tokio, Mo., new high school was delivered 
by Charles A. Lee, state superintendent. The 
building cost $100,000. 

—The high school at Riverhead, N. Y., was 
dedicated on February 22nd, with an appropriate 
program. Addresses were made by President 
Robert P. Griffing of the board of education, and 
by Hon. Leone D. Howell. A memorial of 
Charles H. Howell was presented by Mrs. Eva 
Lee Corwin and accepted by Mrs. Belle C. L. 
Pike. 
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A MEDICAL VIEW OF SCHOOLROOM 
VENTILATION 
The leading editorial in a recent issue of the 
Journal of the American Medical Association 
calls attention to recent developments in the 
ventilation of school buildings, particularly to 
the interesting demand made by hygienists for 
less ventilation and for less mechanically cer- 
tain and uniform ventilation means. The edi- 
torial is incidentally a resume of the history 

of ventilation during the last 50 years: 

“It is a familiar experience that attempts to 
initiate progress through change in the varied 
fields of human interest are likely to run against 
the barriers of human inertia or traditional be- 
liefs. It is easier to continue in the old ruts; 
it is not commonly agreeable to adopt radically 
new views; and it is usually less expensive to 
avoid innovations that mean the scrapping of 
old materials and provision of new substitutes. 
Occasionally the efforts at reform proceed in 
directions that prove to be unwise; in such in- 
stances a reversal of the adopted plans becomes 
doubly difficult. 

“This seems to represent the situation that is 
now confronting the promoters of proper ven- 
tilation in public buildings. In an earlier gen- 
eration carbon dioxide, the waste product in 
the respiratory gases, was believed to be noxious 
if present in too large quantities in the atmos- 
phere to be breathed. Presently attention was 
diverted to alleged organic poisons exhaled and 
emanating from the human body as the harmful 
ingredients in a vitiated atmosphere. Although 
Billings,’ in 1884, exonerated carbon dioxide, he 
stressed the hygienic significance of the accumu- 
lation of this gas because it ‘is usually found 
in very bad company,’ because small variations 
in its occurrence were assumed to indicate corre- 
sponding variations in the amount of ‘those 


Billings, J. 8S The Principles of Ventilation and 
Heating and Their Application, New York, 1884 
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gases, vapors and suspended particles which 
are really offensive,’ and because variations in 
the carbon dioxide content of the air can be 
accurately measured by analytic chemical meth- 
ods. As a consequence, carbon dioxide began 
to become a criterion of the hygienic purity of 
the air. Ventilation requirements were based 
on the desire to maintain atmospheres contain- 
ing less than 6 parts of carbon dioxide per 
10,000; and presently such intents were enacted 
into specific laws or regulations governing the 
ventilation of schoolhouses and other public 
buildings. This tendency, a logical step, re- 
sulted in public enactments in Massachusetts as 
early as 1902, in New Jersey in 1903, and in 
New York in 1904. In 1925, twenty-four states 
had specific regulations or statutory provisions, 
seven had secured legislation of a general sort, 
while only seventeen were without some form 
of legal provision on the subject of school ven- 
tilation. As an illustration of the most exact- 
ing and specific regulations, the Wisconsin law 
may be cited. It requires means for positive 
ventilation of 2 cubic feet of air a minute for 
each square foot of floor area, and the use of 
gravity direct-indirect systems is specifically 
prohibited. 

“Meanwhile, scientific opinion regarding the 
fundamentals of ventilation has been entirely 
revamped. The thermal theory has come into 
vogue. Neither carbon dioxide nor vague 
noxious chemical exhalation products nor bac- 
teria are held responsible for the detrimental 
influence of poorly ventilated rooms. The causes 
of discomfort are primarily excessive tempera- 
ture and unpleasant odors. A recent writer’ has 
defined the primary purpose of ventilation (in 
the absence of artificial toxic contamination) 
as the effort to maintain a comfortable environ- 
ment for human occupancy. This, he insists, 
depends solely on the ability of the atmosphere 
to remove the body’s excess heat. Good ventila- 
tion consequently results in the maintenance of 
an atmosphere of such temperature, humidity 
and state of motion as will cool the human body 
without chilling it. The most logical standard 
in use postulates the maintenance of a dry bulb 


Winslow, C.-E. A The Dead Hand in School Ven 
tilation, Am. School Board J., June, 1925 

Greenburg, L Necessity for Changes in the Ven 
tilation Laws of the United States, Am. J. Pub. Health 
16:13 (Jan.) 1926 


temperature of from 65 to 70 F., and not ex- 
ceeding 70 F., with an absence of drafts of cold 
air. 

“According to the latest findings on this basis, 
large rooms housing more than from seventy 
five to a hundred persons require some artificial 
device such as plenum ventilation. The most 
satisfactory installations supply a small volume 
of cool air moving at a slow velocity and s0 
directed as not to impinge directly on the occu- 
pants of the room. The schoolroom presents a 
problem different from that of an auditorium. 
Greenburg’ has pointed out that the physical 
proportions of schoolrooms in general are such 
that with the usual number of occupants the 
heat produced may be dissipated easily without 
fear of chilling drafts by large quantities of 
cold air. He frankly argues that the fan sys- 
tem, developed on the basis of erroneous knowl- 
edge, should be abandoned because it fails to 
produce satisfactory atmospheric conditions 
Its operation is notoriously poor and wasteful, 
and the initial cost is high. It is said also to 
lead to a high incidence of respiratory disease. 
Greenburg pleads for the window system of 
ventilation with gravity exhaust, which com- 
paratively is highly efficient and inexpensive. 

“Among many ventilating engineers, this at- 
tack on mechanical ventilation systems, long 
regarded almost as a panacea for good health 
in schools, may meet with resistance. Palmer’ 
proposes as ventilation specifications of the 
schoolroom from a hygienic standpoint the in- 
stitution of coolness and air circulation, ‘irregu- 
lar, fluctuating, intermittent, and, in amount, 
about half the present standard.’ Referring to 
the window ventilation with gravity exhaust, 
he remarks that we are witnessing the unpar- 
alleled situation of sanitarians asking for the 
privilege of securing health by the expenditure 
of less money. One may add the strange situa- 
tion wherein the alleged better mode of ventila- 
tion is specifically forbidden by law in certain 
states and indirectly prohibited in others. Hence 
it is that ‘school ventilation still beats against 
a stone wall clamoring for relief.’” 

‘Palmer, G. T., Am. J. Pub. Health, 16:21 (Jan) 
1926 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 
Portsmouth, Va. As a part of the regular 
health work, the schools of the city have for 
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the last three years worked on the problem of 
malnutrition and over-weight and under-weight 
pupils. All elementary pupils are weighed 
monthly and measured twice a year, and the 
results are noted on the monthly report cards 
sent to parents. In addition, a special report is 
sent to the parent of a child found to be more 
than seven per cent from normal, with instruc- 
tions and suggestions for bringing the child up 
to the standard. 

The serious cases of malnutrition are organ- 
ized in special classes. In each school there is 
found a class of twenty pupils, who meet with 
their mothers and the medical inspector once a 
week for half an hour, at which time the weekly 
record of each child is discussed. The class 
runs for twenty weeks, or for such time as is 
necessary to bring the pupils to a satisfactory 
standard. 

Milk is sold in every school at cost and is 
furnished free to pupils in nutrition classes 
unable to pay for it. 

—Cafeteria service is available to all pupils 
in San Diego, Calif., high schools and in prac- 
tically all elementary schools. It is a develop- 
ment of the last five years and supersedes an 
earlier plan in which teacher organizations and 
many women gave time and service in order 
that the school children might have well pre- 
pared and nourishing food at a nominal price. 

The service is now operated independently on 
a self-supporting basis and is under the super- 
vision of the principal of the building, who has 
authority to see that the standard of service 
and food is maintained. 

PRESENTATION OF OIL PAINTINGS OF 
DR. HARRIS AND DR. CLAXTON TO 
THE UNITED STATES BUREAU 
OF EDUCATION 

During the Department of Superintendence 
Meeting of the National Education Association 
in Washington, the week of February 21st, there 
was presented to the United States Bureau of 
Education a life-size oil painting of Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Harris, United States Commissioner of 
Education from 1889 to 1906, and one also of 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, who occupied the same posi- 
tion from July, 1911, to June, 1921. The first 
was a gift of the Harris family, coming from 
his daughter, Miss Edith D. Harris, of Walpole, 
N. H., and son, Mr. Theodore Harris, Editor of 
the Alexandria News, Alexandria, Va. 


The painting of Dr. Claxton was presented by 
the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Association in recognition of his assist- 
ance and support at the time this organization 
was first established. Resolutions endorsing the 
suggestion of having a painting of Dr. Claxton 
were passed in May, 1924. The Committee in 
charge of the matter was composed of Miss 
Charl Williams, Field Secretary of the National 
Education Association; Mrs. William Ullman 
of Miami, Florida; Mrs. Karl Eaton, Spring- 
field, Mo.; and Miss Ellen Lombard, Specialist 
in Home Education, U. S. Bureau of Education. 

The painting is by Mrs. Sara Ward Conley, 
of Nashville, Tenn., one of the outstanding art- 
ists of the country, whose services were secured 
through the efforts of Dr. J. J. Tigert, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 


The presentation exercises were held in the 
Auditorium of the Department of the Interior 
on February 25th. The principal speakers in 
the presentation of the Harris painting were 
Hon. Hoke Smith, formerly Secretary of the 
Interior and later United States Senator, and 
Dr. A. E. Winship, of Boston, Editor of the 
Journal of Education. Mr. Smith was Secretary 
of the Interior during part of the time that Dr. 
Harris was Commissioner of Education. He 
was, therefore, Dr. Harris’ Chief for several 
years. Mr. Smith is also a particularly appro- 
priate speaker, because of his great interest and 
work for the promotion of education. As United 
States Senator, he introduced many educational 
bills, among these the Smith-Lever Act, appro- 
priating Federal money to the various State 
Agricultural colleges for agricultural extension 
teaching, the Smith-Hughes Act, creating the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education and ap- 
propriating money for the promotion of indus- 
trial and trade education, the Army Educational 
Act, providing for the Educational Service in 
the Army under which enlisted men are given 
opportunity for further general and useful trade 
education fitting them for better positions in 
civilian life upon discharge from the army. Mr. 
Smith worked also for the Department of Edu- 
cation Bill, which for several years was known 
as the Smith-Towner Bill. 

The exercises were in charge of a committee 


composed of Miss Charl Williams, Dr. J. J. 
Tigert, and Supt. Frank W. Ballou. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

‘Syracuse, N. Y. The new school budget for 

the year will include provision for 25 additional 

teachers in the city schools. An appropriation 

of $5,250 has also been included for the office 
of assistant stiperintendent of schools. 


—Billings, Mont. The school board has 
adopted a new schedule of salaries for prin- 
cipals of elementary schools. The schedule 
places the salaries on a sliding scale similar to 
that governing the teachers in the graded and 
high schools. 








The new scale follows:Twelve or more rooms, 
first year, $2,000, with a $50 annual increase 
until a maximum of $2,200 is reached; eight to 
eleven rooms, $1,900 to start and a maximum 
of $2,100; four to seven rooms, $1,750 to start 
and a maximum of $1,950. 


The new scale slightly reduces the minimum 
pay of the principals, but increases the maxi- 
mum. In the past the wages of the principals 
have been stationary and no provision made for 
increases except through special action by the 
board. The old scale was $2,050 for principals 
in schools of twelve rooms or more; $1,950 in 
eight to eleven room buildings, and $1,850 in 
four to seven-room buildings. 


—McCook, Nebr. All teachers have been re- 
elected according to schedule of increase: First 
grade to sixth grade start at $1,100, increase 
$50 per year to $1,250; junior high teachers 
start at $1,200 with $50 per year increase to 
$1,400; senior high school with salary of $1,500 
with $50 per year increase to $1,700. 


LEGAL PROVISIONS FOR CUSTODY OF, 
AND LIABILITY FOR, PUBLIC 
FUNDS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOL SUPPORT 
(Continued from Page 73) 
School officials who are responsible for 
the public secondary school program § 
be removed from office in case of miscon- 
duct or nonfeasance according to the stat- 
utes of certain states (12).* 
School officials are subject to fine in case 
of nonfeasance relative to legal respon- 
sibility for the public secondary schoo 
program according to the statutes of cet- 
tain states (21).* 
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ANNOUNCING 


Sheldon Multi-Service Furniture 











As the name implies, Sheldon Multi-Service Fur- 
niture represents combination tables which may 
be used for several subjects; i. e., combination 
science tables (such as the Sheldon No. 1084 
illustrated above), combination art and recita- 
tion room tables, combination drawing tables 
and manual training benches, combination gen- 
eral science and recitation desks, ete.—sixteen 
new designs in all! 

Sheldon Multi-Service Furniture has been devel- 
oped and designed to enable communities plan- 
ning, building and supporting schools with small 
enrollments to secure the maximum financial 
and educational returns on their investments. 


By using Sheldon Multi-Service Furniture new 
schools which could ordinarily afford only one 
or two special departments may now equip com- 
bination departments in the same room space 
which will enable them to economically provide 











complete science, home economics and vocational 
curriculums. 


Further, communities that can not afford new 
buildings may re-equip class rooms in present 
schools, for two, three and more subjects by 
using Sheldon Multi-Service Furniture. 


By saving floor space and making possible the 
use of one room for several subjects Sheldon 
Multi-Service Furniture will enable thousands 
of children in the smaller communities to par- 
ticipate in subjects which are now only available 
to the students in the larger cities. 


A special Supplement to Catalog No. 21 has been 
prepared which completely illustrates and de- 
scribes this new line of equipment. A copy will 
be mailed to you free of charge on request. Just 
ask for “THE SHELDON MULTI-SERVICE 
FURNITURE BOOK.” 


A Copy of the New Sheldon Book of Multi-Service Furniture 
Is Yours for the Asking! 


E. H. Sheldon & Co., Manufacturers 


Laboratory, Home Economics and Vocational Furniture for Schools 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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counter and table 
top installation in 
the University of 
Marylandcafeteria. 


EPEATEDLY we have 
R discovered Sani college 
and school cafeteria in- 
stallations made five — seven — 


ten years ago, still giving excel- 
lent service. 


Sani-Onyx counters and table tops 
are clean. Snow-white. black, grey, 
ivory or jade green, and fairly radiate 
immaculate cleanliness and sanita 
tion. Sani- Onyx table tops and 
counters are hard as steel—will not 
develop surface cracks, impervious 
to the most penetrating liquids. No 
upkeep—no refurnishing or refinish- 
ing. Does away with laundry ex- 
pense for linen because a dampened 
cloth keeps them spotlessly clean. 


Sani-Metal porcelain enamel table 
bases and stools will last a lifetime. 
Will not chip, crack or peel. Being 
non-absorbent they are impervious 
to wet brooms, mops and water. 
Gleaming white, smooth, hard, and 
always free from disfigurement or 
blemish. Sturdily made, and will add 
a note of distinctiveness to any cafe- 
teria. Sani-Metal table bases end 
stools can be secured in brown, ma- 
hogany, black and grey finish. 


If you are interested, our design ex- 
perts will be glad to send you full 
information and details. Send us a 
diagram of your floor space, the 
number of people you wish to serve 
at one time, and we will send you 
a blue print layout of an ideal Sani 
installation, free of charge. 
































Sant Products G. 


ng Organization for MariettaMfg. Co, and Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 


300 Sani Building, 
North Chicago, IIl. 











(Concluded from Page 130) 

1462 School officials are subject to fine or im- 
prisonment for malfeasance or nonfeas- 
ance in office relative to expenditures of 
public secondary school funds according 
to the statutes of certain states (36).* 

1463 The statutes of certain states provide that 
school officials who are guilty of malfeas- 
ance in handling public school funds are 
civilly liable for the value thereof (12).* 


1464 Members of public school boards are not 
personally liable for accidents to students 
occurring on the way to or from school, 
on the playground, or in connection with 
school instruction according to the stat- 
utes of certain states (2).* 

1465 Members of public school boards are 
liable in the name of the district out of 
school funds for contracted debts and for 
personal injuries to students due to neg- 
ligence of school employees or officers 
according to the statutes of certain states 
(3).* 

1466 The statutes of certain states provide that 
public secondary school districts that do 
not comply with the school laws and reg- 
ulations of the state are liable to for- 
feiture of state aid (15) 


Synopsis 
There is a noticeable lack in uniformity in 
methods of handling public school funds. Ap 
proximately half the 
banks or other 


states still permit local 
private agencies to serve as de 
positories for public school funds. This method 
does not meet with the approval of authorities 
in the field of public school finance. The county 
unit of administrative control is favored by 
educational authorities. 
treasury as a 


The use of the county 
depository for public secondary 
school funds affords a more efficient and safer 
plan for the proper custody of these funds. 

A majority of the states have attempted to 
safeguard the public 


school funds, while in 


*The figures in parenthesis indicate the number of 
states having this provision 
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Sani Products Co., 300 Sani Bldg., North Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sirs: We are contemplating — 
An initial cafeteria installation 
Remodeling our present cafeteria 
and wish you would send us without obligation full 
detailed information regarding Sani-Onyx and Sani- 
Metal equipment for school and college cafeterias. 


Name 


Address 





custody, by requiring wars of the custodian. 
Special audits of accounts, special reports, and 
special supervision by public officials other than 
the custodian are methods adopted to serve as 
additional protection to public school funds. 
Almost all of the states have constitutional or 
statutory provisions prohibiting the diversion 
of public school funds to purposes other than 
those for which intended. In Nevada the school 
board is limited to items that have been ap 
proved in the budget. The most common pro- 
vision is against the diversion of public funds 
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SUMMARY CHART XV 


to any private or parochial school. Twenty- 
four states also have restricted the expenditure 
of funds secured by bond issue to the particular 
uses specified at the time the bonds were voted. 
The courts have uniformly supported the con 
stitutionality of laws prohibiting diversion of 
funds from publie use to private or parochial 
schools, to private enterprises, and to other ex- 
penses of counties, or cities. 

The legal liability of a public school official 
presents a complicated situation that is difficult 
to summarize clearly. The public school off- 
upon the particular 
provisions of the statutes of the state, the par- 


cials’ liability depends 
ticular facts of the case, and the presence or 
absence of malicious intent on the part of the 
accused. can be 
funds misappropriated 
custody of the school official 
line with his official duty. 


The charge of embezzlement 
sustained only if the 
come into the 
honestly and 


The statutory provision most common is that 
providing for punishment by fine or imprison- 
ment of a publie school official found guilty of 
malfeasance in office in regard to expenditures 
of public school funds. Recently enacted stat- 
utes and recent cases are taking the position 
that, in absence of fraud or malice, a member 
of a school board is not personally liable either 
criminally or civilly, but the liability is that of 
the school corporation which he represents. 
Publie school boards are liable in the name of 
the district for contracted debts unless such ob- 
ligations were ultra vires. 


The pronounced lack of uniformity in statu- 
tory provisions of the various states indicated 
emphatically the need for study and improve 
ment of the protective measures for conserving 
the public secondary school funds in order that 
children may not be deprived of their rightful 
opportunities. 
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Illustrated is a new school at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., W. W. LaChance, Architect, using 
Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountaina. 


Below is No. 616, an 
ideal pedestal type 
for schools. 





Modern Schools Demand Them 


In school design today, attention is given not only to physical appearance but to inside appoint- 
ments. That which promotes comfort, health, sanitation, etc., is quickly adopted by architects and 
That is why, perhaps, you will find Halsey Taylor Drinking Foun- 


educational authorities alike. 






tains the usual choice in preventing contamination and assuring health-safe drinking supply. They Engineers, Detroit. 
are the modern drinking devices, developed and approved originally during the war as the only sani- Bowie School, Dallas, Texas. 
tary fountains to pass rigid government sanitation tests. Today they are used in schools, hotels, public H. A. Overbrook, Archt 
buildings and government structures—wherever health and sanitation go hand in hand! Write for Caledonia Grade School, 
literature. Kast Cleveland, 0. 
The Halsey Ww. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio J. Frank Cavanaugh, Archt 
2 — Grade School, Parma, O. 
] LJ | e ( as aw N / 4 VA ~ fF _) Fulton & Taylor, Archta 
AUTOMATIC ) [\ Now) wp LAY -\. TWO-STREAM 4 
STREAM CONTROL PROJECTOR f 
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RECENT SPECIFICATIONS 


Shertridge High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
J. tawin Kops & Wooling, Archt. 


McCullough, Goodale and Chaefonte 
Schools, Detroit. 
McCall, Snyder & McLean, 














THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ GATHERING IN 
WASHINGTON 
(Continued from Page 64) 

tant meetings in which superintendents as well 
as principals took part. These meetings all gave 
strong evidence that the principalship involves 
a field of activity that has been very much neg- 
lected and that is only now coming to be ap- 
preciated. The meetings emphasized the fact, 
also, that there are numerous men and women 
in principalships who are doing in their field 
perhaps more scientific work than are the super- 
intendents in the general work of city adminis- 
tration and supervision. 

At the meeting of Elementary Principals on 
Tuesday afternoon, perhaps the most important 
paper was the discussion of the all-year school 
by Mr. Warren A. Roe of Newark, N. J. This 
paper was of particular interest because it fol- 
lows very closely a favorable report on the all- 
year schools of Newark and expressed in many 
ways the findings of a commission which made 
a survey of these schools. Mr. Roe emphasized 
especially the time saving and the preventative 
elements of the all-year school. His historic 
description of the development of these schools 
was evidently based on a very thorough study 
of early documents on this type of school. Dr. 
C. E. McCartney of Princeton University, on 
Tuesday afternoon discussed with the elemen- 
tary principals the Fundamental Virtues as the 
Bulwark of Civilization. His paper was an elo- 
quent plea for religion as an integral part of 
all education. It was quite interesting to note 
that the underlying note in his paper was re- 
echoed in various papers before various groups 
during the week and that the interest in the 
problem of religious and moral education is not 
waning but is growing throughout the country. 

The Secondary Principals 

Among the high spots of the meetings of the 
Principals of Secondary Schools were papers on 
the size of classes, by Milo Stewart of Indianap- 
olis, and on various plans for individual instruc- 
tion, ranging from the Detroit house plan pre- 
sented by W. R. Stocking, Detroit, to the Dalton 
and the New Britain laboratory plan discussed 
discussed by Miss Lucy Wilson of Philadelphia, 
by Prin. Lewis P. Slade. Internal accounting, 
Supervision, budgeting, teacher training, etc., 
were further subjects which the Secondary Prin- 
cipals considered. 


The Department of Rural Education consid- 
ered objectives in rural education, the standardi- 
zation of high schools, the training of teachers, 
and the improvement of teaching. Democratic 
administration was taken up in the final session 
of Thursday afternoon. The leading address 
was made by Congressman A. R. Hall of Indiana, 
who said in part: 

“Democracy implies self-government and self-gov 
ernment is only possible when the individuals which 
compose the Government have reached a_ standard 
where intelligent cooperation is possible: where they 
submit their own interests to the will of the majority. 

“With this idea of Democracy before us, I am con 
strained to the opinion that in the school, Democracy 
is an impossibility. There is in the subject under 
discussion, ‘How Make Our Schools Efficient?’ an 
implied fault that today our schools are not efficient 
This statement I would challenge; further, ‘Yet Keep 
Them Democratic,’ implies democratic administration 
is desirable and that we now have it, or else why 
attempt to keep it? It would appear that we have a 
democratic administration and that our schools are 
not efficient. 

“This would lead us to believe that democracy is 
not conducive to efficiency, which is more nearly the 
truth. There are certain evils which every organiza 
tion must face. In passing through a manufacturing 
plant where the buildings are good, machinery in 
place, order prevails and everything appears busy, 
one may expect that the business is prosperous. If, 
however, the true standing is to be found, we must 
look beneath the outside; within the books we must 
see the cost of the product, overhead expenses, the 
sales, and the profits 

“If we observe a school system, we may check over 
up-to-date buildings and they are good; we may delve 
into intricate masses of statistics that may be good 
a large per cent of the faculty have college degrees 
and it is well: the organization runs smoothly; re 
ports are on time and that is all fine But we can 
have all this and yet not have efficiency 

“A small executive can gather statistics, read re 
ports, maintain order, but it takes more to go beyond 
the system and permit the human element to express 
itself Nature abhors uniformity in organized being 
The scientist tells us that no two blades of grass are 
alike. that no two ears of corn are identical, that no 
two hairs upon our head are alike in every particular 
and certainly, no human beings conform in every 
particular ' 

“Then in maintaining our organization, we must not 
expect conformity in every particular, but allow in 
dividuality to express itself 


“Much rests upon the type of the executive He 
must clearly understand the purposes of school and 
school organization He must be very much human 


to see bevond the records, forms, and standards and 
there find the child Now in the relationship between 
the administering power and the teacher, he must 
allow that freedom of expression to the teacher for 
proper administration of the school ; 
“There is another quality which the successful ad 
ministrator must possess. He must realize that the 
system does not exist for himself. Some one has said 
that if you would get along with people, get inter 


ested in their problems, rather than trying to interest 
them in your problems. So the successful adminis 
trator who would maintain a democratic administra 
tion must interest himself in the human interests of 
the teachers of the community and the children. It 
has been my experience, also, that one of the greatest 
reasons for the development of the dictorial school 
system where the individuality of the teacher has been 
subverted and all the initiative is destroyed has come 
from false standards in qualifications; namely, license 
credits, and degrees. I say they are faults for the 
reason that no amount of training in itself can de 
velop a true teacher; nor can all the degrees from 
the Universities in themselves create a successful ad 
ministrator. But so long+as we have incapable or 
low standard hiring officials, false standards for teach 
ers’ qualifications must continue. 

“In my early experience as a teacher, it was my 
belief that if one made himself successful that that 
would be the best argument for being hired to a 
better position. I have since revised those early ideal 
istic views, revised them because of practical experi 
ence. I learned that if an individual hired himself 
to the average school official, the thing that counts is 
not ability, but degrees. 

“A school man has something for sale. It may be 
genuine ability of a high order, but if it is not 
wrapped in a beautiful package with tinsel cord, it 
will remain upon the shelf, dust will settle upon him, 
while an inferior brand of goods properly decorated 
will become the best seller. 

“My solution to the problem involved of maintaining 
efficiency and democracy in the school is to eradicate 
false standards of qualifications and substitute the 
human element; raise the standard of hiring officials 
to the place where they know the qualifications a 
teacher should possess; find that administrator who 
is big enough and human enough to see beyond the 
system, cost and teacher, the child.” 


Side Lights of the Convention 

The United States Department of the Interior 
made a splendid display of its educational activi 
ties in the lobbies and corridors of its magnifi 
cent new building. The work of the Indian 
schools attracted particular attention. 

The United States Bureau of Education, in 
addition to a general display with the Depart 
ment of the Interior, held special exhibits of 
schoolhouse plans and of charts outlining the 
organization of typical city administration plans. 
The latter were arranged by Mr. Walter S. Def 
fenbaugh, specialist in city school administra 
tion. 

Bruce’s Bulletin registered 5,067 school execu 
tives. 

The exhibit hall in the basement of the Wash 
ington auditorium held a very complete display 
of school apparatus and furniture, books, and 
teaching materials. While the display was not 
as complete as in previous years due to limited 
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space, the exhibits attracted immense crowds 
of superintendents and other school executives. 

The management of the convention was most 
capably directed by Secretary S. G. Shankland 
and a group of executives from the administra 
tion headquarters of the N. E. A. 


Among the other organizations which met at 
Education, the College Teachers of Education, 
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“It’s Standard” 


ANYMETAL, for toilet 
partitions, showers, 
dressing rooms, wainscot, 
smoke screens, etc., is speci- 
fied by architects for lead- 
ing schools throughout the 
country. 
a 
i! 
THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. |, 
1703 Urbana Rd., 
Cleveland, O. 


Write for new Catalog 15 


Washington were the Department of Vocational 
the Deans of Women, the National Society for 
the Study of Education, the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, the Parent-Teachers’ O1 
ganization, and several dozen minor groups. 

Supt. William MacAndrew was a notable ab 
sentee. Only four of the superintendents are 
permitted to attend; therefore, Mr. MacAndrew 
held the fort. 


Nebraska School Board Association Holds 
Meeting 


The State Association of School Boards of 
Nebraska held its eighth annual meeting, Tues- 
day and Wednesday, February 9th and 10th, 
at Grand Island, Neb., with an attendance of 
300 persons. President A. H. Waterhouse of 
Fremont, gave the opening address on Tuesday 
afternoon. He told the members of the asso- 
ciation that they must emphasize higher 
efficiency in the schools and reminded them that 
in practically all Nebraska communities, the 
biggest public business is that of conducting 
the schools. Preparation, vision, enthusiasm, 
and persistence in effort were listed as among 
the basic elements upon which superintendents 
should be elected. He questioned whether in 
the past or in the present, the emphasis has 
been placed well on the various phases of the 
education system, academic and otherwise. He 
reminded them that the writers of current mag- 
azines and newspapers were wondering at the 
conduct and moral conceptions of the day and 
showed that character training was the impor- 
tant thing of the day with other phases merely 
incidental. Industry, honesty, thrift, and trust- 
worthiness were cited as primary in_ such 
training. 

Mr. F. L. Youngblood, a member of the board 
at Hastings, showed that the history of the 
school board as known today is young, growing 
out of the one-time committees and trustees. 
The office of the superintendent, too, has come 
so gradually it has hardly been noticed. He 
outlined a number of causes of failure in the 
cooperation between the superintendents and 
school boards, one being the lack of a definite 
understanding of the duties and prerogatives 





of the two. He suggested by-laws defining each 
for the board and the superintendent to be ad- 
hered to and with provision for changes as need 
arises. Frequent, regular, and complete reports 
from the superintendent were urged by Mr. 
Youngblood. He suggested a change in the 
order of business at board meetings, with the 
superintendent coming first or in the early part 
of the session and not finally, as now practiced. 
After dwelling on matters of ethics in the work 
of board members and superintendents, censor- 
ship of the press was suggested by Mr. Young- 
blood. He emphasized that the public should 
be given the proceedings of the meetings but he 
said he did not believe in “indiscriminate giving 
of news and items of news to the press.” He 
warned against the policy of members grant- 
ing requests asked by patrons or friends to “use 
their influence to recommend” an applicant for 
a teaching position in the system. 

Supt. M. C. Lefler, of Lincoln, said he was 
in sympathy in general with the intrinsic prin- 
ciple given by Mr. Youngblood, for a revision 
of the order of business of board meetings. He 
gave the superintendent’s side of the coopera- 
tive problem between the latter and the board. 
“Education belongs to the people,” said Mr. 
Lefier, “and the day for the boards and execu- 
tives to sell it need not come; it is theirs.” He 
encouraged the friendship relation between the 
superintendent and the board but pointed out 
that if there is a lack of cooperation it lies first 
with the superintendent. 

Mr. G. L. Burney, of McCook, speaking on 
“How to Buy School Supplies and Equipment,” 
urged the buying of articles one at a time if 

















necessary to make the best purchase but empha- 
sized that each supply house must submit a bid 
for each item separately. 

Supt. R. W. Kreitsinger, of Geneva, remarked 
that a number of supply representatives were 
present. His suggestions included one of stand- 
ardization, another for listing necessary sup- 
plies on an estimated advance need, the order 
of the items to be keeping with the extent 
of the necessity. He told the school executives 
they should get away from the tendency to de- 
mand superfine quality when average quality 
will fill the need as well. In his concluding 
statement he emphasized that superintendents 
should be as careful as possible in spending the 
money of the districts as in their other activities 
in office. 

Supt. J. A. Doremus, of Aurora, discussed 
“Character of Normal Training,” pointing out 
that much of the difficulty of the character of 
normal training examination has been overcome 
with the new certification law of Nebraska. 

Supt. W. J. Braham, of North Platte, speak- 
ing on the subject, “Interviewing Prospective 
Teachers,” warned against obtaining a class- 
room instructor only. He said the teacher must 
be a leader and be willing and able to take 
instructions. 

Dr. E. W. Rowe, a member of the school 
board at Lincoln, talked on “Health Education 
in Schools and Communities.” He showed that 
proper nutrition is the fundamental necessity of 
the school child and that the problem of under- 
weight ranks high with those of poor vision, 
teeth and throat troubles. 

Supt. A. M. Nelson, of Fairbury, introduced 
the question of taxation of the local district 
for the support of a junior college. Mr. J. M. 
Wells, of Grand Island College, who followed, 
spoke at length on the merits of the local, home- 
community, Christian church college. 

The strictly school board session was opened 
on Wednesday forenoon, by Mr. R. A. VanOrs- 
del, president of the school board of Omaha, 
who discussed the topic, “The School Board’s 
Liability Under the Compensation Law for In- 
jury to Teachers and Employees.” Mr. John 
F. Rohn, president of the school board of Fre- 
mont, talked on the subject, “Board Members 
and School Contracts.” Mr. W. L. Liggett, 4 


(Concluded on Page 138) 
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Now this nuisance joins the 
drinking cup in the discard 


HILE you have been striving to better educational 
conditions, our engineers have been working unseen 
to help you. 
Now, for your wash rooms we offer a better way to dry 
the faces and hands of teachers and pupils—Nature’s way— 
Sani-Dri. 
Sani-Dri dries by evaporation. Press the button and a 
stream of warm air removes every last particle of moisture. 
Quicker than towels and better—for the warm air evapo- 
rates the moisture in the pores—prevents chapping—leaves 
the hands and face velvet smooth. 


Cuts Towel Costs 50°; to 90% 


At least 75 cents of every dollar you now spend for towels 
is money thrown away. Sani-Dri stops all that. No more 
unsatisfactory towel service. No more mussy wash rooms. 
Now complete sanitation is assured. The menace of the 
disease-carrying towel is gone forever. 

Keep pace with the times. Make your wash rooms mod- 
ern, sanitary and economical. Save at least 75‘. of your 
towel bills! 

Write for our booklet “Cut Your Towel Cost 50‘< to 90%.” 
It’s free—but worth hundreds of dollars to you—if you act 
now. 


Sani-Dri Division 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
404 SANI BUILDING CHICAGO 





“MOTHER NATURE’S WAY” 





End of the lowel 





The product of a two 
million dollar company 
with 40 years of suc- 


ceasful manufacturing 
or perience 
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Suggestive installation plan of No. 
67 Bowlus Raised Rear Vented Clo- 
set: Utility room as shown is made 
of cabinet steel sheeting. Room may 
be made, however, of marble slab or 
slate. All working parts of the closet 
are in utility room. Tank may be 
low down or elevated, as desired. If 
it is elevated, it gives more space for 
working and is out of the way. Ad- 
ditional charges for connections for 
elevated tank. 


As shown, there’s a sanitary ven- 
tilator which leads to suction fan in 
attic or other convenient place. By 
this ventilator, bowls and _ toilet 
room receive fresh air at all times, 
which keeps same in perfect sanitary 
condition. 


We furnish only materials for 
closet. Materials mentioned above 
for walls are suggestions only. 





THE BOWLUS MANUFACTURING Co. 


BOWLUS “JEWEL” AUTO -MATIC WATER CLOSETS 


Suggestive Installation Plan 


of 
Bowlus No. 67 Ventilated Closet 





Bowlus Ventilated Jewel Closet No. 67 


Ask Your Plumbing Supply House for Prices 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BOWLUS VENTILATED JEWEL CLOSET 
Exclusive For Schools 


No. 67 Bowlus “Jewel” Seat Action Closets 
—designed especially for school require- 
ments. Valve, tank and connections as- 
sembled in air-tight utility room from 
which bowls are receiving a constant sup- 
ply of fresh air through the vent conduit, 
insuring perfect sanitation in both bowl 
and toilet room. 


Bowlus No. 67 Raised Rear Vent Closet 
includes automatic Jewel Valve, vitreous 
china enameled grey iron vent conduit, 
extra heavy vitreous china jetted bowl 
with extended front lip. Also open front 
and back ebony or natural oak seats with 
nickel plated and polished seat attach- 
ments, and concealed galvanized compres- 
sion tank. 


Vent can be attached to any regular wash- 
down or jetted bowl or where raised rear 
vent bowl is used. Wall of utility room 
may be marble slab, brick, slate or cabinet 
steel sheeting. Long or short vents sup- 
plied according to materials used for 
utility room wall. 


Roughing-in 8 inches from utility room 
wall. 


























(Concluded from Page 136) 
board member of York, took up the problem, 
“Cooperation of Boards of Education in the Mat- 
ter of Teachers’ Contracts.” 

A three-fold theme program was followed by 
the superintendents at their session. Mr. E. L. 
Rouse of Scottsbluff, and Mr. J. H. Beveridge 
of Omaha, talked on “Standardization of School 
Furniture, Textbooks, and Equipment.” Dr. 
Frank A. Weld, of Lincoln, editor of the Ameri- 
can Educational Digest, gave the concluding 
talk. 

A general session was held on Wednesday 
afternoon, with a four-fold program, including 
a business session. “The Pay of Substitute 
Teachers” and “Sick Leave of Teachers” were 
discussed by Charles J. Hibben of York, and 
©. E. Collett of Lexington. 

Ten days’ full pay was suggested during sick 
leave absence of a teacher, with part time pay 
for a designated period thereafter during illness. 
Married teachers should be retained on facul- 
ties “with no rule of the thumb procedure” if 
they proved “efficient” according to many super- 
intendents, a discussion Wednesday afternoon 
revealed, with some school executives opposed 
to employing married women teachers. 

Of 3,181 teachers in the state, only 161 are 
married and the latter include some office work- 
ers in education, it was shown. Desirability of 
employing married teachers was discussed after 
a presentation by G. E. Haase, secretary of the 
board, at Kearney, who said that if a girl mar- 
ries while teaching, there, the next year her 
position is open. Superintendent McGee, of Co- 
lumbus, said he believed it an individual matter, 
two married teachers being employed there. 
Generally, he wants no married women as teach- 
ers but individually he will employ them. “We 
want the good teacher, whether she is married 
or not,” said Mr. McGee. Superintendent 
Novotny, of Central City, indicated he would 
prefer not to employ married women as teach- 
ers, as a rule, while Superintendent Gates re- 
peated a statement of several days ago by say- 
ing it is a policy in this city, generally, not to 
employ a married woman as a new regular 
teacher, but to retain those who may desire to 
remain after married, under certain conditions. 
As stated above, he, too, would not make it a 
“rule of the thumb procedure,” pro or con. Su- 
perintendent Gates warned against what he be- 


lieved a possible danger in employing too many 
teachers of any certain group, as for example, 
single women, married women, “home-town” 
girls or other definite groups. 

The former presented an outline of how the 
question is met in other cities and states and 
then showed how Nebraska city districts have 
arranged for the situation of illness of the 
teacher and cases of death in the immediate 
family of a teacher. From three to ten days 
were being allowed on pay at various places in 
the state at present, he said, and at Novfolk 
the rule practiced is five days on pay for illness 
or a death of a relative and up to twenty addi- 
tional days, allowing for the difference in the 
pay of the substitute. 

Only 25 per cent of the teachers are involved 
in over 90 per cent of the absence of teachers, 
Superintendent Collett said, with one-half of 
their number among the classroom teachers, 
generally. He, too, favored allowing a ten-day 
leave of absence on full pay, during a school 
year, with partial pay for a longer period. 

No school in the state, so far as known, it was 
pointed out, allows for accumulative time of 
unused sick leave to be used later as a “vaca- 
tion” period, upon request. Many superintend- 
ents favored such a plan, it was indicated from 
the discussion. 

The retirement allowance for teachers was 
delved into quite thoroughly and it was shown 
to have some merit as an annuity proposition. 
Declaring his viewpoint to be that of the tax- 
payer and the board member, and not of the 
teachers, E. M. Hosman, secretary of the Ne- 
braska State Teachers’ Association, emphasized 
that 22 states have state-wide arrangements for 
the retirement of teachers. He called his plan 
an annuity allowance, to function through a 
proposed state retirement board system whose 
personnel would include two state officers—the 
governor and state treasurer were suggested— 
two members of the teaching system and a fifth 
member to be chosen by the foregoing four. 

It would require a deposit with the state of 
five per cent of the salary of a teacher, which 
amount is to draw five per cent interest, in- 
vested as the state may deem proper, the total 
amount of the deposit to be duplicated regu- 
larly by the state with a like amount. After 
a given period or age at which the teacher might 


arrive, the exact period was not definitely set, 
the money would be withdrawn as an annuity. 
Participation in the whole plan would be left 
optional with the teacher. 

However, it was explained that the teacher 
would have “all to gain.” Disability insurance 
for every permanently disabled teacher was 
suggested to function along with the annuity 
plan. However, it was seen that with the op- 
eration of the plan, the board might have the 
prerogative to tell the teacher when “to step 
down” when the point of “inefficiency” in the 
faculty had been reached. The board would 
know that the later days of the teacher were 
taken care of. 

Attempting to prove his point that such a 
proposed plan might result in saving the public 
money, Secretary Hosman offered a number of 
arguments. They included that of protection 
to the children from teachers who have become 
incompetent and inefficient, and provision for 
the teacher in her later years, thus freeing the 
teacher to leave when incompetency sets in, giv- 
ing the younger teachers more room for promo- 
tion and finally taking from charity the prob- 
lem of the superannuated teacher. 

The ninety-sixth annual meeting of the Ne- 
braska Schoolmasters’ Club, which followed the 
annual association of the superintendents and 
school board members, concluded the meetings 
on Wednesday. Dr. R. A. Schwegler, of Kansas 
University, gave the principal address on “Hu- 
man Engineering.” 

At the business session, Mr. F. L. Young- 
blood, of Hastings, was elected president, and 
Mrs. Edward Overstreet, of Scottsbluff, was 
made vice-president. Mr. H. O. Schaaf, of 
David City, was reelected as secretary-treasurer. 


—On February 9th, School District No. 1 of 
Pueblo, Colo., dedicated the new Somerlid 
school, a structure rebuilt following its destruc- 
tion by fire. The building is in the Spanish 
Mission style of architecture and the completed 
structure is an improvement over the former 
building both in architecture and in its adapt- 
ability to modern educational demands. The 
dedicatory address was made by Dr. E. W. 
Spencer, and responses were made by Miss 
Henrietta Robinson, principal of the school, and 
Mr. J. H. Risley, superintendent of city schools. 
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The Name to Look for on Plumbing Ware _ || 
(OKC | 
| LO C() 
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OXC() Style F provides a serviceable sani- 
tary urinal with a practical ventilating feature 
making it especially suitable for schools. 


Many school installations throughout the 
country are proof of the popularity of XONC() 
Style F ventilated urinal and years of service 
has demonstrated its utility. 








MONC)) experts are ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE, 
and will be pleased to offer suggestions on any 
and all your plumbing problems. No obligation. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 


MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
FACTORIES: 
NOBLESVILLE, IND 






“wong” 


5050 N 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL 
MOXC() Style F ventilated urinal with slate or 


marble stalls set in a single row, with lead lined auto- 
matic flushing tank, brass water spreaders with clean- 
out cap. Stalls made in any size specified and in any 
number of units. 


BESSEMER, ALA. 


BRANCHES 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Birmingham, Ala 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 


















































aa THE ANNUAL EL EC TION OF TEACHERS 6. Observance of proper forms of conduct Table VI. The next table (VI) shows where 
ly set, (Concluded from Page 44) and dress. 197 elementary pupils receive 15¢ per pupil per 
inuity. professional superintendents should do all in 7. Ease of correct expression. day for actual attendance at school, provided 
e left their power to prevent injustice being done, as 8. Place and force of religious thought and they are furnished from home some satisfactory 
ondhae well as to prevent periods of anxiety on the part moral purpose. means of transportation at their own expense. 
urance f the teachers as to their probable fate at the 9. Place and force of recreational activities These pupils come from such sparsely settled 
r was annual election. (To be Continued) alec ; . . aT 
nnuity You may be classed as a failure yourself, if EDUCATIONAL RANK OF STATES, 1924 er esangee ans on aia practical to transport 
the op- : : ° : (Concluded from Page 47) 2 ; . Sons. 
ive the when March comes, be teacher aay truthfully columns, 9 and 10, show that the southern Table VII. The footings here show that the 
0 step say when she has failed of re-election, Meds groups are making es much effort, es‘ fer as Box Elder district provides some transportation 
== he never told me. I thought that I was making pesousess are concerned, to support public for 1,184 pupils, which is about one-fifth of the 
r were good all the _— , ‘ll schools, as are the other groups. It is difficult total number on the school census in the entire 
. Walter, be rend sr your teachers. You oo to adjust any system of state ranks to take care district. These cover a daily mileage of 14,220 
ue po mr st will do ng goth Bs of a situation of this kind. It at least deserves pupil-miles, at a rate of 1.7 cents, and a tota) 
“ maid moraie in your corps e teac § : a _ $945, 05 ' ee, | erat 
aber of fel that you and the bese will treat them to be mentioned. os | aah of “8 ah is ‘ox cr cee 
otection ie 66 diay avet enins te feck that thale lhese tables containing the data and the edu ~ ong r | fe 9 Regie. ay 
become ' a8 . ‘ cational rank of the various states are submitted ast year the total maximum daily cost was 
ion for election, or failure of re election, depends roe to show how the states stand educationally, $202.31. Part of the ee the number 
‘ing the anything else than merit and success in school when thet standing is deteradacd tw the woth of pupils participating in transportation this 
in, giv- work, your morale will be badly shot. Heaven ods previously described year is due to the consolidation of the Harper 
ee speed the day, when our smaller towns will fol ph -senigstories ieee ta otal cali , school referred to heretofore. This has in 
ofc low our larger cities in the method of disposal THE TREND OF OPINION —_ HOOL creased the total amount expended for trans 
the Ne- f many of the educational problems. "Dandeied tame teas 5 portation but has saved the district about $1,600 
wed the With kind regards, with actual procedures. Any evidence that you during the present year. So the costs of trans 
nts and UNCLE TOM. have as to the actual working out of systems portation will increase with this process of 
a WHAT SHOULD THE SUPERINTENDENT from the standpoint of comfort or health, you further consolidation, but transportation can 
on “Hu- EXPECT TO FIND IN THE POTEN- will find physicians, physiologists and public be shown to be not only economical but also 
TIALLY SUCCESSFUL TEACHER? health workers eager to receive and to consider, the means by which we look forward to 
Young- (Contam from Page 45) but these questions must be settled on the basis larger and more efficient rural central schools 
ent, and j'ansferred from the home to the school and (+ 1. evidence at hand and the evidence ac SCHOOL BUILDING MAINTENANCE 
ie ee ee ee Ww pa cumulated by the New York State Commission William in Sco ia Benue ea re 
reasurer. Rilasenieas peer eee in: i a = the main in regard to those two major points ea Ce ala ee = want 
; rs ’ oe ; on which I spoke has not in my judgment been —_——e SS — etveu nam, anc 
No. 1 of | 8s: Some of them are: | seriously jeopardized by any similar body of Harry sent out to replace a worn out sash cord 
Somerlid l. The presence in the family of brothers ovidanae pa the other side” [This would soon lead to endless confusion and 
oe r sisters or both. BETTER TRANSPORTATION AND costs could not be kept down. FE urther Harry 
panis 2. Brothers, or sisters, or parents as teachers. FURTHER CONSOLIDATION would not feel any more responsible for heating 
‘ompleted 3. Exercise of self-control and patience; a (Concluded from Page 54) trouble than Tom, with the probable result that 
a pe pirit of fairness; a feeling of responsibility. where automobiles can not be used during a the work would soon show this lack of recog 
ds. The 4. Evidence of habits of promptness, direct- large part of the year, 258 pupils. The rate nized responsibility. 
r. E. W. [rss, and thoroughness; a liking for detail. here is 2.2 cents per pupil-mile. Total pupil But now suppose that we send heating calls 
ye 5. Enthusiasm, optimism, idealism. miles is 1,362 to Department 4 and motors and other electrical 
00 
Vv schools. 
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trouble to Department 3, and that these branches 
of work are in charge of two capable men. 
Whether or not they personally made the repair 
w send a helper, there will be a standard route 
to the order and it will be done sooner, in a 
hetter shape, and the cost can be fixed. 


Another difficulty: If the work is not classi 
tied, there will inevitably arise a feeling that the 
superintendent is showing favors in passing out 
work. By writing an order to a department 
designated by a number, with a foreman in 
charge, favors can not be shown. In other 
words, it won’t do to have just a “bunch” of 
men, any more than a superintendent of schools 
can get along with a “bunch” of teachers. The 
kindergarten, manual arts, music, and other de 
partments of a school system have their respec 
tive supervisors and orders changing methods, 
ete., are addressed to the department. 


Granting then that there should be a detinite 
classification of work and that it be divided 
among departments designated by number, the 
only problem left is to choose competent fore 
men and to supply them with the necessary 
number of helpers. It is quite evident that such 
an organization is flexible, for the number of 
departments may be judged according to the 
hinds of work and the number of men accord 
ing to the quantity of work. Thus, in the sum 
mer time, when more work is to be done, it is 
only necessary to add helpers in the various 
departments the foremen remain the same. 
With the skeleton crew of the winter time in 
charge, there is no such trouble as is usually 
experienced in acquainting a large number of 


new men with forms, methods, ete. 


The foremen, and they only, should have the 
necessary keys to buildings. Each year as ad 


ditional buildings are completed or for any 


One Piece—No Joints 

No Warping or Cracking 
Handsome Appearance 

No Expansion or Contraction 


“Mr. Superintendent, It’s 
the Best Seat to be Had”’ 


FTER TRYING OUT a 


small number of 


Whale -Bone-Ite Toilet Seats one owner (name 


furnished upon request) 
Whale-Bone-Ite Toilet Seats. 


purchased over 1,000 
Now he tells us that 


Whale-Bone-Ite is ‘tthe BEST seat to be had.”’ 


And here’s the reason. The exclusive features of Whale- 
Bone-Ite are no secret — Read them— Here they are: 


A—NOTE THE COUNTER LAYER OF LAMINATION 


Non-inflammable 
Easily Cleaned 
Impervious 


Acid Proof 


Concealed Hinges 
No Exposed Metal 


No Crazing of Finish 
Long Life Durability 


Each of these features bear our unqualified guarantee. 


Whale-Bone-Ite comes in two finishes, ebony and mahogany. 


Sold by all plumbers and jobbers, if you cannot secure 


locally ask seat department of makers 
——— 





other reasons, the maintenance may be in 
creased simply expanding the organization. 
OUR LIBRARY HELPS OUR SCHOOLS AND 
COMMUNITY 
(Continued from Page 60) 

were carefully selected books and took imme 
diately with the public. An additional cash do 
nation of $275 from the old “Home Guards” 
company was given to the library. The home 
Guards had long since disbanded but $275 re 
mained in the treasury waiting for some worthy 
cause to which it could be donated. The guards 
thought the new library answered the require 
ments of a worthy cause so they donated their 
$275 to the library fund. 

The local American Legion post and other 
organizations also made donations. Interest in 
the library was keen from the start and people 
from all walks of life became patrons. The 
library board had thought that if 150 people 
took out cards the first year they could call the 
library a success. At the end of the first year 
the records showed that over 500 people held 
library ecards. ‘There were 1,200 volumes on 
the shelves which consisted of six sections of 
oak library shelving. An office desk for the 
librarian, three reading tables, and twelve 
chairs completed the furniture equipment of 
the room. 


There had been over 7,000 books issued during 
the first year to the 500 card holders. The 
library is open on two days a week, Wednesday 
and Saturday, between the hours of 3 and 5:30 
in the afternoon, and 7 and 9 in the evening. 

During the year many people had donated 
books of various kinds to the library which 
greatly helped out the limited funds available 
for the book committee to spend. 

On the shelves of the library are the leading 
works of poetry, art, travel, fiction, and refer- 
ence works, together with a good supply of 


— 


juvenile books. Ten weekly and monthly maga- 
zines are also on the tables for the use of the 
patrons. 

The book Ifst is divided up about as follows: 
Adult fiction, 480 volumes; boys’ and girls’ 
books, 400 volumes; small children, 175 vol 
umes; reference works, 145 volumes. 

Such an interest was taken in the library 
from the very start by the people of the com- 
munity that it was decided to hold a special 
election to put the proposition of having the 
library supported by local taxation to a vote, 
thus making it in fact, as well as in name, a 
real public library, supported by all the people, 
through a small tax rather than by public 
donations. 

The proposition carried at the election by a 
comfortable margin and hereafter the library 
will be supported by a one and eight-tenths’ 
mills tax which will give the library an annual 
A library board of six 
members was elected at the next election. 


income of about $900, 


As no tax money would be available for the 
support of the library until well into its second 
vear of existence, a second drive was put on to 
raise funds to keep the library going until the 
Again the com 
munity showed its interest and appreciation by 


tax money became available. 


donating close to $1,000 voluntarily, for the 
support of the new institution. 

The one-room building which the library oc 
cupies costs $10 per month, and the librarian 
receives $2.50 per day for two days a week. At 
tirst she received only $1.50 per day. The jam 
tor takes care of the room, fire, ete., for $1.00 
per week. Then there is the cost of fuel and 
light. 

Two funds are kept by the library board—a 
book fund and an operating fund. It is the aim 
of the board to add a few new books at various 


‘(Coneluded on Page 144 
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More Than a Mere Phrase 
“Preferred for Exacting Plumbing Since 1878” 


‘ i , t 


The Clow advertising slogan is 
eT) e 
Preferred for exacting plumb- 


ik ing since 1878.”’ 





VEL ALAAMVAAAAS 


Clow can use this slogan because 


Centralia High School 


Centralia, Illinois ° . 

Aveiiods ever since the founding of the 
A. L. Pillsbury ‘ . 

Pager organization there has been but 


Fowler Brothers 


one major aim: set the standard 
in every field that Clow products 
‘i as serve. 


fiitite Pai Such ” aim assures complete 

et. satisfaction from the Clow line. 

Dubuque, Towa. Junior High Schou It eliminates the poorly designed 
mayer, Architect! «a hxtures, that are built to sell 


but not to resell. 


i «| 


Plumber: 
Dooley & Bruininga 


Asa result wherever an architect, 
school board or plumber has 
sought for the best in plumbing 

Clow fixtures have been chosen. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


a an? a . + al ae 
ee 201-299 N. ‘Valman Avenue, Chicay: 
Detail of the main entranc: “ : , _ 
f the Dubuque, Iowa, Junior HH Sales offices an prin thal crltre 
School, Number 1 
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Byers Junior High School 
Denver, Colorado 
Architect: 

Wm. N. Bowman & Compan 
Plumber: 

Johnson & Davis Plumbing & 
Heating Company 
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Fast Aurora High School 
Aurora, Illinois 
Architect: 

J. C. Llewellyn 
Plumber: 

N. R. Zack Co. 
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Austin, Minnesota, High Sc! 
irchilect: 
G. L. Lockhart 
Plumber 
J}. P. Adamson & Compa 
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EXACTING PLUMBING SINCE 1878 
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Mills Metal Partitions 
For Toilets—Offices and Factory 
are a combination of engineering skill—backed by a policy If you place Appearance first — Mills Partitions have it 
that the Mills name shall stand forever as the best in Metal If you place Sanitation first— Mills Partitions have it 
Construction. If you place Permanency first — Mills Partitions have it 
These facts are provable. They can be checked up. And If you place Adaptability with Ruggedness first—they have it 
that is the reason why Sales on Mills Metal Partitions prac- 
tically double in volume each year. Mills Metal Partitions are of known Superiority 
Our fifty Sales Offices are ready to serve you quickly—intelligently—with information on 
any size inquiry from a single panel to the largest installation. Mills Method of Metal 
Construction merits your preferred consideration. ; 
5230 ST. CLAIR AVENUE CLEVELAND. OHIO 
ms ahaa 





(Concluded from Page 142) 
times during the year in order to keep up the 
public interest. 

Our library has been a wonderful thing for 
the community. In cooperating with the schools 
of the community it has enabled the children to 
do better school work through the reference 
books to which they have access at the library. 

Not only have the school children been helped 
to do better work in their studies by making 
use of the library, but the teachers also have 
been greatly helped in their work. At the li 
brary they find many books relating to the 
various subjects which they are teaching, and 
the school teachers as well as their pupils, have 
come to be regular patrons of the library and 
have found it a wonderful help in their work. 

This applies not only to the teachers of the 
public school but also to the parochial schools. 
The library furnishes a decided aid to all of the 
schools in our community. 

And through this cooperation between school 
and library a greatly increased community in 
terest in reading and in the work of the library 
is noted. Any school board which wants to do 
something to help along both school and com 
munity at the same time can do no better than 
help the building up of the right kind of a pub 
lic library in their community. For through a 
good public library the school can be immensely 
helped and so can the community. 

Through the efforts of the librarian and a 
couple of lady members of the board, the library 
room is kept neat and tastefully decorated, and 
with trim, neat curtains at the windows. It is 
a homelike room where one is glad to enter and 
spend an hour or so in looking over the various 
current magazines, and in selecting a good book 
to take home. 

Among the most enthusiastic and loyal pat- 
rons of the library are the little folks just 





starting to read. Through the library they are 
given an opportunity for reading never possible 
if it were not for this institution. The same 
applies to people of all ages. Through this 
little community public library they are given 
an opportunity for reading and self-education 
which would be possible for them in no other 
way and that they appreciate their opportunity 
is shown by the ever increasing patronage 
which the library receives. 

The state director of library extension work 
recently visited our little library and was as- 
tonished at what she saw. She said that ours 
was the best small library recently started in 
the state, and that in proportion to our size we 
were far ahead of some of the larger libraries. 

Many a home is brighter because of our little 
eommunity library. Many are the people, old 
and young, who have been given a broader out- 
look on life through their patronage of the 
publie library. This library fills a long felt 
want in our community, it fills a void in the 
lives of many people, it brings cheer and happi 
ness into many homes. 

The people of our community may not agree 
on many questions but they do agree that the 
library is a good thing. All factions are for it. 
It is helping to bring the community together 
in better understanding of each other, and of 
life in general. The people of all denomina 
tions patronize the library and you will find its 
books in the homes of the leading citizens, in 
the country town as well as out on the most 
outlying farms. 

Our little community library is helping the 
community in many ways and is worth to this 
community many times its cost. It is making 
better and more contented citizens and is bring 
ing up the youngsters with a wider understand 
ing and a keener interest in life and in their 
home community 





THE GERMAN SCHOOL SITUATION 


(Continued from Page 62) 
that all teachers shall graduate from a hig) 
school with the “Abiturientenexamen”. (fina 
examinations)‘ and that then they stay for « 
time at a school of pedagogy, not universits 
with a course of practical teacher training. 
The Religious Question 

A fierce contest has been waged for years be 
cause of religious training in the public schools. 
which under the provisions of the school law of 
1906, have been confessional schools entirely, 
i. e., Catholic, Evangelical, or Jewish schools 
The mixed confessional or “Simultanschule’ 
has been less of a problem for discussion and is 
known in the so-called “disasporagegenden” onl) 
where there are few children of a given denom 
ination. In the public high schools, however, 
the “Simultanschule” idea is still adhered to i1 
the matter of religious instruction. 

The Liberals, who were the pioneers in de 
manding the Einheitsschule, have demanded the 
Simultanschule for the common school system, 
and the Socialists have urged the exclusion of 
religion. Soth parties have sought at least 
equal rights, if not advantages, for the school 
plan urged by them. The several religious 
denominations have resisted these efforts most 
strenuously, which efforts resulted in the most 
bitter school fights since 1919. They have ren 
dered impossible, a simplified and unified sys 
tem of popular education, although several well 
detined plans have been under serious considera 
tion. The danger that there will be no federal 
adjustment of the school question is apparent 
In that case the several states will find their 
own adjustments and thus render national un 
formity out of the question. 

The greatest obstacle, however, to the genera! 
progress of the German system of education 1s 


(Concluded on Page 147) 
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iConcluded from Page 144) 
found in the shortage of funds which afflicts 
Wherever 


comes the ery of 


every section of the country. new 


departures are engaged in 
“halt” \ll the splendid plans for reforms go 
on the rocks. The sober question regarding 
costs changes all. 

Even the reduction in the number of public 
fiicials (Beamtenabbau) and the poliey of econ 
omy in government are turning their attention 
to the schools to tind places where retrenchment 
ean be effected. Against this policy, however, 
the parents strongly 


“Save 


are opposed, 


everywhere, except in the sehools!” 
(Ueberall sparen, nur nicht an der Sehule) is 
the ery that is raised by the parents from one 
end of Germany to the other. 


determination in the tield of 


It is this splendid 
education which 
kindles in us the hope that while Germany has 
been conquered, Germany is still alive and pro 
gressive 


A BUILDING MAINTENANCE AND 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM AT 
BEARDSTOWN, ILL. 
(Continued from Page 68) 
economical earetul 


buying and accounting ot 


materials, and a salary schedule that permitted 
cost estimates for a number of years in advance, 
we felt safe in undertaking the expenditures 
necessary in bringing the building 
the standard 


In thie 


program to 


utensive campaign, thie board 


schoo! 


adopted is its slogan, “Vote to give every child 


& Seat the schools.” This was run at the top 
1 the daily paper during the two weeks. A list 
Mf fifteen facts regarding the schools was mimeo 
kraphed and a copy sent to the home of each 
pup lhe problem of the bond election was in 
creased by the fact that we had six different 
Prope ns on which to vote. First, to issu 
bon the limit possible; second, the ques 
hor new high sehool building: third, on 





a new site for the building; fourth, for the pre 


ference of one of two available sites; five, 


authorizing the school board to levy a tax of 
$2.75 for building and grounds. This made a 
total of $3.75 on each one hundred dollars’ valu 
ation. relief of the children could 


not be undertaken unless all six of the proposi 


The actual 


tions carried. 
decided by the board if a majority was not clear, 
and that happened. 

A sample ballot was run in the paper each 
day of the campaign, with an article instructing 


how to vote and giving reasons for voting as 


suggested. The city was divided into areas and 
the ladies of the local women’s club were assigned 
to these areas. Each area had a chairman and 
a committee woman in each area. was assigned 
te a certain block to make a house-to-house can 
vass, collecting objections to the propositions 
and reporting back to the chairman. The in 
formation was then turned over to the super 
intendent’s ottice and someone Was assigned te 
call on the 


objector, presenting arguments to 


ibtain his support. 


The mimeographed material sent to the par 
ents was finally printed on large posters, giving 


the facts in ordinary type, and including the 


slogan, “Vote to vive every child a seat in the 


schools” in large type. The slogan Was selected 


because of the fact that not a single building in 
to eare for all the 


posters were put up syste matically all over town. 


the city had seats sufficient 


children who belonged in the building. 
Phe sehool board he ld meetings in each of the 


schoo! buildings, to answer questions on the 
bonds and to educate the public on the need of a 
at a time when the cits 


While the 


numbers they proved ot some 


bond issue Was In great 


financial distiess. meetings were not 
attended by large 
who attended were interested 


their 


help, sines those 


and earried thre news to PaUssive neighbors 


The fourth proposition could be 


The expense of the campaign was borne by some 
of the city clubs, and no part of it was paid by 
the school board. 

Upon the morning of the election a parade of 
school children was carried out with the aid of 
the teachers. The children marched through the 
business section and then returned to their re 
spective buildings. The spectacle was effective 
in bringing forcibly to the public the large num 
ber of pupils. It was true that some buildings 
adequate to house 250 children were being used 
tc take care of 350 to 400, or even five hundred 
pupils. 

To the surprise ot the school authorities, when 
the votes were counted, it was found that each 
proposition, with the exception of one, had been 
carried, 

The objections to the proposition were based 
on a feeling on the part of a number that it was 
not the right time for a bond issue. Some of 
the strikers stated that they were not fighting 
good schools, but that they objected to paying 
taxes, and having the men who were taking 
their jobs, reap the benefits. 

In addition to the bond issue, 


to float 


if Was necessary, 
a loan with the banks for one hundred 
thousand dollars, since the valuation of the city 
vould not permit the issuance of bonds in suffi 
cient to erect 


amount a building adequate for 


the school needs. The two local banks came t 
the aid of the school board with fifty thousand 
Afte r the of the 


the hoard overhauled, redecorated, and 


dollars ( ach 


approval bonds, 


placed 


in good order the buildings already in use. A 


ot the buildings “ure in good repair 


The Beardstown high school cost in the neh 


borhood of $225,000, It is built on a plot of ter 


acres, the ground to be used for general athletic 


and city park purposes 


The building is modern in every respect, l! 


‘Indes a large auditorium, study 


halls, a gv 
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The GRAVITY 


Principle 
Our Gravity Exit Lock 
is the most perfect Me- 
chanical Expression of 
the Exit Lock Idea that 
has ever been devel- 
oped. It is the Exit 
Lock with Two Locks 
and without a single 
Spring in either Lock. 


The LEVER 
Principle 
{t is the Exit Lock with 
Lever Action at the 
Cross-bar to open the 
Door. There is No 
Spring Action and No 
Spring Tension. It is 
the One Exit Lock 
of Unfailing Operation, 
built on Everlasting 
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nasium, industrial departments, and an admin 
istrative section, and is arranged for wings, to 
be added at the right and left, parallel with the 
gymnasium. 

The auditorium has a plaster ceiling, carried 
on wood lattice beams, and there is a projec 
tion booth, enclosed in metal lath and plaster. 

The exterior is of brick, with stone trim. The 
cornices and copings are of stone, and steel sash 
is used on all the interior courts and at the rear, 
wherever there is a fire danger. The auditorium 
is also provided with steel sash. The roof is of 
composition. The classrooms have plaster walls 
and ceilings, with wood rails above the black 
boards, chalk troughs, cork mounting boards, 
and picture mouldings. The stairs are of con 
erete, with feralun safety treads and iron nos 
ings. The main bearing walls are of brick and 
the partitions between the classrooms are of 
ordinary stud construction. The stairs are cut 


a 
Lik imam 





off from the main corridors by fireproof material 
and wire-glass firestops. 

A cafeteria is located adjacent to the domestic 
science department. The room is provided with 
Pick equipment and the students are seated two 
te a table, facing one way. The study halls are 
equipped with library tables and chairs in place 
of the old type of study hall desk. The teach 
ers’ rest room was furnished by the local 
women’s club, at a cost of approximately $700 


THE LOCKER IN THE MODERN SCHOOL 


(Concluded from Page 82) 
ments for economical storage space. Where 
required, storage cabinets can be recessed in the 
walls alongside of the same height steel lockers. 
In schools which desire adequate storage facili- 
ties for stationery, books, ete., it is worth while 
for the authorities to give due consideration to 
this type of equipment. 
Locks 

The matter of locks should be given much 

consideration by prospective buyers of steel 





HIGH SCHOOL, BEARDSTOWN, ILI 


lockers. All locker doors should be provided 
with a padlocking attachment consisting of a 
plate with hasp attached to the door adjacent 
to a hole in the handle, so that the handle can 
not be operated when the padlock is affixed 
The choice of the locks, however, is usually e 
matter which is decided by the proper school 
authorities. If the key type of locks is chosen, 
it is well to consider that the grooved key lock 
is more secure and is harder to pick than any 
of the other types. The flat key type is a good 
lock but just a bit less secure. One of the ad 
vantages of having locks to open with keys is 
that in nearly every case, someone in the build 
ing is provided with a master key that opens 
each and every lock. 

Combination locks, both of the cabinet and 
padlock types, are being used extensively. 

TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 
~The school board of Providence, R. L, 
adopted a resolution favoring the passage of a 
bill for increasing the amount of state pensions 

for the teachers of the state. 

—The school board of Norfolk, Nebr., recently 
made a study of the practices of handling sick 
leave for teachers. It was found that the larger 
schools of the state, in most part, have a definite 
plan in handling the problem. Omaha, Fremont, 
Scottsbluff, and Kearney give ten days with full 
pay; Fairbury gives nine days; Lincoln, North 
Platte, Grand Island, Hastings, Beatrice, Nor- 
folk, Columbus, Nebraska City, McCook, Alli- 
ance, and York allow five days. The best plan, 
it was agreed, was the one followed at Sioux 
City, la., which is five days off with full pay, 
and twenty more at half pay. Of the smaller 
school systems, eleven grant their teachers sick 
leave of from three to fourteen days. Fifty-six 
school districts have no provision; 23 have no 
definite provision but handle each case sepa- 
rately. 

Of the schools with a census of from 300 to 
400, twenty have sick leave time of from three 
to ten days; 23 have no plan; eight have indefi- 
nite plans. Schools having a census of from 
500 to 900 grant ten, one four days, five give 
no time, and two by semester. 
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following the rules of the game 


Codes of business and professional ethics are not a happy accident. They evolved, 
the logical outcome of one man’s consideration for another. The honorable act be- 
came the rule of the game. 


A code of ethics as strict and binding as that of any business or profession has been 
adopted and is put in practice by the publication that carries this message and by 
the other member publications of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Among these “rules of the game” are six of particular interest to you the reader: 


(1) To consider, first, the interest of the subscriber. 

(2) To subscribe to and work for truth and honesty in all departments. 

(3) To eliminate, insofar as possible, the publisher’s personal opinions from 
his news columns. To be a leader of thought in his editorial columns, 
and to make his criticisms constructive. 

(4) To refuse to publish “puffs”, free reading notices, or paid “write-ups” ; 

to keep his reading columns independent of advertising considerations; 

and to measure all news by this standard: “Is it real news?” 

To decline any advertisement which has a tendency to mislead or 

which does not conform to business integrity. 

6) To determine what is the highest and largest function of the field which 
the publisher serves, and then to strive in every legitimate way to 
promote that function. 


Ww 


These pledges mean you can place full faith in the editorial content and in the adver- 
tisements in this publication. 


Through the news columns you can keep your finger on the pulse of nation-wide activities 
in your line. In the advertisements you have a reliable market place of your field. 


The firms publishing the advertisements have chosen this paper to reach the progres- 
sive men who are searching for ways and means to enhance the value of their service. 
Such advertising eliminates waste, and consequently reduces selling costs. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 
Executive Offices: 220 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 





An Association of none but qualified publications reaching 54 
fields of trade and industry. 
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you can now realize your dreams 
of a vacation in Europe. Also ex 
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Self-Teaching Cards and Diagnostic Teaching 
Pad 

For first, second, and third grades and a re 
view for fourth and fifth grades. Edited by 
Garry Cleveland Myers. Published by the Har 
ter School Supply Co., Cleveland, O. 

These cards and their scientific use have been 
built upon the editor’s studies in number learn 
ing. The cards are intended to avoid errors in 
learning number facts and to provide for indi 
vidual differences in the average classroom. 
Each child is encouraged to advance as fast as 
he is able, and every child is taught to measure 
his own rate of progress. 

Using the cards as a diagnosis, the teacher 
is able to tell whether a particular pupil who 
has not gotten along well with numbers is 
counting, or whether he is breaking up his num- 
bers into smaller ones, or whether he is merely 
guessing. 

Each of the card sets includes all possibl 
combinations of the numerals one to ten for 
each operation. There are one hundred cards 
in each set, including one diagnostic test pad. 

The cards and tests represent the latest 
thought in the teaching of arithmetic in the 
lower grades and the material should prove 
helpful to teachers of the subject. 

Diagnostic Tests in Number Learning 

By Garry Cleveland Myers. Issued by the 
Harter School Supply Co., Cleveland, O. 

A series of six pads offering diagnostic tests 
in addition, reading and writing decimals, read- 
ing and writing of numbers, multiplication, word 
studies, and homonyms. The pads are intended 
for the use of the teacher in testing the number 
learning of pupils in the lower grades. 

Bemol and Kusum 

Children of the World Series. By Herbert E. 
Wyman. Cloth, 272 pages, illustrated. Price, 
$1.36. Published by the World Book Co., Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. 

This series of geographical readers is designed 
to emphasize the human side of geography and 
to interest children in the subject through 


NORTH GERMAN 





stories of child life in other lands. It is a series 
well in line with the resolutions of the world 
federation of national education associations. 

The story of Mr. Wyman on the children of 
India gives much information not generally 
known. The setting of the story is in quite a 
different part of India from that made familiar 
through the books of Kipling. Mr. Wyman 
writes from personal knowledge gained during 
an experience of seventeen years in both cities 
and villages of Bengal. His story is designed 
to give children in grades four to seven an un- 
derstanding of a typical section of India and 
its people, which will vitalize the subject of 
geography. 

The book is filled with interesting information 
obtained from long and intimate association 
with the people of the country. The author de- 
scribes festivals, religious pilgrimages, and 
social customs, showing a deep insight into the 
character of these East Indian people. He 
shows also the progressive outlook of the new 
generation and their breaking away from the 
old regime in customs and thought. 

The book contains seventeen chapters, all de- 
picting the life and customs, and the activities 
of the children as they go about their work and 
play and school life. Among the subjects taken 
up are story-telling by moonlight, the boy in 
the tree, hunting in the jungle, how Bemol and 
Kusum lived in the country. 

The typography is excellent and the pen-and 
ink sketches are especially fine and suitable to 
the text matter. The book is suitable as sup- 
plementary reading for pupils in the fourth to 
seventh grades. 

American History Note Book 

By Leslie V. Springs, No. 1, paper, 96 page 
No. 2, 128 pages. Published by Hall & McCreary 
Company, Chicago, IIl. 

These are laboratory outlines, liberally pro- 
vided with maps, topical guides, suggested prob 
lems for written work, and spaces for illustra- 
tions to be gathered and pasted in by students. 
Book 1 begins with European backgrounds and 
ends with Madison’s administration; Book 2 
opens with the presidency of Monroe and carries 
the work to the present time. 

Geometry Reader 
3y Julius J H. Hayn. Cloth, 320 pages 
Price, $1.80. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwau 
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This geometry reader has been prepared to 
give the student an opportunity to help himself 
in acquiring a knowledge of plane geometry. 
The author in preparing the material, has kept 
in mind the idea of developing naturally and 
easily in the pupil the power of careful and cor- 
rect reasoning. He has presented the matter 
in the order and form in which the pupil is 
prepared to receive it. Each division is ar- 
ranged in the form of topical analyses and the 
work may be conveniently completed in a year’s 
time. 

The book contains an introduction, 35 easy 
sections, and sixteen groups of exercises, and 
a final chapter devoted to a group of miscel 
laneous* exercises. 

Junior Mathematics 

Book III. 3y Ernst R. Breslich. Cloth, 254 
pages. The Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. 

This volume is one of a series of three books 
which has been prepared to meet the varying 
needs of classes in the junior high school 
grades. 

300k III carries out the aims of the other two 
books and takes up especially problems in 
algebra, elementary geometry, the slide rule, 
logarithms, and equations. The material for 
the course was prepared by the author after a 
thorough study of the needs of junior high 
school pupils and the material is intended to be 
of value to teachers of mathematics in these 
schools. 

The last chapter in the book is devoted to sup 
plementary topics to be used by advanced stu- 
dents who are capable of doing some work in 
addition to the requirements of the course. 

A Synopsis of English Sounds 

3y Olive Day Mowat. 101 pages. Published 
by the Macmillan Co., New York City. 

This book consists of (1) a series of “charts” 
illustrating all the typical sounds of the vowels 
and consonants of the English language, accom- 
panied by exercises, and (2) graded word lists, 
illustrating typical letter combinations ane 
sound combinations. Suggestions to teachers 
and lists of errors in pronunciation common 
certain cities are appended to the body of the 
book. While the work will appeal to teachers 
who have grade classes of foreign-born chil- 
dren, its greatest usefulness is in the night 
schools where adults are struggling with the 
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Make School Stairs Safe 


REPAIR WITH 


FERALUN 


Anti-Slip Treads 


Worn stairs are positively unsafe and become a 
menace to life especially in a school building 
where “youth” is constantly mounting and 

descending the stairs in a most heedless 
manner. Worn treads can be easily re- 
placed with Feralun and at such small 


cost there is no real reason for delay 


Consider this matter FIRST when 
planning your repair program 
for the summer months No 

school committee would in 
tentionally expose school 
children and teachers to 
accidents and yet in 
many cases the most 
used parts of the 
building the 
stairways—are 
left com 
pletely un 
guarded 


lhe illustration below shows the replacement of a 
worn tread with a Feralun Style “A” Tread—with 


long lip to cover wear and nosing edg 
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U é will gladly send detail she els upon request 
to architects and interested school offietals, 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS CO. 


50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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(Concluded from Page 150) 
peculiarities and difficulties of our American 
English language. 

History of Mathematics 

Vol. II. David Eugene Smith. Cloth, 8 mo. 
Price, $4. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

This book is a complete history of mathe- 
matics, topically treated, and may be studied 
without reference to the previous volume. In 
fact, the present book will serve the needs of 
teachers and students quite completely in that 
the teacher of any given branch of mathematics, 
say algebra, will find a rather complete, inter- 
esting, and always accurate story of the origin, 
the development and even the most recent im- 
provement of that branch. The present book, 
too, departs from conjectures of origins which 
mar book one, and remains on the solid ground 
of well documented historic facts. This feature 
enables the author to use many interesting ex- 
tracts and illustrations from medieval works and 
from ancient manuscripts. The work should 
appeal to every teacher as a means of better 
understanding and _ teaching mathematical 
stories. 

Modern English Series 

By William E. Grady and John E. Wade. Book 
Three. Cloth, 364 pages, illustrated. Price, 
$0.88. Longmans, Green & Co., New York City. 

This book provides work for the sixth school 
year. It combines comprehensive language 
study in one text. 

Iroquois Arithmetics 

Harry de Groat, S. F. Firman, and Wm. A. 
Smith. Book I. Cloth, 318 pages. Iroquois 
Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

This book has been developed by three prac- 
tical schoolmen on the basis of the most recent 
scientific studies on number work and the teach- 
ing of arithmetic. It combines thus practical 
experience and a complete first hand understand- 
ing of the problems of teaching the subject with 
all those manifold, perplexing, and necessary 
refinements which can be assured only by com- 
parison of every detail, every method, every 
device, and every problem, with the results of 
the widest and most exacting scientific studies 
of the subject. 

The work offered in the present book is that 
of the third and fourth grades. Forty-eight 
pages of introductory number work constitute 
a review of first and second grade arithmetical 
work and give the teacher an opportunity for 
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overcoming bad habits, filling in gaps due to 
insufficient teaching and, establishing the neces- 
sary skills and habits necessary for progress. 
The work for the third grade then carries on 
to rather complete study of the four fundamental 
operations. The practical applications include 
home and school use of figures based on child 
interests and _ activities, measures money, 
weights, etc. Grade four continues the work 
well into fractions and makes increasingly prac- 
tical applications to measures and “business” 
uses of numbers, which children have occasion 
to employ. 

The new topics are introduced throughout by 
means of child interests and activities so that 
the need for the study is created in the children’s 
minds. The application of each process is made 
to problems of child interest, but formal drill 
is interspersed so that there is a constant play 
between the necessarily uninteresting phases of 
the work and those elements which children love. 
Study has been made of the language and pic- 
tures so that these are exactly suited to the ages 
of the children. Tests and reviews are not of the 
routine type but are of the reenforcing and 
exploratory types, to supplement the matter 
previously studied and to find weak spots in the 
individual children’s work. Several clever de- 
vices for avoiding copy work have been intro 
duced. 

The book bases its whole appeal upon refine 
ments of methods and devices, upon elimination 
of faults observed in older books, and upon the 
use of the greatest possible number of concur- 
rent and mutually supporting principles of 
teaching numbers. 

The Pathfinder 

By J. Fenimore Cooper. Edited and abridged 
by Russell A. Sharp. Cloth, 449 pages. The 
Macmillan Co., New York City. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin 

By Harriet Beecher Stowe, with an introduc 
tion by Francis Pendleton Gaines. Cloth, 432 
pages. The Macmillan Co., New York City, 
.  F 

These books are late additions to the “Modern 
feaders Series” of Classics in English and 
American fiction edited by Ashley H. Thorndike. 
The books are intended to serve the double pur- 
pose of literature study in school and of gen- 
eral reading in the home. 

The Pathfinder has been somewhat cut and 
thereby improved for the present day reade1 





who will hardly read the lengthy descriptions 
welcomed by the novel readers of a century ago. 
The introduction is biographical and contains 
ample facts to provide an estimate of the 
literary value, style, and characterization of the 
book. : 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin is a reprint of the original 
text, with necessary typographical changes and 
an introductory sketch of the author’s life. 
Science of Home and Community 

By Gilbert H. Trafton, 578 pages. The Mac 
millan Co., New York, N. Y. 

This is the second and revised edition of a 
book which has found wide favor because of its 
splendid combination of essential facts and prin- 
ciples of science, with commonsense projects, 
laboratory and field exercises, and demonstra- 
tions. The work begins with the common 
science of the home—its materials, hygiene, 
recreation, use of home grounds, and electricity. 
Part two discusses science as applied to the 
community—means of travel and communica- 
tion, health, entertainment, conservation of re- 
sources, the weather, the earth and its neighbors. 
The entire range of ordinary science is covered 
under these topics in a natural way, interesting 
to children and entirely useful in their everyday 
lives. One fact about the book is worth noting: 
The authors have avoided excessive generaliza- 
tion and subjects which are beyond the ability 
of children to understand and to employ in life. 
Above all they have avoided stating as facts, 
those hypotheses and theories which are work- 
ing tools of the advanced and highly special 
specialist in some one or other field of science, 
but which are only theories and are readily mis 
taken as fixed facts by pseudo scientists and im 
mature teachers. 

Readings in the Story of Human Progress 

Edited by Leon C. Marshall. Cloth, 493 pages. 
Published by The Macmillan Co., New York 
City, XN. %. 

This book presents a:very comprehensive 
group of topical studies in the history of social 
and economic life of man. The book would ap 
peal to us much better if the author and editor 
had been careful to state scientific theories an 
hypotheses as such. As it is, the young chi 
who reads the book will have considerable diff- 
culty in distinguishing established facts from 
working theories, etc., and will form attitudes 
and opinions that are quite erroneous 
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BEHIND the outstanding popularity of the Underwood in 
the schools is the active demand of thousands of teachers 
of typewriting. From long experience they have found: 






{1} By actual tests students can 
write faster and more accurately 
on the Underwood than on any 
other machine. This is further 
borne out by the fact that every 
World’s Typewriting Champion- 
ship has been won on the Un- 
derwood. 


(2) Students learn easily on the 
Underwood. Left hand carriage 
return, tabular stops, release lev- 
ers and other devices are so 
placed that they can be operated 
with the minimum of effort on 
the part of the typist. The ‘“Hab- 
it of Typewriting” is acquired 
quickly on the Underwood. 


{3} The Underwood lasts. Type- 
writers used for instruction pur- 
poses get the hardest kind of 
usage and many schools are sat- 
isfied with nothing less than the 
Underwood durability. 


(4) Underwood School Service, 
unequalled, helps teachers and 
students to the attainment of 
better typewriting. Medal Em- 
blem Awards, Monthly Tests, 
Charts, Honor Rolls, Employ- 
ment and Rental Service, Dem- 
onstrations by Champion Typists 
—are but a few of the phases of 
Underwood Service available to 
every teacher and student. 


For details regarding Underwood School Service write 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 
NEW YORK CITY 


30 VESEY STREET 
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PENCRAFT is distribu 
ted and sold nationally 
thru dealers. Purchase 
thru nearest distributor 


C CHIC AGO CORRESPONDE NC E 

A parent, the mother of a ten-year-old school 
boy, was recently fined $100 because of an attack 
on a school principal. It seems that the boy 
had been examined when complaining of a 
toothache, and was sent home, inasmuch as no 
treatment is done in the schools. The mother 
brought the boy back and insisted on treatment 
at the school. Getting no satisfaction from the 
school nurse or the principal, she shoved the 
principal against a radiator and both wrists 
were broken. The principal, Mrs. Mary E. Fel- 
lows, of the Newberry school, is a woman of 
slight build, weighing about 110 pounds, and 
57 years of age. The assailant, Mrs. Anna 
Lloyd, is a young woman of sturdy build. The 
school board, the school board attorney, the 
superintendent, and the Principals’ Club were 
roused to action in the matter. The judge, in 
passing sentence, said that Mrs. Lloyd had evi- 
dently invaded the school looking for trouble, 
and he lamented that the maximum was only 
$100. When arrested, Mrs. Lloyd was all packed 
up and ready to depart for Missouri. 

While enroute to church, Mr. Ambrose B. 
Wight, assistant superintendent of schools, was 
stricken with a heart attack, and succumbed at 
the wheel of his auto. For several years Mr. 
Wight has held the difficult position of assistant 
superintendent of schools in charge of the edu- 
cational budget, the bureau of building survey, 
and the bureau of standards and statistics. His 
salary for over a year has been $10,000 per 
annum. 

Thirty principals, five district superintend- 
ents, two assistant superintendents, three super- 
visors, three school board members, and half a 
dozen other public school people from Chicago 
were in attendance at the Washington meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A. 

Superintendent William McAndrew charged a 
school board member with “cheap reasoning” in 
a formal written communication to the school 
administration committee of the board. This 
particular board member has been a persistent 
critic of the educational department of the school 
system for a number of years. This board mem- 
ber charged that a book company had written 
to him complaining because a junior high school 
textbook on mathematics was being recom- 
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mended for placement on the solvealh list, one 
of whose authors is the district superintendent 
in charge of junior high schools. He also 
charged that one principal had written saying 
that the book is not a good one, but the prin- 
cipal feared not to use it. The board member 
read several questions from the text, one of 
which was, “How old is the mayor of Chicago?” 
He branded the questions as silly. He further 
charged a lack of ethics because there is a law 
against a member of a public school system 
profiting by the sale of his own book in that 
system. 

The authors of the text, several principals, 
several assistant superintendents, and the super- 
intendent appeared before the committee and re- 
futed the charges. One of the authors of the 
book said he doubted that any principal had 
said what the board member reported. The 
superintendent stated, “The reflection cast upon 
your schoolmasters by this public attack war- 
rants insistence that the accused be given the 
right to face his accuser, otherwise members 
of this department are subject to any unsub- 
stantiated insult any board member may choose 
to offer.” He demanded that the unnamed book 
company and the unnamed principal be _ pro- 
duced. He declared that the school law has 
been lived up to. In reply to the statements 
ridiculing some of the problems in the textbook, 
he said, “The questions were selected by Mr. 
bo ae from an ordinary and usual lesson. 
To pull apart a lesson out of its context and 
attempt to show it to be absurd is almost uni- 
versally recognized as cheap reasoning. I re- 
spectfully invite your committee to give it the 
scant consideration it deserves.” 

On January 13 the school board passed a 
resolution requesting the city council to place 
on the ballet at the time of the April primary 
election, the proposition that the tax levy rate 
for the educational fund be increased from $1.92 
per $100 of assessed valuation to $2.92. Seven 
members of the board of education appeared at 
a hearing of the city council schools committee, 


and stated the urgent need for the increase. 


Briefly, the following was stated by the Presi- 
dent of the school board: 


On present revenues the schools cannot get 
by January, 1927, because they will have already 
borrowed up to the legal limit. 


There is a float- 


4 eal 


ing indebtedness of about $20,000,000 now which 
needs to be retired. Some of the teachers need 
salary adjustments. Thirty-six school buildings 
are scheduled to be opened up during 1926. 
Provision for manning them must be made 
Alternatives to more revenue are: (1) reduce 
teachers’ salaries, (2) shorten the school year 
30 to 60 days, and (3) eliminate auxiliary 
agencies as kindergartens, evening school, ete. 

Most of the aldermen and the business agent 
of the teachers’ federation opposed placing the 
proposition on the ballot. They favored an at- 
tempt to increase property assessments instead. 
The city council has set up a fund of $46,000 
to cover the costs of such an attempt and they 
wanted to try out that plan first. The presi- 
dent of the school board said the schools cannot 
wait on that plan; revenues must be provided 
at once. The alderman had said that they did 
not want to raise taxes. The school board presi- 
dent showed that to raise the needed $17,000,000 
for the schools, it would be necessary to raise 
the property assessments nearly a billion dollars 
($970,000,000). The average increase per year 
in assessments is only $40,000,000. He further 
showed that by the assessment raise method, it 
would take $80,000,000 from the taxpayers to 
secure $17,000,000 for the schools, because every 
taxing body, city, county and downstate, would 
profit thereby. Sixty-three million dollars more 
would be taken from Chicago taxpayers under 
the aldermen’s plan, than by the school board 
plan. Of this, $7,500,000 would go downstate 
to the state fund, $7,100,000 would go to the 
county, and so forth. That would be a real 
burden on the taxpayers. 

The reply of the aldermen is that they hope 
to get the increased assessments mainly from 
large property owners who are now under- 
assessed. They want increased property assess 
ments so that the city will have increased rev- 
enues, too. Several of the aldermen intimated 
that if no results under their drive for increased 
assessments are shown by September or Octo- 
ber, that they will be willing to vote to have 
a referendum at the general election in Novem- 
ber. 

The president of the board put the burden 
entirely on the shoulders of the aldermen when 
he told them that he had stated how serious the 
situation is, that they have now underwritten 

(Concluded on Page 156) 
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_ has been said that 80 per cent of a child’s early im- 
pressions are received through his vision. If proof 
were required of the importance of visual teaching, this 
single fact would provide it. 


All through our lives, we learn most readily through 
pictures. How essential it is, then, to adopt the picture 
method of teaching during the child’s formative years! 
No matter what the subject, it becomes vivid through 
blackboard illustration. Color rivets the attention; 
the pupil follows the teacher closely, as, step by step, 
the subject takes definite form. 


To conserve the child’s precious sight, blackboard 
crayons that produce clear, bright colors and distinct 
lines are best. Here, precisely, ““Gotp MEDAL’ Prod- 
ucts excel; for the practical results to be achieved 
guide both the selection of pure ingredients and the 
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(Concluded from Page 154) 

whatever happens to the schools by their refusal 
to let the people have the opportunity to vote 
on the matter, and that he expects to start re- 
trenchments beginning in September. He inti- 
mated that closing the schools or failing to open 
new ones ready for occupancy will prove mighty 
unpopular and the parents will have to turn 
to their aldermen as authors of the difficulty. 

The city council took no action, but placed 
the request on file. This precludes an April 
referendum. 

One candidate for county treasurer of Cook 
county has made an appeal to the school people 
with the following plank in his platform: “The 
failure of the county treasurer to pay the taxes 
over to the board of education as soon as col- 
lected necessarily cripples the board in its 
financial operations and forces it to borrow 
money for its use during a large part of the 
year. The interest which the board of educa- 
tion has to pay to the banks upon the money 
it borrows amounts to nearly a million dollars 
a year. In 1924 the exact sum paid by the board 
as interest on borrowed money was $925,211.” 

“If I am elected county treasurer I propose 
to put an end to the present method of doing 
business, and I will pay the tax money over 
to the various bodies, including the board of 
education, just as rapidly as it is collected. I 
will not withhold the money for one single day 
in order to create a bank deposit for the benefit 
of politicians or political-bankers. By this 
means I will increase the revenues of the board 
of education available for actual educational 
work by a million dollars a year. The school 
children and those charged with their training 
will no longer be sacrificed in order to increase 
the wealth of favored banks, or political friends 
of the county treasurer.” 

School men from many miles away, from In- 
diana and from Wisconsin, attended a Research 
Conference held on March 11 under the auspices 
of the Phi Delta Kappa honorary educational 
fraternity—Upsilon chapter of Northwestern 
University, Zeta chapter of the University of 
Chicago, and the alumnus group known as the 
Phi Delta Kappa Club of Chicago. The confer- 
ence centered around the topic: “Scientific Re- 
search in Relation to the Problems of Educa- 
tion.” Following is the list of speakers: 

Dr. Charles H. Judd (presiding). Director of the 
School of Education, University of Chicago 





Dr. Raymond A. Kent, Dean 
Arts, Northwestern University 

Mr. William McAndrew, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago 

Dr. Henry C. Morrison 
University of Chicago 

Dr Walter Dill Seott 
University. 

Mr. Wesley L. Brown, Director of Research, New 
Trier High School, Kenilworth, Ill 

Dr. Denton L. Geyer, Head of Education Depart 
ment, Chicago Normal College 

Dr. Nelson B. Henry, Secretary of Finance Com 
mittee, Chicago Board of Education 

Mr. Edward E. Keener, Director, Bureau of Instruc 
tional Research, Chicago Public Schools 

Dr. Don C. Rogers, Special Secretary, 
Principals’ Club. 

Dr. John E. Stout, Professor of Religious Educa 
tion, Northwestern University 

Dr. Carleton W. Washburne 
Schools, Winnetka, Ill 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Modifying Technique of Instruction for Gifted 
Children. By M. E. Herriott. Research circu- 
lar No. 41, 1926, issued by the University of 
Illinois, Urbana. The pamphlet seeks to pre- 
sent some of the modifications of technique of 
instruction which are desirable in teaching 
gifted children in classes of unselected elemen- 
tary-school pupils. For the purpose of this cir- 
cular, the assumption is that all normal and 
gifted children will progress through the schools 
at the same rate and in the same groups, so 
long as they are not segregated into special- 
ability classes. 

The pamphlet discusses the method for secur- 
ing modifications of technique, the factors to 
be considered in modifying the technique, and 
desirable adaptations. 

There is a bibliography on the subject at the 
end of the discussion. 

Standards of Qualifications for Service in 
Public Education, together with the preparation 
required for standards and rules governing the 
issuance of certificates of qualification in Rhode 
Island. The pamphlet gives the laws providing 
for the certification of persons engaged in public 
education service, and includes information re- 
garding academic and _ professional require- 
ments, certificate forms, provisions for profes- 
sional advancement, credentials and examina- 
tions, and courses of study for provisional cer- 
tificates. 

The Social and Economic Background of State 
Teachers’ College Students. Price, 75 cents. 
Issued by the Colorado State Teachers’ College, 
Greeley, Colo. The pamphlet is a report of the 


College of Liberal 


Professor of Education 


President Northwestern 


Chicago 


Superintendent of 


findings in an investigation which sought ar 
answer to the question, What are some of the 
important characteristics of the teacher in 
preparation in representative American state 
teachers’ colleges? The study, in addition to 
matters of social and economic background, 
sought to determine intelligence levels, physical 
equipment, moral and esthetic attitudes, and 
personality traits. The study discusses the field 
served by the teachers’ colleges, the homes of 
the students, nativity of the parents, the teach- 
ing experience in the family, types of students 
in teachers’ colleges, and vocational objectives 
of students. 

Teaching of Oral English. By V. Pauline 
Ehbets, Milwaukee, Wis. Price, 25 cents. Edu- 
cational Handbook No. 1, issued by Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wis. This represents 
the first of a series of handbooks whose purpose 
is to summarize the literature of a field of teach 
ing and to put in a convenient form, the funda- 
mental principles and constructive suggestions 
in the field. The subject has been treated from 
the standpoint of the fundamental unity of oral 
and written speech and avoids over-refinement 
and over-specialization. Oral expression is con 
sidered in its intimate relation to written ex- 
pression, and both are kept as inseparable from 
thought. 


Results of a Testing Program in Arithmetic. 
Bulletin No. VI—5, December, 1925. Issued by 
the Department of Educational Measurements, 
West Allis, Wis. The pamphlet gives the re- 
sults of tests in arithmetic, using the Pressey 
attainment scale, the Woody arithmetic scales, 
and the Buckingham scales in addition, subtrac- 
tion, and multiplication. As a result of the 
tests, it is indicated that both the 2B and 2A 
grades are considerably above the standard in 
addition. Only one school is at or below the 
standard, two are near the standard, and the 
remainder are considerably above. The situa- 
tion is about the same for subtraction. The 
graphs show no unusual overlapping of grades 
in ability to perform the four fundamental 
operations in arithmetic and there appears to 
be a steady increase in ability as shown by the 
relative position of the percentile curves. The 
chief purpose of the tests is the establishing of 
a basis for diagnostic and remedial work and 
the tables are well worth careful study. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT'S MAIL 
(The following letter is reproduced verbatim from 
a communication which came into the school board 
office of a middle-west city in September, 1925.) 


Dear Sir: 
In regard to your School Track 
Meet and other Simular Exercises We do Not 
want our girls in these Exercises they are 
Complaining now of their Sides hurting on accou 
nt of practicing besides we do not Believe 
in Sutch doings if they are so helpfull why 
did the teacher at D..have to go to the hospital 
for about 10 days on account 
of Training why? this Track meet is Simular 
To the Image that Nabichadnezzar Set up that all 
The people Should worship But There was three 
That did not worship this Image and neither 
do we believe in This affair if you want to 
know more about the Image read 3 Chapter 
of Daniel 
Yours Respt 
N E 
P S please Imform The Teachers Miss C 
Miss R.. & Miss Me 
Excellent Example 

The town commissioner was paying his an- 
nual visit to the village school and was putting 
the children through their paces. 

They did quite well until he asked them the 
meaning of the word “epidemic.” Nobody knew, 
so he had to help them out. 

“An epidemic is something that spreads. 
Now, can anybody give me an example of an 
epidemic ?” 

There was a long silence. 

“Can no one tell me?” asked the commissioner 
at last. “Remember, something that spreads.” 

Then came a small voice: “Jam, sir.’’—Chi 
cago News. 

What Have They Been Doing? 

Members of rural school boards in Okmulgee 
county jail will meet here September 3, to dis- 
cuss the education program for the coming 
school year.—From Wichita (Kan.) Beacon. 

Not So Dense 

“IT think that children are not 
as they should be,” said the 
teacher. 

“T hadn’t noticed it,” replied the teacher. 

“Well, I'll prove it to you,” and turning to the 
class the inspector said: 

“Some one give me a number.” 

“Thirty-seven,” said a little boy eagerly 

The inspector wrote 73 on the board, and noth 
ing was said. 

“Will some one else give me a number?” 

“Fifty-two,” said another lad. 

The inspector wrote down 25 on the board, 
and smiled at the teacher. He called for another 
number, and young Jack called out: 

“Seventy-seven; now see if you 
hat.”—Public Opinion (London). 

Home Work 

“A goat is about as big as a sheep if the sheep 
is big enough. A female goat is called a but- 
tress, a little goat is called a goatee. Goats are 
very useful for eating up things. A goat will 
eat up more things than any animal that ain’t 
a goat. My father got a goat once. My father 
is an awful good man. Everything he says is 
so, even if it ain’t so. This is all I know about 
goats.”—Com’! Credit News. 

Senatorial Qualities 

Among examination papers written by pros- 
pective teachers in a Middle Western state the 
superintendent of the board of education 
stumbled across some amazing information. 
One of the questions was: 

“What are the qualifications of a 
States Senator?” 

Answer: To be a senator of the United States 
a person must be able to speak English and not 
have been in prison or the asylum.” 


as observing 
inspector to the 


can change 


United 


Forewarned 
“The funniest thing happened last night,” 
Willie’s big sister giggled at the breakfast table. 
“Mr. Dubb—wWillie’s school teacher—proposed 
to me last night. I told him he was an old fool 
for even thinking of such a thing. .” 
There was a moment of silence. Then Willie 
rose abruptly from the table. 
“Ma,” he observed, “I don’t 


think I’ll go to 
school today.” 
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AFTERGLOW 
Frances Wright Turner, Ellsworth, Maine 


Whene’er I see an old schoolhouse, 
deserted, 

With perhaps, a lilac bush beside its 
door, 

And through its broken windows see 
gold splotches 

Of sunshine lying on its quiet 
floor. 


I wonder where the children are whose 
footsteps 

Wore thin the center of its narrow 
sill, 

And somehow, in the silence, floating 
round me, 

I hear the echo of their voices 
still. 


A tinkling sound, far off, like elfin 
’ laughter; 

The muffled thud of childish, running 
feet; 

And in the deep grass growing round the 
doorstep, 

I hear their whispers, rustling soft and 
sweet. 


O’er a broken fence, sometimes, wild 
roses 
Bring to my heart the fragrance of a 


day 

When I too, walked the path of golden 
childhood 

All down a happy, laughter-ringing 
way. 


And so, whene’er I see an empty school 
house, 

Whose poor, old windows stare like sightless 
eyes, 

As though they reached in blind and tearful 
yearning 

To see some loved one far beyond the 
skies. 

A sadness always comes to me un- 
bidden; 

A sudden loneliness, a nameless 
pain; 

A wish that I could give that empty 
schoolhouse 

Its happy, laughing children back 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 

New Catalog of Maps, Globes and Charts. 
The Denoyer-Geppert Company, of Chicago, has 
issued a new map catalog No. 5, illustrating 
and describing a series of maps, globes, pictures 
and charts as teaching aids in geography and 
history classes. The catalog is issued in two 
parts, to explain in detail the new maps fo) 
effective geography and history teaching, and 
to list a comprehensive map collection to which 
one can go to find a certain type of map of a 
given area for a specific need. It lists political, 
physical, wall atlas, commercial geography, his- 
tory, and scriptural maps, as well as library, 
low and high stand globes, suspension and slated 
globes, relief and foreign language maps, and 
atlases and gazetteers. 

The Denoyer-Geppert Company has in the 
past led the way to better things in maps, 
charts, globes and like equipment for American 
schools. The products listed in its latest cata- 
log, while not the lowest priced in dollars and 
cents, are the best for wearing quality and 
efficiency of mountings and represent an invest- 
ment that will pay the largest returns in teach- 
ing value and everyday use. 

A copy of the new catalog will be sent upon 
application to any school official who requests it. 

Issue Catalog of Sanitary Conveniences. The 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., of Chicago, 
Ill., has issued its new catalog K, listing all its 
“products for cleanliness,” including such items 
as soaps, cleansers, disinfectants, brushes, and 
sanitary supplies. 

The Robertson products have been in daily use 
in the schools, hospitals and public institutions 
of the country for the last twenty years so 
that they have become a symbol of cleanliness 
and a mark of quality wherever they have been 
received. They include soaps and powders for 
cleansing purposes, soaps for lavatory use, floor 
dressing, sweeping compound, metal polisher, 


furniture polish, deodorants,. drain and 
cleanser, insecticides, as well as dusters, broo 
mop sticks and wringers, and floor-cleaning 
machines, . 
School board officials and superintendents of 
school buildings may obtain a copy of the catg. 
log by writing to the Robertson Products Com. 
pany at 700 West Division Street, Chicago, 
Catalog of Scientific Models and Charts, 
Denoyer-Geppert Company, of Chicago, hag 
issued a valuable 96-page catalog, entitled 
Biology Catalog No. 5B, illustrating and de.” 
scribing models, skeletons, charts, specimens 
and slides for the teaching of physiology, an- 
atomy, botany, zoology and general science’ 
The catalog offers a description and price for 
anatomical models, skeletons and bone prepara. 
tions, manikins, physiology charts, food charts 
and also material for the study of birds, agri. 
culture, entomology, embryology, and osteology, 
There is also a carefully selected line of miero- 
scope slides, microscopes, delineoscopes, and” 
stereopticon slides. The firm also issues a cata- 
log of maps, globes, pictures and charts for the 
use of those teaching geography or history, 
A copy of the catalogs will be sent upon ap 
plication to the Denoyer-Geppert Company. 
Von Duprin Catalog on Fire Exit Latches,” 
The Vonnegut Hardware Co., of Indianapolis, 
manufacturers of the Von Duprin self-releasing 
fire exit devices, has issued a catalog showing 
the advantages of the fire exit device manu- 
factured by the firm. The booklet lists and 
describes the genuine Von Duprin rim lock de- 
vice, the heavy standard type, the standard 
type, and the malleable iron, gray iron and steel” 
devices. For the benefit of architects, detailed 
information and drawings are offered for in- 
stalling locks and latches, door reinforcements, 
door lock attachments, combinations for various 
types of doors, and special thresholds with 
strikes cast integral. 


The 


De Vilbiss Will Enlarge Plant. The De Vilbiss 
Mfg. Co., of Toledo, O., will expend more than 
a million dollars this year in the enlargement 
of its plant and the beautification of the grounds, 
Work will begin this spring on the structure 
and the buildings will be ready in about a year. 

The new buildings will be east of and con- 
nected with the present building. The first 
building will be an office building of four stories 
and basement. East of the office building will 
be a factory building, with three stories and 
basement. Another structure will house the 
heating and power plant. 

The plans for the structures have been pre- 
pared by Mills, Rhines, Bellman and Nordhoff, 
and the cost of the office and factory buildings 
will reach a total of $900,000. 

The enlargement of the plant has become 
necessary because of the extended demand for 
De Vilbiss paint spraying systems for use im 
industrial and institutional buildings, including 
schools and colleges. 

Death of Mr. Bausch. Mr. John Jacob Bausch, 
founder and president of the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company, died at his home in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., on February 14th, at the age of 95. 
Mr. Bausch came to this country when 19 years) 
of age and first sold lenses for eye-glasses im 
1853, when his store was a portion of the shoe- 
maker’s shop. The first building on the site of 
the present factory was completed in 1874, and 
the business then branched out into many lines 
of the optical field. Mr. Bausch was formerly] 
president of the Rochester General Hospital and 
at the time of his death was honorary vice 
president of that institution. 

Public Address System Demonstrated. One of 
the features demonstrated at the Department] 
of Superintendence convention, held in Wash- 
ington from February 21st to 24th, was a “pub 
lic address system” adapted to school use. Mt 
R. M. Hatfield, representative of the Graybary 
Company of New York City, demonstrated how © 
principals of schools may address one or any® 
number of classrooms, how radio programs may] 
be distributed to the classrooms, and how pho 
nograph music may be distributed. A model” 
school installation of these systems is in use a 
the William Wilson, Jr., High School, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 

Illinois counties spent $120,633,226 for edu- 
cational purposes in 1925, according to figures 
recently made public by State Supt. Francis G 
Blair. This figure is 2.95 per cent of the to 
assessed valuation of the state. Cook County 
spent $66,699,887 for educational purposes, @ 
Lake County led the down-state counties by 
spending $1,984,222. Saline County’s percentage) 
of 5.5 per cent of the total equalized asses 
valuation going for educational purposes was 
the highest in the state. 





